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INTRODUCTION 


The first Panorthodox Conference was held in Rhodes from the 
twenty-fourth. of September until the first of October 1961. It was con- 
vened on the initiative of the Oecumenical Patriarchate with the una- 
nimous approval of the local Orthodox autocephalous churches. 

The. conference was held primarily to demonstrate the unity which 
has held the Orthodox Church together in faith and service through- 
out the centuries, despite what at times has been considered as its 
injurious decentralization and the independence of the individual churc- 
hes. Its secondary purpose:'was to draw up the final agenda for the 
projected Holy and Great Council of the Orthodox Church. 

.-Taking part as one of the delegates of the Oecumenical Patriarch- 
ate, I was'able to experience at first hand the concord and spirit of 
unanimity that prevailed throughout the work of the conference, al- 
though it: was the first-time for so many centuries that representatives 
of all the autocephalous and autonomous Churches had come toge- 
ther to discuss questions of general ecclesiastical interest. 

It is true that each of the delegates upheld his own views in the 
discussions, with fervour, sometimes indeed with asperity, yet they 
all showed basic mutual understanding and used a common tongue, 
the language of Orthodoxy: As a result, the dialogue was fraternal and 
ended in complete agreement on the matters under discussion. 

No doubt as a result of misunderstandings, some curious articles 
have been published about tension and clashes between “Greek” and 
“Slav”? Orthodoxy, about antagonism between the Oecumenical Patri- 
archate and the Russian Church, and about the victory of one over the 
other. Nothing could be further from the truth. Noone scored a victory 
at Rhodes. Rhodes saw but one victory; the triumph of Orthodoxy. 

‘Some curious views were put forward on the position and preroga- 
tives of the Oecumenical Patriarchate as the first bishopric amongst 
the local. autocephalous churches. These ideas, however, lost ground 
during the discussions, and the result was the reinforcement of the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate’s special position and distinctive authority. 

This appears to be a good example of the truly democratic spirit 
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governing the Orthodox Church, which in a mysterious way combines 
the two prerequisites of all deliberate ecclesiastical activity—freedom and 
authority; freedom of expresion during the discussions, and authority, 
that is reverence and submission to truth, to the holy canons, to history 
and to the ancient ecclesiastical and canonical establishment and order. 

Orthodoxy being life is organically structured, and as such has as 
head and centre the Oecumenical Patriarchate. No other church has 
exerted itself more for Orthodoxy; it has undergone severe hardships, 
fulfilling over the years what it has understood to be its function as the 
Holy and Great Church of Christ. The position and prerogatives of the 
local Orthodox churches were defined by the holy canons and the 
course of history, and the same is true for the Oecumenical Patriarc- 
hate as the first episcopal throne. 

The fear expressed by some people that the Oecumenical Patri- 
archate exercises or is capable of exercising the réle of a kind of Eastern 
Papacy is therefore both unjust and groundless. Such a réle would 
be alien and unacceptable and is rejected by the canons and history of 
Orthodoxy. It would indeed be repudiated by the Oecumenical Patri- 
archate itself as a betrayal of the administrative system of the Orthodox 
Church, even if all the local Orthodox churches were to be willing to 
recognize the Oecumenical Patriarchate as possessing competence and 
jurisdiction beyond what has been prescribed by the canons and by hi- 
story. : 

What is even less justified is the attempt by certain ecclesiastical 
and theological circles to ignore, question, restrict or curtail the position 
and prerogatives of the Oecumenical Patriarchate within the structure 
of the local Orthodox churches a8 a whole. These attempts stand condem- 
ned by the canons, by the history and conscience of the Orthodox 
Church and its entire membership. 

It is this distinctive position held by the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
within the Orthodox Church which will form the subject of this book. 
It will have achieved its aim should it make a small contribution to the 
subjects on the list which obtained Panorthodox approval as the agen- 
da of the projected Holy and Great Council of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church; subjects such as, for example, the relations between the local 
Orthodox autocephalous churches themselves, and between them and 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate, and the question of the Diaspora. 

Where Orthodoxy is concerned, the term ‘‘church” is used inter- 
changeably as a singular or plural to describe the visible shape of the 
Church. These two interchangeable terms, Orthodox Church and Orthodox 
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churches often lead to misunderstandings. They are said to demonstrate 
lack of unity, or even outright division in Orthodox Christianity. It 
is accordingly essential before coming to the end of the introduction to 
justify these interchangeable terms from an Orthodox point of view. ? 

Protestants often compare the plural Orthodox churches with the 
large number of branches in the Christian world resulting from the Re- 
formation, so as to justify their own plurality. Roman Catholics, on the 
other hand, have seen the plural as a negative element, at least until just 
before the second Vatican Council, which set out to remind them of 
the collegiality of the bishops, and the rights of the local church, which 
had come to be forgotten. 

Faced with this situation, Orthodoxy emphasizes to both kinds 
of Western Christianity, Roman Catholic and Protestant, that this 
interchangeable terminology, Church and churches, always obtains and 
is correct both canonically and theologically, given the ecclesiological 
premisses of Orthodoxy. 

While the Roman Catholic world could be conveniently characterized 
as one church, because of its strictly single shape and appearance, it 
would be wholly incompatible with the claims of the Bishop of Rome 
to world-wide primacy of jurisdiction and to infallibility (the so-called 
plenitudo potestatis) were we to speak about churches within the Roman 
Catholic world. To attempt to speak about Roman Catholic churches 
would be quite incorrect, for there are no churches in the Roman Catholic 
world other than Ecclesia Romana, unless we are to talk about second 
class churches. 

T do not know if the plural churches could be applied to the various 
groups resulting from the Reformation, since these are self-sufficient and 
independent of one another. It would, however, be quite impossible to 
describe all these self-sufficient ecclesiastical units as one Church, be- 
cause they have deep doctrinal differences. Hence the only possible 
word to describe Reformation Christianity remains the term Profe- 
stantism which indicates not unity of faith, but a common attitude ex- 
pressed by the act of protesting against Rome. 

On the other hand, Orthodox Christianity can be, and is, called 
equally properly the Orthodox Church, in that it is united in the same 
faith and doctrine, and Orthodox churches, in that it consists of churches 


1. There follow the pertinent remarks of Stylianos Harkianakis, now Archbishop 
of Australia: v, S. Harkrananis, ‘Uber die gegenwartige Situation der Orthodoxen 
Kirche,’ in Kyrios VI, Berlin 1966, pp. 228 ff. 
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in full communion with each other, but nevertheless self-sufficient and 
independent (autocephalous). 

To understand this structure of Orthodox Christianity, which per- 
haps appears paradoxical, it is essential to take into consideraticn a 
fundamental doctrinal conviction of the early Church which is clearly 
ecclesiological, proceeding, that is to say, from the Church’s conception 
of its own nature. 

Given that the Christian God is a Trinity, it follows that the principal 
ecclesiological premiss must also be Trinitarian, which means that 
the Church, founded so that it might participate in the divine life, 
has its model and archetype in the life of the Holy Trinity. Christ’s desire 
and ontological demand are clearly expressed in His words in St. John’s 
Gospel, XVII 21, “So that all may be one, just as You, Father, are in 
Me, and I am in You, so that they also may be One in Us, so that the 
world may believe that You sent Me.” 

In what relation do the persons of the Holy Trinity stand to one 
another? The Trinitarian doctrine of the early Church was quite precise; 
three persons tn one essence. The Church has struggled hard for this 
central mystery of the Christian faith. The relation of unity and trinity, 
or generally of unity and multiplicity, has been the greatest problem of 
all Christian Theology, from the Trinitarian disputes of the early Church 
up until the ecclesiological discussions of recent years. 

The undivided Church soon solved this problem as far as the Holy 
Trinity was concerned. The unity of the essence is not allowed to lead 
to confusion of the three persons of the Trinity. In the same way, belief 
in three persons is not to be interpreted as polytheism. The internal life 
of the Trinity, according to the formulation of the Fathers, is one of 
neotymonotc, that is a process of mutual interpenetration of the three 
persons, unified with the bond of love. The first and last quality proper 
to the unity of the Holy Trinity is love, not subordination, which would 
damage the integrity of the second and third persons, and would degrade 
them. The three persons, accordingly, are seen as at the same time 
indivisible and unconfused. 

Transferring this into the realm of ecclesiology, we can say that as 
the principle of collegiality in unity has been preserved as much as the 
principle of independence in the Trinity of persons, this solution also 
obtains for the ecclesiological problem as the only correct, canonical, 
scriptural and traditional one, if the Church believes that it has its model 
in the Holy Trinity. 

Eucharistic ecclesiology also is used to interpret and justify the inter- 
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changeable terms, Orthodox Church and Orthodox Churches. This has 
begun to be challenged in recent years by theologians of both the Ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholic Churches. 

Eucharistic Ecclesiology, which we shall deal with more extensively 
later on in this book, basically teaches the following: If the Lord is 
present Himself under the Eucharistic elements in the midst of His people 
united in the participation in the one bread and the one cup, then the 
Church is realized there to its full extent. The fulness of the communion 
and unity of all is brought about through sharing in the Eucharistic 
elements, a visible sign of unity in the faith, and is completed through 
the zagovoia and participation of the Lord. There can therefore be no 
higher form of ecclesiastical life, for above the Lord, no higher principle 
and authority can prevail. 

We can thus conclude that the original basis of Eucharistic ecclesio- 
logy is the community or church in each particular place, in which the 
bishop with his clergy and people celebrates the Eucharist. + 

The principle of autocephaly in its original form finds its expression 
in the genuine local church, that is in the unity of bishop, clergy and 
people, and not in a specific association of local churches. Accordingly 
all the bishops and leaders of the local churches are ontologically comple- 
tely equal in honour, ‘‘after the image of the equality of honour of the 
divine persons,” because each church, in the person of its bishop, has 
acquired the fulness of the Apostolic charismata. According to the 
ecclesiastical and canonical order of the Universal Church, however, 
which determines the interpretation of autocephaly, the bishops are not 
equal in honour. The interpretation of autocephaly in its widest, histo- 
rical sense belongs not in the sphere of the ontology of the Church, but 
rather in that of its historical hypostatic form, as Father Alexander 
Schmemann pertinently remarks when he gives this typical example to 
illustrate the point: the bishopric of Tula in the Patriarchate of Moscow 
is not an autocephalous church, but has acquired the fulness of eccle- 
siastical life. In the person of its bishop it is equal in honour and is orga- 
nically linked to all the churches which have acquired the same Apo- 
stolic Succession, the same sacraments, the same tradition and the same 
faith, because where there is unity of bishop, clergy and people making 


4. HarKIANAkIs, op. cit., pp. 228 ff., and 76 megi Exxdnotag Ivvraypa tis B’ 
Batixaviig Svvddov 1969, pp. 74 and 77-96 and mn. 148, 119, 120-124, 147. K. Mov- 
RATIDES. Dy€ouc "ExxAnatlac wai Todrelas, p. 123. V. Lossxy, La Théologie mystique 
de V'Eglise d’Orient, p. 166 f. 
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one body, the fulness of the ecclesiastical gifts is to be found — because, 
in other words, the Universal Church exists in reality in the local church 
(vere adest).1 Yet the Bishop of Tula is not equal in honour to the 
Patriarch of Moscow, because one is “subordinate”; the Patriarch has 
“first” position. Thus the Patriarch of Moscow, as Patriarch (not as bishop), 
is not equal in honour to the Patriarch of Alexandria, because in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy one is fifth in rank, the other is second. It is 
essential therefore to make a distinction; first there is the ontological 
equality of honour of all the bishops and the churches over which they 
preside, seen from the point of view of the theology of the Church; 
secondly there is the hierarchical structure of the Liniversal Church. 
Within the latter, the individual local churches have acquired different 
prerogatives and a definite ecclesiastical hierarchic order. To confuse 
these two principles leads inevitably to the distortion of ecclesiolugy, 
whether in the form of the Roman Papacy, or of the debasement of 
bishops with episcopal areas to the level of being mere “legates” of the 
patriarch, which leads, in fact, to a local papacy. 

If we confuse the ontological equality of honour of each church (not 
just the autocephalous ones) in the person of its bishop with autocephaly, 
we deny something that is an integral part of canonical tradition, that 
is the precise organization binding the churches together. This includes 
senior and junior, younger and elder churches, archbishops and bishops; 
in a word a hierarchy and not a democratic “equality”. The catholicity 
and the xAvjempa, however, are not in the slightest violated in each local 
church, whatever its position in this hierarchy. It was the history and 
tradition of the Church which created and safeguarded the existence 
of the hierarchy of honour, and its denial in the name of an inadequately 
understood “‘equality of honour” is an artificial replacement of genuine 
catholicity with ‘democratic equality’. Papacy begins once this primacy 
of honour enters the ontological nature of the Church, and one church, 
one bishop become the source of all the other churches’ being within tbe 
true Church. The Orthodox Church, which firmly denies this Roman 


1, PanteLermon Roporouyos, now Metropolitan of Tyana, ‘H legapyixd dgyd- 
ructs tis “Exxdnoias xatad 16 acgl ’Exndnoias Lévrayya tig Bi év Barixav@ Lovvédov, 
p. 60; of. Y. Concan, ‘De la communion des Eglises 4 une ecclésiologie de l’Eglise 
universelle,’ in Y. Concar and B.D. Dupuy, L’épiseopet et l’Eglise universelle, 1962 
pp. 227-60, and in the same volume, B. Bazatoue, ‘L’évéque et la vie chrétienne au 
sein de I’Kglise locale,’ (pp. 329-360). K. Raunen ‘Peaceful reflections on the pa- 
rochial principle,’ in Theological Investigations IT, 1963, 283-318. 
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Catholic view of ecclesiology, has always recognized the first bishop in 
each region (archbishop, metropolitan or patriarch) as it also recognizes 
the first bishop in the Universal Church, who has been, since the Schism, 
the Bishop of Constantinople. 4 

Every attempt, therefore, to deny the prerogatives of the Oecumeni- 
cal throne leads directly to estrangement from the true tradition of the 
Church, and can be explained only as a deliberate attempt to change 
or violate this tradition. 

It is equally inaccurate to speak about an “Eastern Papacy’, as 
such language attempts to identify the prerogatives of Constantinople 
with the view which Rome holds of its own authority. 

The Oecumenical Patriarch does not suppose that his privileges are 
of divine origin. He has no claim whatsoever to be a “‘bishop of the whole 
world’. He does not claim doctrinal infallibility, nor a direct, absolute 
jurisdiction over the faithful. He is not above Oecumenical Councils, 
nor above all ecclesiastical judgement. He has no secular power, nor an 
absolute sovereign status. He is in a position of first bishop, and his 
jurisdiction deriving from this is defined and indicated by the holy canons 
and by history. 

History bears witness that the life of the Oecumenical throne is 
closely interwoven with the life and history of the genuine Orthodox 
Christianity of the Oecumenical Councils and of the continual struggles 
to preserve the faith and safeguard the canonical order. It can be said 
that in the history of the Oecumenica)] Patriarchate the whole history 
of the Orthodox Church is achieved and enshrined. 

History tells us that “the Church of the Apostle Andrew was origi- 
nally humble and small in numbers, but was exalted to become an oecu- 
menical see and centre. The entire Orthodox Church looks towards 
it as a divinely established centre in which all the Orthodox chur- 
ches in every place and land are held together and contained. They 
act independently in arranging ecclesiastical affairs canonically and 
form a unique and indivisible body united in this centre, which under- 
takes to show concern and care for the other sister churches whenever 
extraordinary circumstances obstruct their ecclesiastical life. Generally 
it is through communion and contact with this centre that the local 
Ortholox churches are linked somehow to the body of the one, holy, 


t. AJ Scumemann, Weot Neoramouod,’ in ’OoGodoéia 1954, 69-74. 
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Catholic and Apostolic Orthodox Church, which has as head none other 
than the founder and perfecter of the faith, Jesus Christ.” } 

As an oecumenical see and Panorthodox centre, the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate has acted as a centre of intercession to God for the preser- 
vation of the faith and of the canonical and ecclesiastical institution, 
‘for the stability of the holy churches of God, and the union of all;” an 
intercession which includes no desire for power. # 

The Oecumenical throne does not look upon its prerogatives as a way 
of satisfying ambitions or of imposing absolute rule in the Church, to 
the detriment of the other Orthodox churches. It sees them simply as 
a call to humble service in a spirit of love, peace and mutual respect for 
the concerns, the glory and greatness of the Eastern Orthodox Church: 
“But I am among you as a servant.” § 

This is the voice of the canons and of history, and to this voice and 
consciousness noone can add anything; from it, nothmg can be removed. 
It is this voice that this book will above all try and communicate. 
I am aware, perhaps more than anyone else, of its omissions and 
weaknesses. ‘It is hard to tolerate,” Galen writes, ‘‘a man who although 
not entirely wrong is woefully ignorant, makes bad judgements and writes 
things down carelessly.” 4 Nevertheless ] have not hesitated to publish 
it, because I believe it is necessary, and because, although it has been 
said that for men the best way not to fall into error is to do nothing, 
would not this itself be my greatest error? 

This book is offered as a small token of deep gratitude, respect and 
reverence towards the Oecumenical Patriarchate. 1 am indebted to the 
Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies in Thessaloniki for their un- 
dertaking to publish the book, and I should like to express my thanks to 
them. In particular I wish to thank those members of the staff of the 
Institute who prepared the manuscript for printing, and above all Dr. 
Evangelos Chrysos, who supervised the publication. 


4. From a patriarchal encyclical issued for the Sunday of Orthodoxy in 1950; 
v. ’OpGodofia, February 1950, 39-41. 

2. Lev Gite, ‘SH éveotéion mvevpatixh onuacia tod Olxoupevixod TTatorae- 
ystou,’ in ’OpGodogia 1954, 417. 

3. Luke XXII, 27. 

4. Gennapius, Metropolitan of Heliopolis and Thira, @®wrievoc BipieoOyxn 
vol. I, p. 16. 


Chapter One 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL PREMISSES 


The Earliest Communities. 


There is no clear indication in the New Testament of how the Chri- 
stian community was internally organized. On the other hand, the orga- 
nization was substantially in existence long before the emergence of 
the New Testament texts, and exerted a considerable influence upon them. 
All systems of ecclesiastical administration depend accordingly on some 
interpretation of the biblical data, or rather on the ecclesiological under- 
standing demanded by that interpretation. 

“Everything is to be done properly and in good order,” ? St. Paul 
writes to the Corinthians. Yet what criterion are we to use to determine 
this order he prescribes ? St. Paul sees this as supplied by the very nature 
of each local community, within which the Holy Ghost bears witness to 
the will of God. ? The community obeying the ‘“‘Law of the Spirit” > is 
the Body, which, ‘bonded and knit together by every constituent joint, 
grows through the due activity of each part and builds itself up in 
love.’ 4 Wherever the Apostles preached the Gospel, they would appoint 
elders for the faithful, who became an essential element in Church order. 
There was, therefore, a diversity of spiritual gifts, yet unquestionable 
unity under the one and the same Lord, and under the one and the 
same Holy Ghost: 

Now there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit. There are varieties 


of service, but the same Lord. And there are varieties of work, yet it is the same 
God who is all of them in all men. ¢ 


Given that the Christian assembly over which the elders were 


1.1 Cor. X1V, 40. 
2. Cf. K. Munnen, L’Esprit dans L’Eglise, Paris (Edit. du Cerf) 1969, 1, 201, 


3. Rom. VIII, 2. 

4. Ephes. IV, 16. cf. J Cor. XII, 1-18. 
5. Acts. XIV, 23. 

6. f Cor. XI, 4-6. 
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called to preside was essentially of a sacramental character, it follows 
that the faithful who formed it, in that they had received baptism, 
formed the Body of Christ, the House of God, a holy people, a royal priest- 
hood. The centre of their common life was to be found in their assembly: 
“Where two or three are gathered together in My name, I am there in 
the midst of them.” 1 Within this assembly, the Christians together 
formed the same community as the assembly in the upper room at which 
Christ Himself presided. The xoveotdc¢ (president) of the Christian commu- 
nity is accordingly to be seen as the image of Christ Himself. 

This argument from within, being liturgically and ecclesiologically 
necessary, was unequivocally accepted by the entire Church right from 
subapostolic times, and is now called ‘‘monarchical episcopal authori- 
ty.” This consists of a single zgoeotdéc in each community, surrounded 
by elders as the Apostolic body surrounded Christ. * The uniform adop- 
tion of this monarchical episcopal authority by Christiens, evident from 
the end of the first century, can only be interpreted in the light of this 
ecclesiological and liturgical necessity. ° 

It is essential to see the Eucharist as a revelation of the Church in 
both its ideal and its historical unity, and the biskcp akove all as the 
leader and head of the Eucharistic assembly which temporally and spat- 


‘ially unites the Church of God. Only thus shall we recognize the most 
‘profound ecclesiological content in both Eucharist and bishop. 4 


1. Matt. XVIII, 20. 

2. Cf, St. Ignatius of Antioch. 

3. J. Meyvenporrr, Orthodozie et Catholicité pp. 21-23 and Y. p—e MontcHeEutL, 
s(spects de l’Eglise, 4me legon, ‘La vie intérieure de l’Eglise,’ Paris (Edit. du Cerf) 
1957, pp. 45-54. Konidares does not accept a triple organization; that is charismatic, 
presbytcrian-episcopal and monarchical. In Ignatius, the bishop is not a monarch, 
but the first and indispensable leader of the local church, its visible head, but his 
indispensable council is the presbyterium. To express this unity of bishop and presby- 
terium, St. Ignatius uses the most forceful conjunction in the Greek language: dua. 
What the West expresses by the word presbytert or even episcopi, St. Ignatius refers 
to periphrastically but explicitly. Thus the theory of there being a monarchical 
episcopate in Ignatius is erroneous, because it forces the texts (G. Konipanes, “H 
peoopéry Stapood pooper Tob éxxdqovactixod noAiredpatos év TH doyind yxotianaug 
(34-156 w.X.), offprint taken from the acts of the Academy of Athens, 1957, p. 41-42. 

4. H. pe Lusac uses the expression the heart of the Church to describe this. 
lic sees the Eucharist as the central reality of ecclesiology, from which the idea of 
the Church as an institution both divine and human derives, as well as the concept 
of the priesthood as a liturgical reality. He writes: ‘“L’Hglise fait  Eucharistie. C’est 
a cette fin principalement que fut institué son sacerdoce; Faites ceci en mémoire de 
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The recognition of unity in Eucharist and bishop emerges of itself 
at the start of any historical research into the unity and structure of the 
Church as a whole. Nevertheless it demands that we examine certain 
ecclesiological premisses, and we shall now analyse these in turn in 
general terms. + 


The Eucharist and the Church of God. 


The ecclesiology of early Christianity was not merely theoretical; 
it was practical and vital. For this reason, neither a definition nor a 
theoretical description of the Church would correspond with the Biblical 
evidence. Most of the eighty or so passages in the New Testament where 
the term éxxAnoia appears convey the idea of the éxxAnota as an assembly 
in a particular place. These passages can be classified as follows: 

a) Those referring to the éxxAnoia (in the singular) of a particular 
city. * 

b) Those mentioning the éxsAnoiae (plural) of an area larger than 
a city, or without any territorial delimitation. ® 

c) Those using éxAnota or éxxAnoia Oeot without territorial deli- 
mitation. 4 

d) Those using the expression 7 xat’ olxov éxxdAnoia. ® 

Of these, only those in group (c) can be applied to the Church in 
an abstract or theoretical sense. For the most part, however, this is me- 
rely a first impression, because passages such as J Cor. XV, 9, Gal. I, 13, 
and Philipp. Il], 6, where Paul says that he persecuted the éxx2yoia 
tod Oeod, refer specifically to the Church of Jerusalem, where there was 
a ‘severe persecution”, and ‘‘Saul was ravaging the Church”. Conse- 


mot...” (Luke XXIL, 19, J Cor. XI, 25), For extensive patristic references and 
bibliography see H. pe Lusac, Méditation sur ’Eglise, Paris (Aubier) 1968, p. 102 f. 

4. I adopt here in their entirety the views of I. Zeziouzas, as expressed in his 
outstanding treatise “H évérys tig ’LxxdAnotac év ti} Edgaguortig vai rhs’ Emoxdn xata 
tots toeic ngwrove aidrac, Athens 1965. 

2. Rom. XVI, 4, J Cor. J, 2, U7 Cor. 1, 1, Colossians 1V, 16, J Thess. 1,1. Acts 
VIII, I and XI, 22. 

3. Gal. I, 2 and 22, J Thess. 11, 14, 1/ Cor. VIU, 1,1 Cor. XV, 19, Acts XV, 41 
and XVI, 5, Rom. XV1, 16, J Cor. X1, 16 and XIV. 33-34. 

4. Matt. XVI, 18 and XVIU, 17. -lcts V, 11, VIII, 3, 1X, 31, X01, 1, XI, 5, XI, 
26, XIV, 23, XIV, 27, XV, 3, XV, 4, XV, 22, XVIII, 22, 11,17, XX, 28. Cor. V1, 4, 
X, 32, XI, 18, X1, 22 etc. 

5. fom. XVI, 5. J Cor. XVI, 19, Col. 1V, 15, Philem. 2. 
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quently, in these early texts the word éxxAnoia is mainly used to describe 
the Church as a specific entity in a particular place. 

What, however, is of particular importance is that it is not merely 
any assembly, but the worshipping assembly, and to be more precise 
the Eucharistic assembly, which is entitled éxxAnoia.! This can be demon- 
strated by examining what information can be derived from the earliest 
sources, the Pauline Epistles. 

These Epistles, addressed to Christians of different areas, presu- 
ppose by the term éxxAnoia a particular setting in which the contents 
would be made known to the audience; this would appear to be the 
Eucharistic assembly. When, for example, Paul writes 17 éxxAnjoia tod 
Geot ti odon év Kogivy,? this éxxAnoia is primarily the particular 
worshipping assembly of the Corinthians which finds its culmination 
in the Eucharist. It is curious that in all instances where the Apostle 
refers to the éxAyoia of a particular town, he uses the term in the sing- 
ular, whereas in those cases where he speaks of geographical areas 
larger than cities, he uses the plural éxxAjoiat. The only possible explana- 
tion for this is that for St. Paul éxxdnoia did not simply mean Christians 
in a general, theoretical sense, independent of their Eucharistic meeting 
which was when the Epistle was read. Hence Corinth, where the Epistle 
was read at its Eucharistic assembly, is called by the Apostle éxxAyjaia. 
On the other hand Achaia, which did not receive the Epistle in a Eucha- 
ristic or even simply in a specifically worshipping assembly, is not given 
the title; this was the case in all areas larger than cities. There is accor- 
dingly a reason why Paul exclusively uses the plural éxxAjofac and not 
the singular for such areas. ? 

This identification of the éxxdyjoia with the Eucharistic assembly is 
clearer in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and in particular in chapter 
eleven, where St. Paul gives the Corinthians practical directions for wor- 
ship. Although, as is clear from the entire content of this chapter, Paul 
is speaking of the assembly in Corinth the culminating purpose of which 
was the Holy Eucharist, he describes this assembly as éxxAnoia: ovveg- 


4. This is brought out by the orthodox theologian George Florovsky in all his 
ecclesiological writings. Cf. FLonovsky, Le corps du Christ vivant. Une interprétation 
orthodoze de U’Eglise et la sainte Eglise universelle, edited Det. and Nestie, 1948, 
pp. 9-57, and ‘Worship and Every-day Life,’ in Studia Liturgica 1V, 1963, 266-272. 
Cf. Y. Levouvier, Perspectives russes sur L’Eglise, Paris (Centurion), 1968, pp. 98- 
103. 

2. 1 Cor, 1, 1. 

3. I. Zeziouras, op. cit., p. 32. 
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yopévor sudv év éexdnaig, duodw oxicpata ev div tndpyew.' From 
this passage it naturally follows that éxAnota is not used theoretically, 
but rather to describe a particular meeting; that meeting which Paul 
had in mind when writing the words quoted above, and which culminated 
in the Eucharist itself. 

Paul has no hesitation in calling this assembly éxxdnoia tod Oeod. 
To be contemptuous of the Eucharistic assembly is to be contemptuous 
of the éxxAnoia tod Ocod itself. ? 

This identification of the Eucharistic assembly with the éxxdAjoia 
allows Paul to use the expression ovvégyecOau éni t6 adrd a8 a term with 
both ecclesiological and Eucharistic content. ‘When, therefore, you come 
together in the same place, it is not possible to eat the Lord’s Supper,” * 
because by the way in which you behave ‘“‘you are contemptuous of the 
éxndnota tod Ozod.” 4 “So my brothers, when you come together to eat, 
wait for each other... so that you donot meet together to be jud- 
ged...” Accordingly, in St. Paul’s understanding, and in that of the 
churches which read his Epistles, the terms ovvégyeo8ar, or ovvégyeodat 
éxt ré abrd or xvgaxdv deinvov (Lord’s Supper, that is the Eucharist) are 
identified with éxxAnota or éxxAnoia tod Geod. 

Nevertheless, the identification of the Eucharistic assembly with 
the éxxdyaia rob Ocot in the use of the term éxAnoia would not be in- 
telligible were there not paralle] with this a strong link between the Holy 
Eucharist and the early Church’s consciousness of unity.* This connec- 
tion, which is extended beyond terminology dealing with the Church 
to include the earliest theology of the Church, is well expressed by St. 
Paul. He writes as follows: 

You judge what I say. The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a commu- 
nion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a communion 
of the body of Christ? For we who are many are one bread, one body, because 
we all share in the one bread. 7 
In this passage there is paramount the idea that the “many” form 

“one body”, identified with the Eucharistic bread. 


. 1 Cor. XI, 18. 
» Tbid. XT, 22. 
. Ibid. XI, 20. 
. Ibid. XI, 22. 
. Ibid. XI, 33-34. 
v. Y. Concar, Esquisses du Mystére de l’Fglise, Paris (Edit. du Cerf) 1953, 
10 ff. and especially 23 ff. 
7. I Cor. X, 15-17, 
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Deeply entrenched in the historical beginnings of both the Eucharist 
and the Church, there is to be found the connection between the Eucha- 
rist and the idea that the “many” are uniled through it and init in one 
body — not in any unspecified body, but in the ‘Body of Christ,” ? and 
that they thus become not a mere numerical singular, but a personal 
“one”, the ‘one Lord” Himself (efc ? rather than & 3 in Greek). As I. 
Zezioulas observes, the Eucharist is so closely connected with the unity 
of the Church as to be almost identical with it, and it was not long in 
becoming the foundation on which the Catholic Church of the first three 
centuries was built and formed. On the full identification of the Eucha- 
ristic assembly with the éxxJnoia tod Oeot “which is in” or “inhabits” 
a particular place, rests the basic principle behind the early understand- 
ing of the eatholicity of the Church. The Eucharistic assembly embodies 
and reveals in history not a part of the One Christ, but the One I.ord 
Himself in His entirety who takes upon Himself in perpetuity to esta- 
blish the many as one, and to bring them back through His sacrifice before 
the throne of the Father. As a result, we do not have in the Eucharist 
merely a share of the Church, but rather this entire Church itself, the 
complete Body of Christ. 4 

Without reference to the Eucharist, the entire ecclesiology of pri- 
mitive Christianity becomes meaningless, particularly when it is related 
to the idea of the unity of the Church. The principal images used to 
represent and describe the Church in the New Testament are based on 
the relation of the many and the one, in particular as it was inspired by 
the Eucharistic practice of the Church. This is particularly true of the 
description of the Church as the Body of Christ, as a house or building, 
and as the Bride of Christ. 

The designation of the Church as the Body of Christ, which has 
provoked much discussion amongst modern scholars, cannot be consi- 
dered apart from the Eucharistic practice of the Church, which was 
most likely also the origin of the use of this expression. * 


Within this concept, the other ecclesiological images also take on their 
full significance. Thus the designation of the Church as a house or a building 


1. Ibid. X, 16, in conjunction with XII, 27, Ephes. (, 23, (V 12-16, V, 30, and 
Col, 1, 18-24. 

2. Gal. III, 28. cf. W Cor. XI, 2. 

3. Ephes. IV, 5. 

4. 1. Zezioutas, op. cit., p. 189. 

5. A. Rawiryson, ‘Corpus Christi’ in Aysterium Christi 1930, p. 225 f. 
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dovs nut suggest something that is lifeless, but rather a living organism that is 
growing to the “mature manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” This is not unrelated to the Eucharist. By the spirit unifying the many 
with the One there should also be understood the description of the Church as 
Bride of Christ, by which the faithful are seen as members of Christ, which is 
analogous with the unity ‘in one flesh” of husband and wife. ! 


The Place of the Bishop within the Eucharist. 


It naturally followed from the identification of the Eucharistic 
assembly with the éxAnaia tof Ocot that the organization of the Church 
was identical with the organization of the Eucharist. The Church was 
differentiated from the world in which it lived by its being a unity of 
a particular kind, above all by its being a Eucharistic unity. For this 
reason its organization was not borrowed or copied from the contempo- 
rary world, but was naturally born out of the Eucharistic assembly, 
where canonical unity was connected to the very essence of the Church. 

In its worship, and particularly in the Eucharist, the life of the 
primitive Church is controlled by an absolute theocracy. All its worship 
is conducted on earth, but is in fact modelled on the heavenly worship 
that is directed towards the sovereign throne of God. As a result, all 
authority in the Church is concentrated in the person of Jesus Christ. 
He is the only Lord, the only one with authority over all, as He is ele- 
vated at the right hand of God. The unity, therefore, in one Lord ? is 
manifest especially in worship, above all in the Eucharist. As sole Lord, 
Christ is also the sole ruler — again being recognized as such chiefly in 
the Eucharist. * Precisely because of the position He holds in the Eu- 
charistic worship, Christ concentrates in Himself all the ministries that 
exist in the Church. He is the principal Aertoveyds, 4 legetc,® dxdarodoc, ° 
didxovoc, 7? éiaxonoc, ® diddaxadoc, ® év nao adtocg xowtederr. 1° 

While, however, He is worshipped in Heaven, He is at the same time 


. I. Zeziouras, op. cit., pp. 45-46, 
. Ephes. IV, 5. 

Rev. 1, 5. 

Heb. VIII, 2. 

Ibid. V, 6, VIII, 4, X, 21, H, 17. 
Ibid. IT, 4. 

Rom. XV, 8, Luke XXII, 2 ete. 

. I Peter If, 25. 

. Matt. XXITI, Jo XIU, 418. 

. Col. I, 18. 
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present on earth and in the Eucharist, thus converting the heavenly state 
into an earthly historical reality. Consequently the Eucharistic worship 
on earth does not exist parallel with the worship of the heavens, but is 
itself that heavenly worship extended down to the earth. The Eucharist 
on earth is really marked with the stamp of the worship of heaven, and 
Christ’s authority is reflected in the ministers of the Church. For this 
reason the ecclesiastical ministries are not considered to exist parallel 
with Christ’s authority, but rather to derive from that authority. Christ, 
as sole Lord and master of the Church, does not govern parallel with an 
earthly ecclesiastical administration, but rather exercises His authority 
through that administration and in it. 1 
Zezioulas writes: 


The existing ministries are antitypes and mystical emanations of the very 
authority of Christ, the only supreme minister. The position of Apostle, for in- 
stance, was not considered in the primitive church as an authority existing 
parallel with the Church of Christ, but as the very authority of Christ. Similarly, 
the bishop was thought to stand “‘in the place of God”, and to be ‘“Christ’s 
image”. Christ thus remained the sole minister, and the only person exercising 
authority in the Church. Christ’s authority, however, was only expressed through 
the ministers of the Church, where the law originally was not only divine in 
character, but also human. This became possible chiefly because of the Eucha- 
rist, which identified both the heavenly worship with the earthly, and Christ 
with His Church in a manner that was at once both mystical and pragmatic. 

Accordingly, it was above all due to the Kucharist that the various mini- 
stries developed in the early Church. These gave rise to the different ‘‘orders” 
in the Church, and its legal system came about as strictly Christocentric. All 
the functions of Christ were reflected as historical realities in the Church in a 
manner that created hierarchical order, and thereby ‘‘orders”. While Christ 
was identified with the whole Church, which was His Body, and as a result all 
the members of the Church were “sharers in Christ,” ? the powers or functions 
of Christ were not expressed through all these members, but through a certain 
number of them. Thus Christ is seen as the dxdatodoc, yet this does not mean 
that in His Body all are Apostles. ? Christ was the diddoxadoc, but there were 
not ‘many teachers” in the Church. 4 This is true for all the functions of Christ 
which were mystically reflected in the Church. ® 


4. See. J. DanseLou, ‘Der priesterliche Dienst bei den griechischen Kirchen- 
vatern,’ in Das Apostolische Amt., ed. Cuyot, Mainz 19641 (Matthias-Griinewald- 
Verlag) 110-120. 

2. Heb. WH, 14. 

3. St. Paul asks, ‘‘Are not all apostles?” (J Cor. XII, 29). 

4, “All shall be taught by God” (Jo. VI, 45), yes, “but not all are teachers” 
(7 Cor. XII, 29). 

5. I. Zeziouuas, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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Precisely what ‘distinctions of order’ do we find in the Eucharistic 
assemblies of Apostolic times? How did these move from the admini- 
stration of the Eucharist to the permanent administration of the unity 
of the Church? The information at our disposal is very limited owing 
to the nature of the sources. 

From Paul’s description of the Eucharistic assembly at Corinth we 
learn that the Eucharist involved ali the members of the Church, but 
that their réle was to approve and confirm it with the Amen. At the Eu- 
charist, there was first the order of those who offered or led, and then the 
order of those who replied with the Amen. This division within the Eu- 
charistic assembly emerged as early as the first century (J Corinthians 
and Z Clement) as a permanent canonica] distinction of the members 
of the Church into clergy and people. ! 

As far as those conducting the Eucharistic assembly are concerned 
the Apostolic period is obscure. The presence of the Apostles as it were 
threw a shadow over the period, which conceals the early Church and the 
roots of its operations and institutions. ? Asfarascan be gathered from 
the Acts of the Apostles, we have to accept that whenever the Apostles 
were present at a Eucharistic assembly, it was they who took charge at 
the Eucharist. ? 

As far as can be ascertained from the Didache, the same applied; 
the travelling “prophets” took charge. 4 Whenever the Apostles were 
not present, it naturally fell to the permanent officials to take charge 
at the Eucharist. When the Apostles disappeared from history, in a 
manner that is very vague in many cases, we find the leadership of the 
Jerusalem Church in the hands of James, together with the ageofdregor. § 
It is possible that these elders existed in the Jerusalem Church before 
James assumed the leadership. Alongside them appeared the écdxovor. 
The institution of this office was connected with the common tables, 
closely associated then with the Eucharist. The government of the Jeru- 
salem Church, therefore, was threefold: James, the reeofdregor, and the 
étdxovot, a pattern which probably succeeded the Twelve, the ngsoBute- 
gor, and the ddxovoc. This also formed the model for the organization 
of those other churches which received Christianity from the Jerusalem 


. Ibid. pp. 53-54. 

. G. Konipanes, op. cit., p. 70. 
. Acts XX, 7. 

. Didache X, 7. 

- Acts XXI, 18. 
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Church. As Professor Konidares’ thorough research has shown,? this 
triad was the first literary form in which the bishop ® appeared in 
history as a specific rank, known initially only by the personal name of 
the man who held the office, and understood within the collective term 
ot ageoBiregot, as long as there was no reason to single him out. Conse- 
quently the office of bishop also existed in the Apostolic period, obscured 
by the presence of the Apostles and associated with the zgeaPitego: and 
dudxovet, either by the less common scriptural expression éxioxomot xai 
dudxovot, or by the more frequent day to day name, of ageoBdtepor. 3 

The texts in existence show that from the start the bishop, encom- 
passed by the zgeafirsv0r and didxover, was in charge of the Eucharist, 
although there is no clear testimony as to who exactly offered the Eu- 
charist. Careful examination of the sources leads to the conclusion that 
the Eucharist could be offered firstly either by the Apostles or by other 
charismatics such as the prophets, and secondly by the bishop surround- 
ed by the zoecPiteoo: and dedxovor. 4 Recent research, however, has shown 
that: 


In Acts XX, 11 we read that Paul celebrated the Eucharist in Troy, when 
the youth Eutychus feli from the third floor while the Christians had come 
together xAdoa: Gorov. I Clement, on the other hand, speaks of a Aevtovgyla té&y 
dxootéiwr. What was the nature of this Aecrovgyia in which the xgeofdtepor 
expelled from Corinth had succeeded the Apostles? Although the term Ae:toug- 
yot is used in different ways by Clement, > it nevertheless, when used here about 
the Apostles, has the special meaning of involving the offering of the Eucharistic 


4. G. Konipargs, op. cit., p. 26. 

2. In a specialist study of the emergence of the episcopal office in the local 
churches and of the clergy in general, J. Colson sees a different development in the 
early Church, He distinguishes two main developments: the Pauline, represented 
chiefly by Clement of Rome and the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Johannine, re- 
presented by Ignatius. He traces these two traditions as they develop to reach ulti- 
mately a synthesis in Irenaeus, via the teaching and tradition of Polycarp, who in 
his Epistle to the Philippians combined the Pauline tradition as found in Philippi 
with the Johannine tradition as it was lived in Smyrna. v. J. Corson, L’évéque dans 
les communautés primitives. Tradition paulinienne et tradition johannique de l’épiscopat 
des origines a St. Irénée. Paris, Edit. du Cerf, 1951. 

3. Cf. G. Koniwanes, ITegi tod roaxot xai xgorixot neguogiapod ev tH xoroe: tod 
Goov ‘éxioxonot zai didxorat, 1960. 

4. [. Zeziouras, op. cit., p. 55. 

5. Elsewhere he refers to Enoch and Noah as Aetrovgyijaartas (IX, 2-4). Yet he 
speaks of the angels (XXXIV, 5) and Old Testament prophets as Aerougyol tis yder- 
tos to® ent, ministers of the grace of God (VIII, 1). Cf. I. Zeziouxas, op. cit., p. 56, 
n. 58. 
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gifts. The Aectougyla tér dnoatéAwy which had been given to the expelled zge- 
ofirepot was the offering of the Gifts, and it was for this reason that their ex- 
pulsion was seen as ‘‘no small sin.”! Consequently the Apostles, among others, 
had the right to offer the Eucharist whenever they found themselves in a church. 
It is indeed possible that in each church there was a special place at the Eucha- 
ristic table which was used by the Apostle whenever he visited, and which after- 
wards, as soon as the Apostolic generation disappeared, became nol simply the 
specific position of the bishop, but also the most vital symbol of his succession 
from the Apostles. ? This would indicate that the Apostolic Succession as a 
historical fact derived from the Eucharist, where the bishop succeeded the 
Apostle as the one to perform the offering. This becomes clear from a study of 
I Clement, where the idea of Apostolic Succession is exclusively concerned with 
the Aerrovgyéa of ‘‘offering the Gifts”. A similar conclusion is to be drawn frem 
examining the Didache. Here the Eucharist appears as the Aerovgyia of the 
prophets as well,? which allows the inference that charismatics in general, 
whenever they visited a particular local church, were able to offer the Eucha- 
rist. 4 


The work of the bishop was initially chiefly liturgical, consisting 
of the offering of the Eucharist. For this reason it was only the bishop 
that was ordained, so that he could take charge of the Eucharist and 
offer it in the name of the “‘whole Church”, as the president of the Eucha- 
ristic assembly. ® 

During the first three centuries, when the bases of the idea of the 
catholicity of the Church were laid, the bishop was above all seen as the 
fegeds, as the one who celebrated the Eucharist, and as the only person 
entitled by his ordination to offer the Eucharist in the name of the Church. 
In administrative matters he was assisted by the “council” of ageoBure- 
oot, who received the ydg:oua for this from him through ordination. 

In charge of the one and only Eucharistic assembly, the bishop 
offered the Eucharist in its name and sat sig tézov Oeod. His throne was 
the living image on earth of the heavenly throne of God, the Cathedra 
Dei or Cathedra Christi, given that the earthly Eucharist was none other 
than a true antitype of the heavenly worship of God. Through his hands 
he offered to God the body of the Eucharist in which the Church in that 
place was united, thus becoming the very Body of Christ. Consequently 


1. I Clem. XLIV, 4. 

2, G. Konrpares, ‘Aradoyx) ’AnoozéAwy’ in OHE IV, 1964, 1116. 

8. Didache X, 7. 

4, I. ZEz10unas, op. cit., p. 57, 

5. M. Gy, ‘Bemerkungen zu den Bezeichnungen des Priestertums in der 
christlichen Frihzeit,’ in Das Apostolische Amt, ed. J. GuyoT, Mainz 1961, 92-109. 
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through him passed all the members and rdyyata, the orders of the 
Church, in the most important form of their relation with God, the Eu- 
charist. 

The identification of the Eucharistic assembly with the very Church 
of God had the immediate consequence of one Eucharist’s being held in 
each Church, led by the one presiding bishop. This first appears clearly 
in the Epistles of Ignatius, who writes: 


Be careful to observe one Eucharist, for one is the flesh of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and there is one cup that is for union in His blood. There is one altar, 
as there is one bishop, together with the body of elders and the deacons. ' 


From this passage, it is clear that for St. Ignatius, who closely 
linked the bishop with the Eucharist and the unity of the Church, the 
unity in Eucharist and bishop presupposed one Eucharistic assembly, 
one altar and one bishop in each Church. 


St. Ignatius’ appeal to the different churches to remain united in one sole 
Eucharist, under one bishop, and at. one altar gives an impression of a corre- 
sponding historical reality. Throughout the first three centuries, the principle 
of the unity of each church in one Eucharistic assembly under one bishop was 
faithfully preserved in all areas. 

It. was for this reason that we find around the beginning of the fourth centu- 
ry the principle that there is in each church one single povoyeréc Qvoractigioy, 2 
while the Council of Nicaea, in spite of the practical difficulties involved, expli- 
city laid down that there could only be one bishop in each town. * 

“"EvOa uy obv navies, tte év xdpatc, elve 2v mdAeow adtol udver eveloxaivto 
yerpotovybévtes (of dx tHv xxBapdv emotpdpovtes ele thy xaBorAtxhy éxxAnolav) of 
ebproxduevor ev TH vAHpw Eoovran év TH abtH oyuate. Bl dé tod tio xalorrniig ExxAn- 
alas éxtoxénov 4 mpecButépov bvtos, mpocépyovtal tiveg, mPdSyAOY, tac 6 dv Emloxo- 
nog THe exxdnatas eer tb Elwyn tob emioxdrov’ 6 88 dvoualduevos mapa totic Acyoue- 
vorg xaBapoic éxtoxoros, Thy tod mpecButépov timhy ghar rAhv el uh kpa Soxoly 1H 
émioxdrw, T%¢ THAH¢ tod évépatoc abtod uetéyetv. Hl 8¢ toto abta uh dpéoxot, ént- 
voyse: témov } yapoemioxérov 4 mpeoButépov, mp to év TH xAhpw Srwe Soxetv 
elvan’ tva wh év tH médet B00 Exioxoror dow.” 

Such a persistent attempt by the first Oecumenical Council to arrange 
matters in this way, ‘so that there shal] not be two bishops in the {i.e. one) 
city” must be seen as connected to the principle which appears clearly as early 
as the time of Ignatius, whereby the unity of each church was expressed essentially 
through one Eucharist and one bishop. 4 


1. Ten, Philad. IV, 1. 

2. v. Busesius Ecel. Hist. 10, IV, 68. 

3. 8th canon of Nicaea (G. Ruatves AnD M. Portes, Tdvraypa ‘leg Kayvd- 
vor, Vol. V1, p. 133). 

4. 1. Geziouvas, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 
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This principle was not altered by the existence of xazv’ ofxov churches, 
as there was not more than one such church in each town, which was 
consequently the entire church of that place, according to St. Paul. 
Nor was the situation changed by the spreading of Christianity to the 
open country, for to start with, and up until about the middle of the 
second century, Christians living in the country met in the church of 
their local town, and later formed special churches under special bishops 
— chorepiscopi, or country-bishops, who originally were algo full bishops. 


What the Council of Nicaea laid down in canon eight, ‘‘that there shall 
not be two bishops in the city”, was undoubtedly the basis of the principle of 
geographical limits to individual churches. ? If without premeditation a church 
came into being without clearly defined geographical limits, and the name of 
each bishop had at an earlier stage come to be firmly linked with the name of 
a particular geographical area, this was not simply a matter of good admini- 
stration, but rather expressed an ecclesiological principle. Even if there were 
no ecclesiological content in this measure, it would nevertheless be difficult not 
to attribute it historically to the inseparable bond joining the Eucharistic as- 
sembly of each place and its ruling bishop with the Church of God itself, which 
is in that place. 3 


It is specifically to these reasons that we must attribute historically 
the canonical principle of absolute equality in essence of all the bishops 
who preside over and tend the local churches, as Aectovgyoi and oixovd- 
poot Geo’, * each as xeyady Xootod zAnodpatos,® by divine law holding 
in their dioceses full ecclesiastical authority which they have received as 
successors of the Apostles. The bishops, as successors of the immediate 
heirs of Christ, the Apostles, hold, and exercise by right, by divine law, 


2. [bid. p. 145. 

2, G. Frornovsxy, ‘Les Limites de l’Eglise,’ in Messager de l’Exarchat du Pa- 
triarche Russe 1961, 28-46. 

3. I. Zeziounas, op. cit., pp. 191-192. See also Metropolitan PanTeteimon 
Ropopovutos, op. cit., p. 21: “Bishops are not consecrated absolutely; in other words 
a bishop is not consecrated bishop without a bishopric. A bishop is elected and con- 
secrated to a particular bishopric, and is called to shepherd and sanctify the faithful 
of his bishopric and to impart divine grace, truth and life to them. This emerges 
clearly from the prayers for the consecration of a bishop, where we read: ‘The divine 
grace, which always heals whatever is diseased and provides whatever is lacking, 
appoints the presbyter NV., beloved of God, bishop of the God-protected city of AZ. 
Let us pray therefore .. .’ It could be said that this is used even for titular bishops, 
but it is not the case with assistant bishops, who from a strictly canonical point of 
view must be seen to comprise an uncanonical institution.” 

4, Tit. 1, 7. 

5. Grecory or Nazianzus, PG VI, 35, 504. 
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the fulness of ecclesiastical authority, celebrating the sacraments, preach- 
ing the Divine Word, and tending the flock that has been entrusted 
to them. ! 


The Eucharist, ihe Bishop, and the Catholicity of the Local Church. 


The fact that each church was united in one Eucharist. taking place 
under one bishop exercised a decisive influence on the development 
of the Catholic Church during the first three centuries. From its earliest. 
appearance in the sources, the term xa0odix7 ’ExxAnota was firmly linked 
with the Eucharist and the bishop taking charge of it, as is made 
clear by the famous passage in ignatius’ Epistle to the Smyrnaeans: 

Haves +6 ériaxére dxoroviette, wg "Inooiig Xptordg tq [latpt, xai t) mpeofv- 
teple ac Tots dxoatOAOLs’ toe 58 Siaxdvous évtpénecbe, w¢ Oeod evtoayv. Mydeic ywots 
sob émoxdrou t. npacséte Tév dvynxdvtey ele Thy éxxdnolav. “Exeivn BeBala Edya- 
orotia Hyeiaw 1) tnd tov énioxonor odoa, } mb dv adrdc énutesyy. “Onov &v pari 

6 énioxonos éxei t6 nAjO0c éotm, dhaneg Snov dv 7] Xgiatds *Inootic, éxei 4 uabodux 

éxndnoia. Odx 26 bv gat yuple tod émoxdmov, ote Barrie, obte dydnny noteiv’ 

aA)’ 5 dv Exeivoc Sontkon, tobto xai th OeG eddpectov, tva doparig F nai PéBarov 
rev 6 nedacetas. ? 

From the connection noticeable in this passage between the ex- 
pressions xafohixy "Exxdnoia and the bad tév éxioxonov odca Eucharist, 
there arises the question, what relation existed between the unity in Eu- 
charist and bishop, and the catholicity of the Church during the first 
three centuries of its development? To arrive at an answer to this ques- 
tion, the content of the term xafodix? ’Exxdnoia must first be defined 
on the basis of the evidence from the first three centuries. ° 

The view has prevailed that the term refers primarily to the Church 
as it exists throughout the world, and only applies to the local church 
secondarily. This is natural in the cosmopolitan, modern world and has 
its roots in the period and theology of St. Augustine, who was the first 
to see the idea of being world-wide as primary in the catholicity of the 
Church. * Careful research, however, into the writings of the first three 


4. J. Karmines, “Exocyoia, in OHE V, 491-494. Ropopoutos, op. cit., pp. 
47-49, Mouratipes op. cit., vol. I, p. 134. 

2. Smyrn. VIT. 

3. R. Beraupy, La traduction de ‘catholicam’ dans les symboles de la foi, and B. 
D. Dupuy, ‘La Catholicité d’hier 4 aujourd'hui,’ in Vers Vunité ehrétienne, XXIV, 
1971, 100-106 and 107-116, where a bibliography will be found. 

4. I. Zeziouas, op. cit., p. 88. At the end of the third century, Cyril of Jeru- 
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centuries shows that the catholicity of the Church did not appear as a 
geographical idea suggesting quantity or extent, and thus cannot be 
linked in principle with the idea of the Church’s being world-wide. 

To define the exact content of this term, it is essential to examine 
its meaning first of all in the ecclesiology of St. Ignatius where the 
term first appears and where the views of those who went before him 
on catholicity can be found. : 

In the Epistle to the Smyrnaeans VIII, where the expression xa6o- 
dunt ’Exxinoia first makes its appearance, there is mention of obedience 
to the bishop just as Christ was shown obedient to the Father, of obe- 
dience to the elders as if to the Apostles, and to the deacons as if “toa 
commandment of God”. Nothing concerning the Church can be done 
without the bishop. The only valid (fefaia) Eucharist is one performed 
by the bishop or his representative. Where the bishop appears is also 
where the local church (1d zAjGoc¢) is, in precisely the same way that 
where Jesus Christ is, there also is the xaBodumy ’ExxdAngoia. It is not per- 
missible either to baptize or to hold a love feast without the bishop. 
Nevertheless whatever the latter approves is also pleasing to God, so 
that whatever is performed may be “sure and valid’. It is clear that the 
whole text refers to the unity of the local church which is focussed on the 
bishop. The bishop is occasioned by the entirety of the unity of the local 
church, and is as well the incarnation of that unity. Everything which 
happens, and above all those activities which specifically express unity, 
such as baptism, the love feast and the Eucharist, only acquire ecclesia- 
stical substance, are only valid when carried out through the medium 
of the bishop. This is summed up by the phrase, dmov 6 éxioxonos, duet 
xai to nAqOoc, t6 2AAOoc being the local church. 

Yet the local church is complete, an integral whole, the entire Church 
of God, because the whole Christ is to be found within it, making it 
through the Eucharist a unity, the one Body of Christ. St. Ignatius 
connects the bishop with Jesus Christ, calling the Lord bishop. What- 


salem provides the first synthesis defining the vatholivity of the Church in which the 
idea of world-wideness is merely one of the senses of the term Catholic Church: “it 
is called Catholic because it exists throughout the oecumene, from one end of the world 
to the other, and because it teaches universally (xa@odixdéc) all the dogmas which 
must come to the knowledge of men,...and because it makes every race of men 
subject to godliness .... and because it universally (xafodexdc) treats and heals 
every kind of sin and enshrines in itself every sort of known virtue...” This syn- 
thesis prevails even in medern Orthodox teaching, at least where systematic theo- 
logy is concerned {I. Zeztounas, op. rit., p. 89). 
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ever occurs to the visible bishop of the Church is transferred to the 
invisible bishop, Jesus Christ. The bishop is a type and image of Christ, 
or of His Father, not in a symbolic, but in a very real sense: 


Tpérov gotiv iraxovew xard prdeulav Smdxpraw’ éret oby Sti tov Extoxomoy tod- 
zov tov BAembuevoy mrava tic, AAA Thy Adoatov maparoyiCerat. } 


This relation between the bishop and Christ allowed Ignatius to 
speak easily of these two persons interchangeably. 2 When he was 
taken to martyrdom and was away from Antioch, the Lord was the 
bishop of that local church. * Two different worlds are thus created: 
God with the bishop, and those apart from the bishop, who are with 
the devil.‘ The unity centred on the bishop is unity centred on God 
and in God.5 "Ogot yao Ozob siew xai Inoot Xororod, odtot peta vob ént~ 
oxéxov eioi.® In this way the union with the bishop forms a union with 
Christ, and vice-versa. 

The unity of the Church is not merely Eucharistic, but because 
of the relation of the bishop to the Eucharist it also became hierarchi- 
cal. The Church of the Philadelphians realizes its oneness when it is 
ody th éntoxdng xat toils obv adt@ ageofrrégorg xal deaxdvoig.? Further, 
the name of church or community could not be used without the priest- 
hood, which is the bishop, elders and deacons. Xwpic todtwr ’ExxAnaia 
od xateitat. 8 

What is performed in the Church is only valid when approved by 
the bishop. The bishop does not derive from men, or through men, but 
from Christ, and the unity centred on the bishop is not human will, but 
gurh Ogos. ® 

The Catholic Church is the entire Church because it possesses the 
entire Christ. Yet the local church is just as catholic, because it too 
possesses the entire Christ through the Eucharist. The bishop, as directly 
connected with the Eucharist, represents the local church as Christ 
represents the entire or Catholic Church. Given that the entire Christ 


41. Magn. UI, 2. 

2. Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp, the heading. 
83. Rom. 1X, 1. 

4. Smyrn. 1X, 1. 

5. To Polycarp V1, 4. 

6. Philad. ITI, 2. 

7. Philad., heading. 

8. Tral. U1, 4. 

9, Magn. TV, 4. 
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is linked with the Church in the Eucharist to the extent that the bishop 
is, the entire or Catholic Church is to be found where both the Eucharist 
and the bishop are present. Thus the bishop becomes xévtgor ti¢ épatiic 
GAAa nai GAnOots "Exxdnoias, 1 and the local church itself becomes the 
xabohiunt ’Exxdyoia. 

St. Ignatius identifies the xu@oAuw) "ExxAnoia with the whole Christ, and 
the whole Christ is to be found and is revealed most perceptibly in the Eucharistic 
assembly and in communion with all the members of each church under the 
leadership of the bishop. Consequently the local church is not catholic as a result 
of its relations with the Church throughout the world, but because of the pre- 
sence within it of the whole Christ in the one Eucharist under the bishop. Jn this 
way each local church with its own bishop is of itself catholic, that is to say it is 
the crystallization at a point in time and space of the whole Body of Christ, 
the entire Church. ? 


The historical circumstances, however, of the generations after 
Ignatius obliged the Church to connect its catholicity with the question 
of correct faith. The threat posed by heresies, and in particular by the 
Gnostic heresies, forced the Church to Jay great emphasis on the question 
of orthodoxy, so as to distinguish the xa8odixn ’Exxinoia from the here- 
sies that were growing up in groups outside the Church (éxté¢ tio ’Ex- 
zAnoiac), but were nevertheless starting to adopt the external signs of 
the true Church. The bishop, consequently, came to be seen as the 
successor of the Apostles not so much by taking charge at the Eucha- 
rist, as had been the case earlier, as by standing within the Apostolic 
teaching. 

In spite of the emergence of the element of orthodoxy, the Eucharist 
continued in this period to be firmly linked with the catholicity of the 
Church in two ways. To start with, orthodoxy without the Eucharist 
was inconceivable, a view emphatically expressed by St. Irenaeus, who 
stressed more than any other writer of the time the question of right 
faith. Connecting orthodoxy with the Eucharist he writes: 

‘Huddy odpgevos h yrdym (i.e. the orthodox faith) 77 edyageoria xai i} eiyagi- 
otia BeBaroi thy prop ... poapépopev yao abz7G (1 Oc) ta USix Sup|erdc xor- 
veviay xal gvoow dnayyédiovres ual duokoyobvies axpxds nal mvebuazog Eyezotv. 7 


The second way in which the true faith appears connected with the 


4. K. Bones, “O dytoc *Fyrdtcos 6 Ocopdgos vai ai regi "Exxdnoiac dvteArppers 
abtod, p. 21, 

2. I. Zeziounas, op. cit., p. 99. 

3. Contra Haereses 1X, 18, 15. PG VII, 1025. 
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Eucharist is expressed by the principle that the Eucharist is inconceivable 
without Orthodoxy.! Thus the Eucharist came to be identified with the true 
faith, and the true faith came to be identified with the Eucharist (Irenaeus), 
while the bishop is shown as the successor of the Apostles as much in 
the Eucharist. as in correct teaching and faith (Hippolytus) preserving 
through the ydouoya tig dAnGetac (Irenaeus) what he exclusively received 
during his ordination, which was performed during the Eucharist (Hip- 
polytus); identity of faith, but also the fulness of the Church (Cyprian). 

Consequently, each church, united in the bishop who was so 
appointed, was the full Church, identified with the whole Body of Christ. 
The term xabodix} “Exxdnoia was above all used during the first three 
centuries for each such church, so as to declare that &va énioxonoy deiv 
elvat év xabohing °Exxdyoia. * 

The catholicity of each episcopal church was not established in 
history and ecclesiology independently of the other churches through- 
out the world. The consciousness that appeared early of the xata tq 
oixovupérny xabodinn “Exxdnoia (Martyrdom of Polycarp X1X) meant that 


1. I. Zeziounas points out that both the ecclesiological character of the Eucha- 
rist and the eucharistic character of the Church are undoubtedly an important ele- 
ment and are already recognized as such among Orthodox theologians, inspiring 
extensive theological interest. Yet while this positive element should be recognized, 
it is equally important to avoid an unbalanced viewpoint. N. Afanasieff and A. 
Schmemann, who may be regarded as the two principal Orthodox exponents of 
Eucharistic ecclesiology, develop it to extreme conclusions which can lead to danger- 
ous and unacceptable tenets. Thus while it is correct to regard the Eucharist as 
preeminently the incarnation and expression of the Church, it cannot be accepted 
with the same lack of reservation as the unique, indispensable element constituting 
the Church and its unity. Eucharistic unity is but a part of the wider unity of the 
Church, to express which, as well as the Eucharist and other vital elements, true 
faith is required, and without this even the Eucharist is powerless. ]. ZEz10uLAS 
correctly describes the extreme tenets of Eucharistic ecclesiology as a negative ele- 
ment, because they tend to undermine the significance of doctrinal differences in 
the Church by relying on the theory that every church which celebrates the Eucha- 
rist “does not cease to be in itself Church of God, even if it is isolated and cut off from 
the others” (AFANASSIEFF, ‘Una sancta’, in Jrenikon XXXVI, 1968, 549). It was because 
the Eucharist is not sufficient to define the Catholic Church, orthodoxy also being 
required, that the consciousness of the Church of the first three centuries as expressed 
by St. Cyprian was not able to recognize ecclesiological fulness to any schismatic 
church, even if it celebrated the Eucharist. It is true that Cyprian’s position did not 
become accepted in the West, where St. Augustine’s views on schism came to prevail 
(1. Zezioucas, op. cit., p. 197). 

2. [. Karrres, “Op0680Z05 "ExxAnarodoyix,’ in Oeodoyta XLI, 1970, 353 f. 
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although there were churches throughout the world, there was in reality 
only one Church. 

This theological and ecclesiological paradox was possible because 
the view of the Church in the first three centuries was primarily mystical 
and sacramental. Since the Church was nothing other than Christ Him- 
self, in whom ‘‘the many” were united and saved, there could not be 
more than one single Church in the world having him as head. To the 
extent, however, that the one Christ and His one Body were not abstract 
conceptions, but a concrete reality manifested in time and space in a 
mystical fashion, particularly in the mystery of the Eucharist, this Body 
could only be sought there, where these mystical and sacramental presup- 
positions were fulfilled. For the early Church this was the one Eu- 
charist in each place, under the one bishop. As a result, because of 
the mystical and sacramental identity of each of the local churches with 
one and the same body, the multiplicity of these churches naturally led 
to the recognition of one, sole Church. Each church did not, therefore, 
form a different realization of the xata ty oixoupérny xabodixn °Exxdn- 
aia, so that each was considered as a part of the whole, but each was 
entirely identified with the whole. As the Church throughout the world 
was “One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic”, so each local church was 
“One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic”, essentially, and not figuratively. 
We are not confronted with two kinds of church, the local and the world- 
wide, but rather with One Church, One Christ and His One Body, which 
is sacramentally fully manifest wherever the faithful are united in the 
breaking of the one bread under the leadership of their bishop. ? 


This one world-wide Church was manifested in history not as a unity of 
parts, but as one of full circles obliged to be essentially identified with each other. 
This unity was manifested both in time, in identity with what the Lord and 
the Apostles taught (Apostolic Succession ef bishops), and in space, in identity 
with what the other churches throughout the world were teaching and the life 
they were leading (synodical institution). The absence of this identity auto- 
matically meant the formation of schism. 


It can be argued that in the first three centuries the unity of the 
local churches in the one ‘‘Catholic Church throughout the world” was 
seen as their identity with the one, whole Christ, and was expressed in 
history as follows: 


1. G. FLorovsxy, op. cit., pp. 9-57. P. Evpeximov, ‘Les principaux courants 
de Vecclésiologie orthodoxe au 19me siécle,’ in L’Ecclésiologie au 19me siécle, Paris 
Edit du Cerf, 1960, 57-76. 
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a) as a vertical relation of each church to the one, whole Christ. 
sacramentally present in the one Eucharist, with which the bishop was 
connected as visible head, possessing the ydoroua tic aAnbelac, 

b) as a historical relation with the earliest period of Christianity, 
with each local church identified with the primitive Apostolic Church, 
and 

c) as a broadening of each church so as to comprehend and be in 
communion with the churches in al] parts of the world, to the extent 
that these churches met the conditions of (a) and (b).! This three- 
dimensional identity of the churches with one another and with Christ 
ultimately and essentially governed the ‘common union of the churches”, 
through which was preserved the One, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 


1. I. Zeziouxas, op. cit., pp. 146-148. For the views of Orthodox theologians 
on the fulness of each local church, cf. Dionysius, Metropolitan of Servia and Ko- 
zani: ‘Each church, united with its bishop, where the mystery of the Eucharist is 
celebrated, is itself within the one, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, not simply as 
part of the whole, but in that it partakes of the whole in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, that is the fulness and Body of Christ” 
(Olxodou} 1959, 129). N. Nesiotes writes: “In the Eucharist, a local community does 
not pray alone, buf as part of the Catholic Church throughout the world, asa part 
which contains the truth in all its fulness through the offering of the one Eucharist” 
(Worship, Eucharist, Intercommunion: an Orthodox Reflection,’ in Studia Liturgica 
II, 1963, p. 198). Cf. MevenDonrr, op. cit., pp. 7-20 and P. Evpoximov, L’Orthodozie, 
p. 130. For the Roman Catholics, although they do not link the local church with 
the Eucharist, cf. R. Bortz, ‘La collégialité dans le Nouveau Testament et chez les 
Peres apostoliques,’ in Le Concile et les conciles, contribution a Vhistoire de la vie con- 
ciliaire de VEglise, pp. 14 f.: “L’éghise locale apparait hiérarchiquement organisée, 
avec Pévéque qui est le chef, le presbytertum qui l'assiste, et les diacres qui sont ses 
ministres. Mais elle apparait aussi comme autonome. Au-dessus de l’évéque il n’y 
a rien, et ilest, humainement parlant, complétement indépendant...,”’ and especially 
J. Hammer, who on the basis of sources from the early Church writes: “It is not the 
sum of the local communities which creates the community in its totality; rather each 
local community, however smal] it may be, manifests the entire Church” (L’Eglise 
est une communion, p. 38). For all these views, v. 1. ZEz10uLAS. op. cit., p. 146, n. 237. 


Chapter Two 
THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE CHURCH 


The Growth of New Communities. 


Christianity, originally an urban religion, began spreading out into 
the country towards the end of the first century, and by the mid-second 
century there were Christians in the villages surrounding Rome. Politi- 
cally, these rural Christians were grouped in areas known as pagt or vici 
and were distinct from urban areas which were called civitates, urbes or 
oppida, and which alone enjoyed full self-government. The pagans in 
these pagi and vici formed independent religious communities united 
around the worship of the god, and often had their own genius pagi. 
The rural Christians, on the other hand, appear to have participated at 
first in the worship performed in the town. The organization of the Church 
appears originally to have developed independently of the secular di- 
visions of the Roman Empire, and to have been governed rather by the 
fundamental ecclesiological principles analysed in chapter one. The 
Church appeared from the start as a Eucharistic assembly under one 
bishop, and its later organization did not greatly alter this shape, which 
was closely connected with basic theological presuppositions. Until 
the mid-second century, for instance, the Christians of the villages formed 
one Eucharistic unity with the Christians of the nearby town. The 
Eucharist was held there, with the bishop presiding, and those living 
in the country would make the journey into town. } 

As the Christian faith continued to expand, new communities began 
to be established in the outskirts of large cities and within small towns, 
particularly in certain parts of the East, such as Asia Minor, where 
Christianity was well advanced, even in rural areas. The religious life 
of these areas then had to be put on a regular basis by appointing a 
clergyman to take charge of them. Many solutions emerged to deal 
with the problem that arose when the Gospel began to be preached 


1. L. Zeztouras, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 
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beyond the boundaries which had at first necessarily contained the 
missionary work. ! 

Presbyters were appointed to answer the religious needs of these 
new communities. The assemblies, however, at which these presided were 
originally catechetical rather than liturgical, and consequently even 
deacons could occasionally take charge. These assemblies met for pra- 
yer and instruction, never for the celebration of the Eucharist. 
Consequently the presbyters’ rdle was for the most part distinct from the 
Eucharist, involving teaching, preparing catechumens, and admonishing 
the faithful by reading the scriptures and by praying. Non-Eucharistic 
meetings led by the presbyters are referred to as an ‘‘ancient custom” 
by Socrates in his Ecclesiastical History: 

(Yet) in Alexandria, on the fourth day of the week, and on what is called 
the day of preparation (i.e. Wednesday and Friday), scriptures are read and the 


teachers interpret them. All this happens at an assembly distinct from the cele- 
bration of the mysteries. And this is an ancient custom in Alexandria. ? 


This first practice was adopted quite naturally in the outskirts of 
the large cities, where the faithful could travel into the city to the central 
church there, and the bishop could visit them in person without much 
difficulty. 

The preshyters, appointed to care for the needs of different parts 
of a bishopric which included groups of Christians beyond the central 
urban population, could exercise their mission and responsibility in two 
ways. Presbyters were either aeguodevtal or pdvipot. 


Visiting or xeguodevtat Presbyters. 


A letter of St. Phileas, bishop and martyr of Thmuis in Egypt, 
written around 307,° and the fifty-seventh canon of the Council of 
Laodicaea speak of the existence of zegudevrai presbyters. The letter 
of St. Phileas suggests that he saw the function of the visiting presbyters 
as answering the spiritual needs of those Christians living outside the 
urban centre where the bishop was based, in areas where permanent 
priests were not considered essential. 4 


. A. Fuicue an> V. Martin, Histoire de l’Eglise, vel II, p. 394. 
. Socrates, Keel. Hist. XX11, PG LXVII, 636. 

. PG X, 1566. 

. A. Friewe ano V. Mantis, op. cit., vol JE, p. $95. 
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Permanent or povpot Presbyters, and the Organization of the maporxta 
or Parish. 


Islsewhere, where communities were created a long way from the 
episcopal centre without any other hishop’s being appointed to take 
charge of them, as appears to have been usual until the mid-third cen- 
tury in Northern Italy and Gaul, the need to appoint permanent priests 
would have arisen in any case; hence the zagoxiar, } the communities 
of Gaul, about which Eusebius speaks.” Yet why did this happen? 
At the beginning of the third century, the Church experienced one of 
its longest periods of peace and freedom, thanks to the policy of the 
Emperors after the death of Septimius Severus in 211, which lasted 
until the accession of Decius in 249. This peace allowed the Christians 
to increase significantly in number, not merely in rural areas, but parti- 
cularly within the large cities, such as Rome. As a result it became dif- 
ficult to assemble all the members of the local church in one Eucharist. 

Then, in the mid-third century, the problem of preserving one 
Eucharistic assembly for the entire city was made even more difficult 
and urgent, owing to a change in imperial policy which began under 
Decius, and was accelerated by Valerian. The policy of toleration to- 
wards Christianity adopted by the Syrian Emperors was deemed to im- 
peril the state at a time when its security was seriously threatened, 
particularly from the East. To confront this new situation, Decius and 
Valerian gave particular importance to the internal condition of the 
Empire and attempted to restore the strict discipline which had earlier 
prevailed. 3 

This led to the legislation of Decius, which required each citizen to 
confess publicly his devotion to the official state religion, and prescribed 
harsh penalties for any who refused to conform. This had serious results 
for Christians. It was characteristic of this period that the bishops in 
particular endured the consequences of the new legislation, and as a 


1. In the earliest canonical sources, zagoxéa means the ecclesiastical area of 
a bishop, the area under his episcopal control. Later, when there ceased to be a bishop 
for each town and its environs, in other words when the bishop ceased to carry out 
the functions of a modern parish priest, the word zagoix/a came to be given to the 
areas which are now called parishes (N. Mitas, Té ’ExxAnoisotixéy Aixatov, p. 416). 

2. “The communities in Gaul of which Irenaeus was bishop,” Eusestus, Eeel. 
Hist. V, XXIII, 3. 

3. M. H. Baynes, ‘The Great Persecutions,‘ in the Cambridge Ancient History, 

XII, pp. 656 f. 
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result many churches were for a long time deprived of their liturgical 
leadership, either because of the execution of their bishop, or because of 
his exile or flight, or even in some cases because of his apostasy. Thus 
the Church of Carthage did not see its bishop Cyprian for fifteen months. 
At the same time, the Church of Alexandria was long deprived of the 
presence of its bishop Dionysius, and Rome was without a bishop for 
about two years after the martyrdom of Pope Sixtus [I. The problem, 
therefore, of who was to take charge of the Eucharist in the absence of 
the bishop became acute. 

The solution to this problem lay in strengthening the liturgical 
competence of the presbyters. Thus, when Cyprian was away from his 
church, he entrusted his functions to the presbyters and deacons. The 
celebration of the Eucharist was included amongst these functions. 
Similarly, the presbyters and deacons of Rome appear to concentrate 
in their hands the entire leadership of the Church of Rome after the death 
of Fabianus in the year 250, and a letter from Alexandria tells us that 
the regular Eucharistic assemblies were continued in that city while 
Dionysius was absent. These examples from Africa, Rome and Alexan- 
dria suffice to demonstrate that the functions of the presbyters were 
extended for practical reasons. This development should be dated 
around the mid-third century. 

Yet the enormous increase at this time of Christians within the 
cities and probably also in the open country, coupled with the continued 
absence over long periods of the bishops from these churches, obliged 
the Church to entrust the leadership of the Eucharist to the presbyters 
more permanently than had been customary, and to share the one 
Eucharist under the bishop amongst several assemblies led by presby- 
ters. Thus at this period presbyters first appeared linked permanently 
on an individual basis with particular communities. This was the original 
form of the parish. } 


4. If the one Eucharist under the bishop constitutes the realization in that 
place of the entire Body of Christ, how should one interpret the many parish Eucha- 
rists under the same bishop? Do they not amount to a multiplicity of churches within 
the one Church? Not at all, because the parishes which emerged for practical reasons 
and because they were seen to be necessary were not regarded as independent Eucha- 
ristic unities within the bishopric, but rather as organically dependent like branches 
on the one Eucharist centred on the bishop. For this reason the living presence of 
the bishop in the Eucharist in the parishes was regarded as a sine qua non and was 
realized by the Fermentum, among other things. The fermentum was a piece of the 
Eucharist celebrated by the bishop which was taken by the acolytes toe those who 
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The Increase in the Number of Bishops. 


Parallel with the emergence of visiting and permanent presbyters, 
the number of bishops was increased as a further solution to the problem 
of safeguarding the spiritual life of those areas outside the great urban 
centres. While this was common in Italy, it was still more widespread 
in Africa, where there can be observed, if not from the third, at least from 
the early fourth century, a quite extraordinary number of episcopal sees. 
The councils that met at that period to deal with the Donatist Schism 
show hundreds of bishops in a relatively small area. It is therefore obvious 
that there were bishops in small towns and even in large villages who as 
far as their power was concerned were of equal standing to the bishops 
of the large cities. | 

The office of bishop began to grow in strength from the second 
century onwards. This was the period of the first great external and 
internal crises of the Church. The truth of the Church’s faith, together 
with its enlargement thanks to such secular conditions as the develop- 
ment of urban civilization under Antoninus had two results: firstly it 
attracted the attention of the Roman state, which because of its syn- 
cretistic policy saw the exclusiveness and secrecy of Christianity as 
hostile. Secondly it brought the Church into contact with the world 
and its philosophy. The crisis brought about in the Church by the per- 
secutions was a test of the spiritual and moral endurance of its mem- 
bers. 

At the same time, the Church also went through an internal crisis 
as a result of the emergence of Christian Gnosticism and Montanism, and 
the formation of the Marcionite Church. 

It was the struggle of the Church against these internal and external 


could not partake of the episcopal Eucharist and especially to those assemblies 
where the Eucharist was celebrated by presbyters. Thus the Eucharist centred on 
the bishop was not essentially divided by the emergence of parishes. What in fact 
did happen could be described as a local dispersion of the presbyterate which concele- 
brated with the bishop so as to serve the needs of the Church. Essentially the parish 
did not bring about a multiplicity of Eucharists, but simply an extension of the one 
episcopal Kucharist to different places in the bishopric in such a way that the origi- 
nally single concelebration of bishop and presbyterate was not destroyed or split into 
a number of independent Eucharistic centres within one and the same Church (I. 
ZEZIOULAS, op. cit., p. 195, cf. J. A. Junemann, ‘Fermentum’, in Colligere Fragmenta 
(Festschrift Alban Dold), pp. 185-190 and C. Borrr, ‘Presbyterium’ and ‘Ordo 
episcoporum,’ in Jrenikon 1956, p. 11). 
1. A. Fricne and V. Martin, op. cit., vol II, p. 396. 
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enemies which strengthened the episcopate. Bishops became more nu- 
merous, and their importance increased. Christian communities in cities 
which until then had not had bishops did their best to acquire them,and 
it was usually the churches which had originally brought Christianity 
to them which would give them their bishop. The extent of episcopal 
jurisdiction was similarly increased. ? 


Chorepiscopt. 

From the cities, Christianity spread into the country, establishing 
Christian communities there, the most important of which had special 
bishops, called Chorepiscopt, or Country-bishops, that is bishops in the 
villages and rural areas. These are clearly to be identified with the “bishops 
of the fields” which Eusebius mentions. 7 When did the office of Chore- 
piscopi enter the Church? Different periods have been suggested. Some 
consider that the origins of the office should be sought in the first century 
itself; others believe the earliest possible date is the second half of the 
second century. In any case, while it can be argued that neither the first 
century nor the beginning of the second yield any evidence about chore- 
piscopi, right from the mid-second century the office appears clearly 
and unmistakably in the West. In the second half of the second century 
there are two clear examples of bishops pag: or gict in Italy—chorepiscopi 
in fact, although they are not cited under this title; Alexander, bishop 
of a country area in Tuseia, called Vicus Baccanensis, and Triopius, 
bishop of the Pagus Appiae.* There is evidence that in Rome, in 249, 
Novatian was ordained “by bishops of very small towns’, that is by 
chorepiscopi. 4 At the same period we are informed of the convocation 
of a council of seventy one bishops, a number far exceeding the number 
of towns in the relevant area. There is an earlier instance of a village 
bishop in the East described by Eusebius in his account of the Montanist 
heresy: Zoticus, bishop of Comana in Phrygia in the latter half of the 
second century. > 

What exactly were chorepiscopi?® Did they have full episcopal 


+ 


1. G. Konipares, Ievint) ’Exxdnovactixy ‘Iorogla, p. 146. B. STEPHANIDES, 
*ExxAnovactixy “Iotogia, p. 97. 

2. Eusesius, Eccl. Hist. VII, 30. 

3. I. Zeziouxas, op. cit., p. 78. 

4. TuroporeT or Cyrus, Haereticarum Fabularum III, PG UX XXIII, 408 A. 

5, Eusesius, op. cit., V, XVJ, 17. 

6. For chorepiscopi, cf. relevant article by E. Kirsten in Reallexikon fiir 
Antike und Christentum. 
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jurisdiction, or were they rather presbyters with semi-episcopal jurisdi- 
etion? The basic sources are canons of local councils: the thirteenth of 
Ancyra (314), the fourteenth of Neocaesarea (this council took place 
some time between 314 and 325), the tenth of Antioch (341), the sixtieth 
of Sardica (either 343 or 344) and the fifty-seventh of Laodicaea (some 
time between 343 and 385). 

From a comparative examination of these canons, it emerges that 
the rights and importance of the chorepiscopus constantly diminished. 
The canon of Ancyra envisages the episcopal rights of the chorepiscopus 
to be confined to his particular area. On the other hand, so as to place 
the chorepiscopus in closer dependence on the bishop of the city, the 
Council of Antioch, about a generation later, makes a slight change; two 
points of significance are to be observed: firstly it is clearly recognized 
that the chorepiscopus clearly belongs to the rank of bishop (eé xal ye:- 
eobeciay elev éxtondnov sidnpdtec), and secondly that they were only able 
to ordain the lower clergy (xafitordv dvayvdatas xal dnvdiaxdvous xal éEoo- 
motas xa tH todtwr doxeiofar nooaywyf). An attitude towards chore- 
piscopt was meanwhile spreading, and is expressed by the Council of 
Sardica: in rural areas a presbyter was sufficient, and where a preshyter 
was sufficient because of the small population, to appoint a bishop would 
degrade the episcopal name and authority. The Council of Laodicaea 
in the following generation went as far as making the position completely 
redundant: ‘Bishops are not to be appointed in the country.’ We may 
accordingly conjecture that the diminution and disappearance of the 
office of chorepiscopus occurred gradually, the chorepiscopi being ori- 
ginally full bishops, and that this movement to decrease the number of 
bishops was accelerated in the fourth century and was connected with 
the increasing liturgical competence of the presbyters. ? 


The Two Principal Types of Ecclesiastical Organization. 


We therefore have two kinds of ecclesiastical organization. Certain 
areas, such as Africa and the leg of Italy, always had an abundance of 
bishops, with sees even in the smallest towns, although not in mere vil- 
Jages. Elsewhere, such as Northern Italy, Gaul, Britain, Spain and II- 
lyricum, there were fewer bishoprics under the control of bishops possess- 
ing wider local jurisdiction. Parishes, however, were increased, and pres- 
byters were made responsible for them. Again in most areas there arose 


1. I. Zezrouas, op. cit., p. 74-76. 
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a perceptible need for one bishop to hold office in each town. This is 
to be observed—not without exceptions—in Gaul al the beginning of 
the fourth century. This never had absolute effect, yet by the end of 
the third century there is clear evidence that in Spain one sole bishop 
governed the faithful of the two churches of Legio and Asturica. The 
province of Scythia, which contained several cities, only had one bishop 
for the provincial capital Tomi. + 


Mother Churches. 


From what has just been said, it can be seen that it was natural that 
bishops of small towns which owed their origin and foundation to the 
bishop of a larger and more important town came under his supervision 
and to a certain extent were dependent upon him. This could equally 
be applied, at least generally, to all ‘daughter churches’, even large 
cities, in their relations with their particular ‘“‘mother church’. The 
mother church always preserved a moral supremacy. Sometimes its 
bishop emerged as leader, to a certain extent, of the bishops of a parti- 
cular area, as Carthage did in the Church of Africa. This was by no means 
always the case. In most instances, until the third century, the idea of 
fraternal ties between churches prevailed, rather than that of a hierarchi- 
ca] structure. ? 


Local Churches and their Unity. 


Quite clearly the earliest churches were local in character. No local 
church exceeded its own borders. This, however, did not have the effect 
of isolating them, for Christians always had the feeling that they formed 
one single body, the Body of Christ, that they were the ‘‘Israe] of grace” 
scattered throughout the world, yet united in Christ. * 

While each local church was conscious of being itself complete, this 
consciousness did not entail its isolation from the common union of the 
churches, because its integrity was not a private possession, but a gift 
of God’s grace to every loca] church. All the local churches throughout 
the world lived the same reality in the Eucharist, and as a result witness- 


1. A. Fricne and V. Martin, op. cit., vol. II, p, 398.G. Konipares, Ai Mytgo- 
adhewc nai Apytemtaxonal to} Oixovperxot Tatgiagyelov xai 4 ‘rd? adréy, p. 101. 

2. A. Fricne and VY. Martin, op. cit., vol. II, p. 398. 

3. P. Porakes, Jaroqai neotinobécers tot apwrtefov tot énioxdnov Kewyvotarti- 
voumdédems, p. 5. 
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ed to the unity in the Eucharist of the Church of God. It was this Euchari- 
stic unity which was the nucleus of unity in the true faith and love. As 
a result, all the local churches which live the same Eucharistic reality 
must bear witness in the same way, in faithfulness to the Scriptures and 
to Apostolic tradition. Yet not ail the local churches could boast a direct 
and unbroken succession of bishops back to Apostolic times. Many had 
come to know Christianity not from a particular Apostle, but through 
the missionary activity of another local church. It is clear that the witness 
of those local churches which were directly linked with the Apostolic 
period was seen as more authentic than that of local churches whose 
relation to the Apostolic period was through the mother church. This 
evaluation of the witness of each local church by the extent of its con- 
nection with the Apostolic tradition gave a privileged position in a 
sense to those Apostolic churches which could demonstrate the fidelity 
of their witness to the Apostolic tradition. 

As long as the Church did not face doctrinal problems, each local 
church attempted to lead an integral life in accordance with Apostolic tra- 
dition, and the identity of this tradition in all the local churches through- 
out the world assured unity in the true faith. When any serious question 
arose, the local churches without direct Apostolic origins would have 
recourse to the mother church. Yet the relations between ‘‘mother” 
and “daughter” churches in no way affected the integrity of the latter, 
because these relations were specifically designed to avoid this. What 
was a difficult problem for one local church, being in itself a problem of 
the Church of God, was a problem for all the local churches throughout 
the world. Hence, when an individual local church offers to bear witness 
in the affairs of another, this does not indicate any particular power, 
but rather the experience of that church in taking an active réle in 
another church which is in danger. ? 

These churches, as ‘‘the body in Christ Jesus”, ({ Clem. XXXVIII) 
“where order prevails, which Christ as king established,” did possess 
internal unity, in spite of being dispersed throughout the known world, 
and in spite of differences of understanding (cf. J Cor. and I Clem. 
XLVII). While this unity was certainly spiritual in principle, a unity 
of faith and love and aspirations, it also included certain forms of 


4. B. Pueipas, MWootnoPéce dtapogpamcews tod Oecpot tio TMertagyiac wy 
Tlatgiagzav, pp. 26-27, Cf. N. Aranassizrr, ‘L'Eiglise qui préside dans l’amour,’ 
in La primauté de Pierre dans l'Eglise orthodoxe, Neuchatel-Paris, p. 24. H. Kine, 
Die Kirche, p. 365. 
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administration and worship which were centred on the Eucharist. ! 
The consciousness of unity before the Church fully developed its 
catholic characteristics and appearance and even before the middle of 
the second century was so strong as to be discernible in the Apostolic 
Fathers. It underlies / Clement, where we read: 

Let us take our body: the head without the feet is nothing... . Let our 
whole body be saved in Christ Jesus (KXXVII & XXXVIII). Therefore why 
are there quarrels and anger and feuds and divisions amongst you? Have we 
not one God, and one Christ, and one Spirit of grace which was poured out upon 
us? Ts there not one calling in Christ? So why do we tear and fracture the mem- 
bers of Christ, and quarrel] against our own body, and arrive at such a demented 
state that we forget that we are members of each other (XLVI, 5 f.)? 2 


“The flock of Christ with the appointed presbyters” of J Clem. LIV, 
2 which forms 16 xzAjGog of each local church (Ignatius) is not a single 
entity, any more than the Church throughout the world is the sum of its 
parts. Rather, it consists of the members of the one Body of Christ. 
The Church of Antioch, exercising in the name of the risen Christ a 
world-wide mission, gave the title xafod:m) ’Exxdnofa to this visible 
Church as early as the end of the first century. ° 

While Clement concentrates more on the Church as a community, 
Ignatius expresses what he believes about the unity of the Church of 
the time more clearly and fully. He writes emphatically that ‘“‘wherever 
the bishop appears, there also is the congregation, just as wherever 
Christ Jesus is, there is the Catholic Church.”’ Thus the invisible head of 
the universal Church is Christ present everywhere. The head of the local 
church is the bishop. 

Ignatius stresses in particular the unity of the visible Catholic 
Church, and gives these instructions: 


Take pains, therefore, to observe one Eucharist, for there is one flesh of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup for union in His blood. There is one altar, 
as there is one bishop, together with the presbytery and the deacons my fellow- 
servants, so that whatever you may do, you do it in God’s fashion. 


He also discerns the unity of the visible Church in the bishops as 
a body: ‘“‘The bishops that are set in the most distant parts are in the 
mind of Jesus Christ.” * Ignatius’ teaching, enshrined in this sentence, 


41. G. Konipanss, ‘Hf dsayedgpwors tij¢ Kabodixiic “Exxdnotac, p. 28. 
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is important for the later development of the external shape of the 
Chureh and for its unity in the democratic synodieal system and is to 
be seen as the prelude to the idea of the Oecumenical Council. ! 

Because of the different meanings of the word xafodixds, the unity 
of the Church as a whole in the local churches means that the local church 
stands for the universal Church, and the universal Church for the lo- 
cal. * For this reason, the term xaSodix) éxxdgofa was soon after trans- 
ferred to the local churches. ® 

During the subapostolic period, as was said earlier, the unity of 
the Catholic Church was spiritual, yet certain external actions and litur- 
gical forms were diverse, and the individual churches were independent, 
because a written Jaw had not yet been formed, and councils on the model 
of the Apostolic Council did not function as an institution. Commu- 
nication between the churches was frequent and was effected by personal 
visits, by letters and by envoys. Anything connected with the peace, 
stability, progress and unity of the churches was considered a mutual 
concern, as was also the desire which occasionally arose that certain 
common principles, customs and practices should hold sway in the day 
to day life of the Church.‘ Thus Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, went 
to Rome to discuss various matters with Pope Anicetus. Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth, ‘‘communicated frequently not only with those under 
him, but also with people from abroad,” by means of his letters. > The 
one to the Lacedaemonians ‘is a hortatory instruction on the subject 
of peace and unity;’’ that to the Athenians is ‘a call to faith and to the 
life according to the Gospel.” In a third to the Nicomedeans ‘the combats 


1. G. Konrpanes, “df dtupdgpwors tijg Kabodijs “Exxdnoiac, p. 27, and Ie- 
wxh Exxdnovaotinn “Iovegia, p. 128. 
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the heresy of Marcion and compares it with the rule of truth.’ Another 
was written ‘‘to the Church dwelling in Gortyna, together with the other 
bishoprics in Crete,” while the rest were addressed to ‘‘the Church dwel- 
ling in Amastris, together with those in Pontus.” 1 


Councils. 


It soon appeared necessary for these two-way relationships and 
communications between the sister churches to be put on a more concrete 
footing. In fact during the first four centuries attempts can be seen, 
sometimes premeditated, sometimes spontaneous, to make the relation- 
ships between the churches more systematic, to manifest their unity 
more profoundly, and to embody it organically in the structure of the 
Church. # 

One of the best ways of bringing about unity, or to be more precise 
one of the most natural manifestations of the unseen unity already in 
existence, was to be to call meetings of representatives from the various 
churches to exchange views, and to take joint resolutions on various 
questions that concerned them all. 

In fact the first ‘councils and convocations of bishops” mentioned 
in history are those mentioned as having been held in Asia Minor against 
Montanism: 


The faithful of Asia often assemble in many places in Asia for this purpose, 
and examine recent addresses. When they declare them to be profane, they 
reject the heresy. Heretics are thus expelled from the Church and are excluded 
from communion. 4 


Councils later met to deal with the celebration of Easter, because 
of the differences between Asia Minor and the other churches of the 
Empire when it came to the date of observing the feast and the fast be- 
fore it. 

In Asia Minor, the crucifixion was celebrated on the 14th of Nisan 
and the consequent salvation through the Last. Supper—the Eucharist 
that is—would be commemorated on whatever day it chanced to fall. 
In the evening they would stop fasting and celebrate, in a manner 
analogous to the Jewish Passover Meal, the Christian Paschal Feast. 
In the West, as well as in many Eastern Churches, the Resurrection of 


4. Eusesius, Eccl. Hist. WV, XXIII, 1-18. 
2. A. Fuicue and V. Martin, op. cit., vol. I], p. 398. 
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the Lord was celebrated on the Sunday following the 14th of Nisan, 
regardless of the exact calendar date. First came the fast, which began 
on the day of the crucifixion—Friday—and finished on Saturday at 
midnight, when the day of the Lord’s resurrection began, starting with 
the Eucharist. The difference was examined and discussed by Pope 
Anicetus and Polycarp of Smyrna during the Jatter’s visit to Rome. They 
did not however agree, because each represented the traditional practice 
of his respective church, and stood by it. 


And as things were so, they communicated with each other, and in Church 
Anicetus yielded the Eucharist to Polycarp.... . , and they took their leave 
of one another in peace, and everyone in the Church was at peace, whether they 
observed the fourteenth day or not. 


The conviction that in essentials the unity of the Church must be 
upheld, while in non-essentials freedom is to prevail, would appear to 
be at the basis of this amicable difference. 

The idea of unity in diversity was particularly strong in the East, 
and an example occurred in 192, when there was an attempt to make 
the celebration of Easter uniform throughout the Church. The question 
arose when Blabus, a presbyter from Asia Minor in Rome, who was 
probably in charge of the resident Asia Minor community there, attempt- 
ed to introduce the quartodeciman usage. ? 

Then, at the instigation of Pope Victor of Rome: 


Councils and assemblies of bishops were accordingly summoned to deal 
with this question, and all with one mind formulated in letters an ecclesiastical 
dogma to Christians everywhere, that the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection 
from the dead should never be celebrated on any day other than Sunday, and 
that on this day alone should we keep the end of the Paschal fast. There survives 
until today a letter of those that assembled in Palestine under the presidency 
of Theophilus, Bishop of the community in Caesarea, and Narcissus, Bishop of 
the community in Jerusalem. Another exists from those that met in Rome to 
deal with the same question, showing that Victor was bishop. There is another 
from the Pontic bishops, whose president was Palmas, because he was the eldest. 
There is another from the communities of Gaul, which were supervised by Ire- 
naeus (OR where Irenaeus was bishop), and another from the communities of 
Osrhoéne, and the towns there. In particular there is one from Bacchyllus, Bishop 
of the Church of Corinth, and there are letters from a great many others who 
put forward one and the same opinion and decision and cast the same verdict: 
the one rule outlined above. The bishops of Asia, however, led by Polycrates, 


1. Ibid. V, XXIV, 17. 
2. G. Konipares, op. cit., p. 224. 


vigorously affirmed that they ought to adhere to the ancient custom that had 
been handed down to them. Polycrates himself, in the letter he wrote to Victor 
and the Church of the Romans, expounded the tradition which he had inherit- 
ed.1 


From this account of Eusebius, two things in particular emerge: 
that the local churches composed provinces and met in provincial coun- 
cils, and that at the head of each province was the bishop of the secular 
metropolis, who would preside and come into contact with the bishops 
of other metropolitan churches. Some of these were Theophilus for Cae- 
sarea and Palestine, Narcissus for Jerusalem, Victor for Rome and Italy, 
Palmas for Amastris and Pontus, and Polycrates for Ephesus and 
Asia, ? 

Yet as early as the end of the second century it appears that there 
was a hierarchical organization which roughly corresponded with the 
secular administration. It should be emphasized that this was one 
hundred and forty years before the Council of Nicaea. ® 

As a revival of the idea of the Apostolic Council, the convocation 
of local councils to combat Montanism and later to deal with the question 
of Easter created a common external institution, the council, which was 
both adaptable and based on democratic majority rule. The council, 
as an institution, further developed the function of formulating and pre- 
serving the internal signs of unity of the Catholic Church, and of intro- 
ducing the general recognition of ecclesiastical tradition. 4 

Councils became an habitual institution in the Church during the 
third century, when they were expressly called to examine and confront 
the two questions of those that had lapsed during the persecutions and 
the baptism of heretics, and to come to some decision. Some of these 
councils were probably provincial, as was certainly the case for the council 
that met in Cathage to deal with the baptism of heretics. 

Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia at the same period, 
wrote to Cyprian of Carthage and said: 


1. Eusepius, op. cit., V, V, 23-24. 

2. The amalgamation of churches in provinces is very ancient in the East and 
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When we need to, our presbyters and church leaders meet each year to set 
in order those matters which have been entrusted to our care, and the most 
important questions are dealt with in common deliberation. * 


Councils were clearly involved here, but were they provincial? 
The Councils of Iconium and Synnada fifteen years earlier (230-235), 
called to discuss the baptism of heretics, were not simply provincial, 
but were of wider significance. In Asia Minor provincial councils were 
also probably called, although there is no explicit evidence of this. ? 

In any case, there is no doubt that the proximity of bishops resulted 
in the council’s being adopted as an institution within the general deve- 
lopment of ecclesiastical organization as a whole. If any particular church 
were in need, the neighbouring bishops would be summoned. There are 
examples from the early third century of nearby bishops being called 
to deal with an irregular episcopal election. 


Having done this, with the agreement of the bishops that governed the 
churches of the neighbourhood, they made him stay there by force. * 


The provincial division of the Roman Empire was based on this 
concept of proximity, and formed to a great extent the model for the 
development of the eeclesiastical system. 4 

The synodical system, therefore, emerged in the form of local councils 
of nearby bishops in a surprisingly uniform fashion. This cannot be inter- 
preted merely by the consciousness of unity in the true faith, in love and 
in the Eucharist possessed by all the local churches throughout the world, 
because the organization of councils everywhere must have been realized 
on the basis of some model. This model must be sought in the Church 
and can be found in the Church’s ancient practice when consecrating 
bishops. The bishop of the vacant see was consecrated by nearby bishops, 
who took part not merely in the ceremony of consecration, but also 
in the election, either accepting or rejecting the nominee of the local 
church itself. It is, however, characteristic that the bishop’s consecration 
took place before the principal part of the Eucharist, in which the sacri- 
fice takes place, began. Immediately after the consecration, one of the 
bishops “offers the sacrifice to the hands of him that has been consecrat~- 
ed,” and the new bishop thereafter acts as principal celebrant in the 
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Eucharist. The ‘‘offering of the sacrifice’ to the newly consecrated bishop 
plainly shows not only that the local church, in the person of the bishop, 
felt itself completely to be the Church, but also that the new bishop was 
already in communion with the other bishops, and the communion of 
the local church with the other churches was guaranteed. Consequently 
the assembly of bishops to consecrate a new bishop in a vacant see had 
all the elements of the council, as this appeared in the second century 
as an institution with strict territorial limits. The Church accordingly 
was ready to confront heresies by calling local councils, which were 
usually convoked as meetings of bishops for consecrating others. In 
this sense, episcopal consecration was an expression of the synodical 
system and also influenced the way in which local councils met in the 
second century. ! 


Metropolitans. 


Alongside the provincial councils emerged the office of metropoli- 
tan. The provincial councils met in the provincial capital, the largest and 
most important city of the province which in most cases would already 
have received the honorary title of metropolis from the imperial 
government. The bishop of the capital presided at the council, and was 
entrusted not only with executing its resolutions, but also with super- 
vising the other bishops of the province. ? It was consequently natural 
that the bishop of the capital, the metropolitan, acquired a certain super- 
jority over the other bishops of the province. These other bishops through- 
out the provinces of the Empire reacted against the subsequent develop- 


1. B. Pueipas, op. cit., pp. 44-46, cf. A. SCHMEMANN, ‘La notion de primauté,’ 
in La primauté de Pierre dans l’Eglise orthodoxe, 133-134. Nevertheless, as Pheidas 
rightly points out, it is understandable that “when we speak about the consecration 
of a bishop as the model for the local synods, we do not mean that the origin of the 
synodical system in the Church was influenced by the way in which episcopal conse- 
crations were performed, because this belongs to the essence of the Church and was 
already well developed in the Apostolic Council. Rather we are searching for the 
external model of the local expression of the synodical system in the second century, 
i.e. the model on which the local synods were convened and composed. In this sense, 
the resemblance of the external form of the assembly of bishops for the consecration 
of a bishop for a vacant see to that of the local synod is self-evident, because the 
former is in the last analysis.a local synod and expression of the conciliarity of the 
Church” (B. Pueipas, op. cit., p. 46, n. 220). 

2. J. Corson, L’Episcopat catholique, p. 77, G. Konipares, Ter. ’Bexd. ‘Tor. 
p. 241 f. 
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ment and strengthening of this superiority of the bishops of the provin- 
cial capitals. Eusebius writes that lust for power provoked jealousy, 
enmity, hate, quarrels and threats among the bishops. ! 

Thus, as quarrels had first broken out between presbyters and 
bishops, and later between chorepiscopi and bishops, they now broke 
out between bishops and metropolitans. The Council of Nicaea in 325 
laid down precisely how the provincial and metropolitical organization 
was to work.* The term pyteomoditns first appears in canon four of 
Nicaea. The metropolitan was also called 6 xgwtedwr and 6 tic newts 
xabédgac. 

The metropolitical system was mainly developed in Asia Minor, 
and later spread to the areas of Antioch and Egypt and the West, reaching 
Italy after 350 and Gaul and Spain at the end of the fourth century. In 
Africa it developed differently, perhaps because there were no large cities 
there. After a while a system came to prevail there by which the senior 
of the bishops presided over the council, because in Numidia and Mauri- 
tania there were no constant metropolitan cities. The office of metropoli- 
tan continued to be unknown in this region until the sixth century, and 
this occurred also for a while in Pontus and Spain. In Africa procon- 
sularis, however, the Bishop of Carthage occupied the position of both 
metropolitan and exarch. * 


Exarchs and Patriarchs. 


It was the rapid increase in the number of bishops during the third 
century and their concentration around the bishop of the capital and 
in the synodical system which, as we have just seen, formed the basis 
of the office of metropolitan. At the same period there began to emerge 
another, higher dignity, that of exarch. This office reached its full deve- 
lopment in the fourth century, and thus naturally paved the way for 
the appearance in the fifth century of a new, distinct. administrative 
grade, that of patriarch. 4 

“E€aoyos is a classical word and originally referred to the leader or 
chief of the chorus of priests, who was known as Zéaozog xai noonyeumr. 


1. Evsesius, Ecel. Hist. 1, 8. 

2. G. KoniDargs, op. cit., p. 375. 

3. A. Fercue and VY. Martin, op. cit., vol. IH, p. 400-402 and E. Lanne, op. 
cit., p. 293. 

4. G. Konrpares, op. cit., p. 975. 
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Subsequently, during the early Byzantine period, it was the title borne 
by the highest ranking officer in the army, with command of a complete 
diocese—one of the large regions into which Constantine divided the 
Empire. The title came into ecclesiastical and canonical use with similar 
connotations. In the history of its adoption by Christianity, three stages 
of development can be discerned: The early stage, when the office of 
exarch had independent significance; the middle period, when the exarch 
was merely an instrument of patriarchal authority, and the most recent 
stage, which to a certain extent represents a return to the independence 
of the early stage. Of these we shall examine here only the first two. 

The most significant use of this term is the earliest, which is depen- 
dent on the organic development of the idea of ecclesiastical admini- 
strative power. From the earliest years of Christianity, even in the New 
Testament Epistles, the ecclesiastical administrative divisions can be 
seen to conform and adapt themselves to the secular. The most extensive 
ecclesiastical areas took the name of entire countries, such as for example 
the Churches of Asia (J Cor. XVI, 19). There were also extensive areas 
called by the names of provinces, as for instance the Macedonian Church 
(1 Cor. VUI, 1); and smaller ecclesiastical units were called by the names 
of the metropolises or the important provincial cities which were their 
centres, such as the Church of Thessalonica (J Thess. I, 1), Ephesus (Ree. 
II, 1) and others. Each of these churches had its own independent admi- 
nistration, while the administration of such matters as concerned them 
all was concentrated in the metropolis of each ecclesiastical area. When 
St. Paul left the Churches of Asia, he addressed himself to the pastors 
of Ephesus and entrusted them with locking after the ecclesiastical 
administration of the entire area, Ephesus being the most important 
city (Acts XX, 17-35). He did the same with the Churches of Achaia, 
entrusting them to the Christians of Corinth, the metropolis of the area 
UT Cor. I, 4). This Apostolic practice appears also in the first canons the 
Church decreed, which dealt with the prerogatives of bishops and always 
took into consideration the secular status of the cities where the churches 
were situated. ! 

Constantine was alsu responsible for reforming the civil administra- 
tion, giving it greater harmony and unity. He divided the whole empire 
into four large prefectures: Oriens, Ulyricum, Italia and Gallia. These 
prefectures were further divided into dieceses, the dioceses into pro- 


4. Cf. Apost. Canons 14 and 15 and N. Mivas, op. cit., p. 425. 
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vinces, and the provinces into cities. In charge of each of these areas was 
a ruler with the corresponding title of praefectus, exarchus, procurator 
and parochus; Kcclesiastical administration quickly developed along the 
hierarchical lines of the new imperial administration. At the Council 
of Chalcedon, this principle of adaptation to the secular adminstration 
came to be seen as binding in law, and this was confirmed by the thir- 
tieth canon of the Council in Trullo. Little by little, the bishop of the 
metropolis emerged from the ecclesiastical organisation. Originally he 
did not bear the title of metropolitan, but was called 6 me@toc—in Latin 
primus, the first—as can be seen from the thirty-fourth Apostolic canon. 
In the East, this title was developed fairly quickly, but in the West, when 
referring to the ecclesiastical authority of the metropolitan, they preferred 
to use the old term primus as it appears in the forty-eighth canon of the 
Council of Carthage. Parallel with this, the Council of Sardica introduced 
into ecclesiastical usage as a synonym for metropolitan the new term 
exarch of the province. So originally exarch signified the primus or me- 
tropolitan of the area, that is of the province. Yet the exarch soon came 
to have a more exalted status between metropolitan and patriarch. The 
first indisputable appearance of éagyos as a canonical term is in the 
Acts of the Council of Antioch in 445, where Domnus, Bishop of Antioch, 
is referred to by this title. Zonaras, in his interpretation of the seven- 
teenth canon of Antioch, writes: 


Others were also called exarchs — to wit the Bishops of Caesarea in Cappa-~ 
docia, of Ephesus, Thessalonica and Corinth, and because of this are said to 
have had the privilege of wearing polystauria in their churches. 


Clearly, therefore, in the early Church, exarchs were the bishops 
of the dioceses and stood higher than the bishops of the provinces or 
provincial metropolitans, being in some ways independent of and di- 
stinct from them. Yet while the importance of the provincial metropoli- 
tans became more closely and rigidly defined after the period of Chalce- 
don, the exarchs of the dioceses gradually began to lose their preemi- 
nence, and by the middle of the sixth century Justinian’s legislation 
accords them no independent significance. Consequently, to the contro- 
versial canonical questions as to which is higher, the metropolitan or the 
exarch, and whether the exarch is not in fact what is later called patri- 
arch, the answers are quite clear. There is no doubt that the exarchs, 
who were bishops of the diocesan capitals, ranked higher than the metro- 
politans, who were merely bishops of provincial capitals. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the metropolitans of the most important dioceses 
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mentioned in the canons of the Council of Nicaea were such exarchs, 
and certainly possessed greater influence and authority, as they were 
in fact sometimes named in the ecclesiastical sources of the period (an 
example is Domnus of Antioch). As for the distinction between exarch 
and patriarch, it must be noted that not all the exarchs were entitled 
patriarchs, but only the heads of the most important dioceses; bishops 
of those cities which stood before all others by virtue of their secular 
status (sometimes also because of their historical associations, as was the 
case with Jerusalem), and who had also received earlier the title of me- 
tropolitan. This, however, differed in some respects from the later 
title of patriarch, its content being less well defined ?. 

The second stage in the history of the title of exarch came at Chal- 
cedon when the office of patriarch was introduced in the East. In the 
acts of this council the term patriarch does not appear, but the office 
is mentioned under the name of dgysenioxonog. While the leaders of the 
most important dioceses were given new powers—or rather what they 
already possessed was augmented and developed— and gained the title 
at first of dgysenioxonos and later of natgidgyns, the bishops of the other, 
less important, dioceses—exarchs in the strict sense of the word—were 
made canonically dependent upon the archbishops, and thus became 
instruments of patriarchal authority. Standing a rung lower than the 
patriarch in the ecclesiastical administration, the exarchs naturally 
became the most important and influential instruments of the patri- 
arch 2. 

Of the Eastern exarchs, the first to achieve supremacy was Alexan- 


4. In the West, as early as the Council of Nicaea, the great cities of Rome, 
Carthage and Thessalonica emerged in a position of predominance over the Churches 
of central Italy, North Africa and Hlyricum respectively, while in the East, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Caesarea in Palestine, Caesarea in Cappadocia, Ephesus and Heraclea 
in Thrace presided over their own areas, which more or less coincided with the secular 
dioceses. Parallel with the development of the administrative system of the Roman 
Empire which had a strong influence, the rise of the exarchates was also helped by 
a second factor: the fact that most of the more important cities had been centres for 
the propagation of the Christian faith, and some of them were Apostolic sees or had 
come to have a special relationship with one of the Apostles and for this reason were 
called Apostolic sees (G. Konipanres, op. cit., p. 577). 

2. A. Pokrovskis, ‘tapyos? in A. Laroucnin, Pravoslaynaja Bogoslovskaja 
Entsiklopedija V, 368-373. N. Miuas, op. cit., p. 344. Pu. Vapnipes, ’ExxA. ‘lot. vol 
I, p. 292. "EZapyos’ in Dictionnaire de Droit canonique V, 604. ‘Eéapyoc’, in MEE 
XI, 254. 
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dria, in the third century. He was the first to be named doytenioxonos, * 
in the sense of primate and leader of an independent church. He was 
involved in the ecclesiastical affairs not only of Egypt, but also of Libya. 
The distinction of the Alexandrian throne is to be attributed to Alexan- 
dria’s being the second city of the Roman Empire, and its bishop con- 
sequently came immediately after that of Rome. The Church of Alexan- 
dria strengthened its position and made it secure by its preeminence as 
a great spiritual centre of the Catholic Church, and by its victory over 
Arianism at Nicaea. 

Second in importance came the Bishop of Antioch, who during Apo- 
stolic and subapostolic times was regarded as the leading bishop of the 
Catholic Church. There is evidence that as early as the time of Igna- 
tius, Antioch not only had oversight of the whole of Syria, but was 
also involved in the ecclesiastical affairs of Palestine, Cilicia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Osrhoéne and Persia. By the end of the second century, we 
are told that Palut, Bishop of Edessa, the capital of Osrhoéne, was 
consecrated by Serapion, Bishop of Antioch (193-209). The Church of 
Persia was dependent upon the Bishop of Antioch from the third 
century until the fifth. 

To these two exarchs of the East must be added also the following 
three, who, being of less umportance, were subordinated to the Bishop 
of Constantinople from the end of the fourth until the middle of the fifth 
century: 

a) The Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, who, as we learn from the 
events of the dispute over the baptism of heretics, was involved in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Eastern Asia Minor and Pontus from the first 
half of the third century onwards, and in the fourth century even ex- 
tended his influence as far as Armenia. 

b) Ephesus came next in importance, as head of the bishops of the 
diocese of Asia by the end of the second century. He was involved in 
the affairs of the whole of western Asia Minor. 


1. The title of archbishop, as an ancient and modern term, is used with two 
senses {rom the fourth and fifth centuries onwards: firstly as a title of the Bishop of 
Alexandria (from the fourth century), and subsequently of the Bishop of Rome and 
bishops of other great ruling churches. In the fifth century the other meaning is 
found, whereby the archbishop is below a metropolitan, but also has the title of 
“autocephalous.” In the West it is also used in a third sense meaning metropolitan. 
ef. G. Konipares, IZegt rév tériov tod ‘dgyremaxdnou,’ p. 16. Cf. Cu. PAPADOPOULOS, 
“OQ titdos tod dpytextoxdérov,’ in Qeodovia 1935, 389 f. and R. Soum, Kirchenrecht, p. 
408. 
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c) After Ephesus came the Metropolitan of Heraclea, the Exarch 
of Thrace, to whom the Bishop of Byzantium was subordinate. The 
Church of Constantinople was placed over these three exarchs in the 
fifth century. 1 


The Council of Nicaea. 


Canon six of the Council of Nicaea confirmed the prerogatives of 
the exarchs as ancient customs, and in particular singled out the Exarchs 
of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch. The text runs as follows: 


Ta dpyata #8 xpatettw, te év 
Aiyorte nat év AiBuy xat Tevtomdier, 
ote tov év ’ArcEav8pelg énlaxonov 
TavTov ToUtTav Byew thy &ovolav: émet- 
3h nal tH ev “Pawn éxtoxdmm tobto 
abvybéc gativ. “Opolwe 8 xara Thy 
Avttdyetav xal gy tate kag érap- 
xlaug, th mpecPetx odteabat taig éxxAn- 
atatc. Keéédou 3¢ mpddyAov éxetvo- Str, 
el tig yoople yvaung tod pqtpomoAttou 
yévorto énlaxoroc, Tay totodtov 
peyahn abvodoc dotoe wh Sety elvar 
értoxorov. "Kav wévtot tH xowv]) mevtev 
YAP, ebrAéym obon, xal xatd xavdva 
exxdrnoiaotindy 800 % tpete 8s’ ofxelav 
girovinciay dvttAéyaat, xpateltw h Tév 
Tretdvev b7poc. 7 


Let the ancient customs prevail; 
that is to say those in Egypt, Libya 
and the Pentapolis, which give the 
Bishop in Alexandria power over all 
these areas, since the same is also 
customary for the Bishop in Rome. 
In the same way in Antioch, and in 
the other provinces, the prerogatives 
are to be preserved for the churches. 
It must be quite clear: if someone is 
made a bishop against the will of the 
metropolitan, the Great Council has 
resolved that he ought not to be a 
bishop. Yet if two or three bishops for 
reasons of personal contentiousness op- 
pose the common vote of all, provided 
it is fair and follows ecclesiastical rule, 
let the votes of the majority prevail. 


It is quite true that canon six has been interpreted in several diff- 
erent ways, as is evidenced by the various problems that have arisen 
from it.? Nevertheless, as these do not strictly fall within the present scope 
of this work, they will not be dealt with here, except in so far as certain 
points touch on the subject under discussion. 

This canon, which owes its inclusion among the Nicene canons to 


14. G. Koniparss, Ter. ’Exxa. ‘lor. p. 378-379, 

2. G. Rates and M. Pottes, op. cit., vol I], p. 128. 

3. These problems are examined at length by B. Puerpas, op. cit., pp. 51-95. 
Cf. also E. Scuwartz, Der 6. Niednische Kanon auf der Synode von Chalkedon, Sb. 
Pr. AW. 1930, 27, 633 f., and Abh. Bayr. Ak. N. F. XIII 85-57, 1937. K. Miivier- 
CAMPENHAUSEN, Kirchengeschichte 1, 1, 91944, pp. 556-562. 
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the Meletian schism, ! intended to inaugurate a new era of ecclesiasti- 
cal administration and unambiguously prescribed that ‘‘the ancient cu- 
stoms’, the ancient order that is, were to prevail. These ‘‘customs” 
made the following three demands: 

a) The Bishop of Alexandria was to hold a prominent position. The 
canon decrees quite clearly that his jurisdiction should extend over all of 
Kgypt, Libya and the Pentapolis. His authority is paralleled with that 
of the Bishop of Rome. # 

What precisely did this prominent position of the Bishop of Ale- 
xandria consist of? Scholars hold different opinions. Some, like the ce- 
lebrated canon lawyer van Espen, believe that the four secular provinces 
of Egypt, Libya, the Pentapolis and the Thebaid were united, so as to 
form a single ecclesiastical province with the Bishop of Alexandria as 
sole metropolitan. * Others, such as de Valois, Phillips and Maassen are 
of the opinion that each of these civil provinces formed an individual 
ecclesiastical province with its own metropolitan. The Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, who was Metropolitan of the province of Egypt proper, held such 
ecclesiastical supremacy over the entire secular diocese that the Metro- 
politans of the Pentapolis, Libya and the Thebaid were under his juris- 
diction. It must be noted that at the time of Nicaea there was as vet 
no title to name the superior metropolitans who were later called patri- 
archs or exarchs.* Consequently those who uphold this latter view 
recognize that Alexandria possessed what would later be called pairi- 


4. Cu. Papapopoutos, ‘lor. *Exxi. ’ AdeSavdgeias, pp. 174 f. 

2. Saumaise, Beveridge and Launoy maintain that canon six of Nicaea recogni- 
zes the Bishop of Alexandria as possessing the prerogatives of a regular metropolitan. 

8. Van Espen, Commentarius in canones, pp. 91 f., WittscH, Kirchlicke Geogra- 
phie und Statistik, p. 18. This view has provoked a great deal of discussion, and many 
reservations have been expressed about it. By 325 was the Bishop of Alexandria 
really the sole metropolitan of these areas? Beveridge (Synodicon, pp. 47 f.}, Le Quien 
(Oriens Christianus p. 353) and Neale ({ntroduction to the History of the Eastern Church 
vol. I,p.111) have replied probably not. De Valois(.Votes sur Socrate et Sosoméne, book 
1II) and Hefele conclude on the other hand that there were metropolises subject to 
Alexandria, such as Ptolemais, which at the time of Athanasius was the see of a 
metropolitan. Beveridge points out that it was the only see entitled to be called a 
metropolis, as it then administered six provinces. C. Herere and H. Lecuerca, 
Histoire des Conciles vol I, 1, p. 556. 

4. Ibid. vol. I, 1, p. 557. F. Maassex, Der Primat des Bischofs von Hom und 
die alten Patriarchalkirchen, p.62. C. Wereve and H. Lecvercy, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 561- 
562. 
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archal jurisdiction. ! While the question is controversial, it is beyond 


1. Following Maassen and Hefele, Milasch (Pravila Pravoslavnoj Tserkvi 
tolkovanijami, pp. 199-200) acknowledges that ‘“‘the rights of the Bishop of Alexandria 
were not the rights of a simple metropolitan in the sense in which the fourth Nicene 
canon speaks, i.e. rights of a metropolitan of a limited area, the province. Rather his 
rights extended over the three provinces mentioned in the canon: Egypt, Libya and 
the Pentapolis, cach of which had its own metropolitan with bishops subject to him 
..- Not that this canon of the Council of Nicaea instituted the patriarchal office 
in the Church, but it did recognize and institute the special wider metropolitical 
rights of the churches that would later be called patriarchal, because their metropo- 
litans exercised administrative jurisdiction not just over a specific number of bi- 
shops, but also over a specific number of metropolitans together with their subject 
bishops.” This view, which is supported by several later canon lawyers, is based upon 
the Byzantine commentators and agrees with them. Balsamon writes: ‘The sixth and 
seventh canons prescribe that the four patriarchs, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem 
(the Patriarch of Constantinople is dealt with in other canons), are to be honoured 
according to the ancient customs: the Patriarch of Alexandriais to exercise control over 
the provinces in Egypt, Libya and the Pentapolis, the Patriarch of Antioch is to exer- 
cise control over Syria, Coele Syria, Mesopotamia and the two Cilicias, Jerusalem over 
the provinces in Palestine, Arabia and Phoenice. . . and the Bishop of Rome is to pre- 
side over the Western provinces. So the canons desire that the patriarchs should exer- 
cise controlover the metropolitans under their jurisdiction and that the metropolitans 
should exercise control over the bishops under their jurisdiction, and that nothing 
extraordinary should be done without their consent by the bishops under their juris- 
diction.” Zonaras writes: ‘The canon desires that the ancient customs should prevail: 
this is also prescribed by later canons and secular legislation. The canon decrees that 
the Patriarch of Alexandria should exercise control over the provinces of Egypt, Libya 
and the Pentapolis; the Patriarch of Antioch over the provinces subject to him, Syria, 
Coele Syria, the two Cilicias and Mesopotamia and over the other bishops in these 
areas subject to their control, in the same way that custom has preserved the President 
of the Church of Rome’s control over the West...” (G. Ruauues and M. Potzes, 
op. cit., vol. II, pp. 128-129). These two distinguished Eastern canon Jawyers and 
their successors regard canon six as the basis of the patriarchal organization of 
the Church, seeing no contradiction between the two halves of the canon. As 
a result they see the first half as inaugurating the supra-metropolitical rights 
of the Roman, Alexandrian and Antiochene thrones, and the second half as safe- 
guarding the metropolitical organization within the framework of the supra-metro- 
political organization. Pheidas on the other hand considers that the second half of 
the canon is to be taken with canons four and five, which introduce the metropolitical 
system into church administration, rather than with the first half of the canon, and 
he maintains that historical research tends to justify the views of Ziegler (Versuch 
einer pragmatischen Geschichte der kirchlichen Verfassugsformen, p. 167), Pichler 
(Geschichte der kirchlichen Trennung, 1, 111), Pavlov (Teortja vostotschnago papizma 
v novjeiche; rousskoj litteratourje kanonitseskago prava, Pravoslavnoje obozrenije, 
1879, 480-482), Bolotov (Lektshij po istorii dreonej Tserkvi, 11, 426), Sohm (Kirchen- 
recht, 403 {.), Ch. Papadopoulos (‘Jorogia *Exxanatac "Adekavdpetac, p. 474) and G. 
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dispute that the Bishop of Alexandria had gained direct jurisdiction over 
several provinces. ? 

So as to put this power on a surer footing, the Council of Nicaea 
placed it parallel with that of the Pope of Rome: Exedy xai 1 év ‘Peoun 
émoxdnw todto obvnbés éoru. * 


Konidares (Fev, "Exxd, ‘Jac. pp. 242-243), who maintain that the metropolitical 
system was not put into practice in Egypt in the same way as it was in other provi- 
nces of the empire: in other words that as the Church of Egypt did not have metro- 
polises of the kind which had developed elsewhere, it had preserved its distinctive 
administrative system by ancient custom and was subject to the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria. To support their argument, these scholars cite the two analogous cases of 
Rome and Antioch, where again, they maintain, the metropolitical system was not 
strictly applied (PHEIDAs, op. cit., pp. 58 and 65). 

1. J. Hassan. Le Synode permanent, p. 32. P. Duracy, ‘la structure synodale 
de l’Eglise dans la théologie orientale,’ in Proche-Orient Chrétien 1970, 123-145. 

2. G. Ruaties and M. Portes, op. cit., II, p. 128. Meyendorff comments: 
“If the question of Alexandria’s privileges were discussed, the Fathers of Nicaea pro- 
bably yielded to the Alexandrian arguments, which would have included amongst 
other things the principle already enunciated by Irenaeus: ad haec ecclesiam necesse 
est omnem convenire Ecclesiam (Ado. Haer. 111. 2). The Roman custom of recognizing 
only one bishop as being entitled to confirm episcopal elections in an area exceeding 
the limits of a secular province prevailed for the Fathers of Nicaea and they accepted 
it for the Bishop of Alexandria as well. There is accordingly explicit evidence of 
the exceptional immense authority held by the Bishop of Rome throughout the 
Christian world at the beginning of the fourth century. Roman Catholic historians 
often stress this parallelism between Rome and Alexandria proclaimed by the Council 
of Nicaea. This parallelism, however, can only be seen to have been applied to Rome’s 
patriarchal privileges and not to its universal primacy. Yet it is doubtful if the Nicene 
Fathers regarded it in this light. In fact there is evidence supporting Rome’s universal 
authority, in that the Fathers thought of citing the example of the Roman Church 
to allow the extraordinary privileges claimed by the Bishop of Alexandria. Their 
conception of the primacy lay in the authority they recognized the Roman see as 
holding, the authority which made it a suitable model to cite. Without being compul- 
sory in law, the Roman custom attested to a practice which the Roman Church 
recognized, not because it possessed universal jurisdiction, but because it was ‘the 
greatest, most ancient, best known church of all, founded and instituted as it was by 
the two most glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul’ (Irenaeus, op. cit., ITI, 3), and be- 
cause it consequently possessed a potentior principalitas. In short it was a question 
not of jurisdictional power, but of moral authority” (‘La primauté romaine dans la 
tradition canonique jusqu’au Concile de Chalcédoine,’ in Jstina 1957, 466-467). 

Commenting on Meyendorff’s conclusion, C-J. Dumont writes: “Ifin fact a 

distinction must be made between authority and the jurisdictional power in which 
and by which it expresses itself, they should not be contrasted as sharply as they are 
by Meyendorff. Power can be contained in authority prior te acquiring any legal 
form. And when it does acquire such a form, it is not the form which creates or en- 
shrines the corresponding power; power is merely established in the legal order when 
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b) Antioch came next: ‘Opoiws dé xal xara thy *Artidyear ... rd 
apecBeia octecbar. What precisely was meant by these prerogatives 
of Antioch, when the extent of this bishop’s jurisdiction was not defined 
in the canon? The canon made no mention of it, and scholars are divided 
on the subject. Some believe that the canon recognized that Antioch 
possessed rights of patriarchal jurisdiction, as they would later be call- 
ed, similar to those of Alexandria; namely those of consecrating metro- 
politans and confirming episcopal consecrations performed directly by 
the metropolitans. Herein Jay his only difference from the Bishop of 
Alexandria, who performed the consecrations even of mere assistant 
bishops. ' Others, while denying Antioch this particular right, recognize 
that he possessed a certain prerogative, ‘‘which was greater than a pre- 
rogative of honour, but cannot be defined by the historian.” ? 


it acquires such a form. The classic example is that of marriage. Neither the civil 
nor canonical legislation create marriage as an institution or provide it with its funda- 
mental moral conditions and capacities. It has thus been and is possible for us fre- 
quently to interpret specific conciliar decisions. While the councils may ‘have provid- 
ed certain churches with legal and canonical powers,’ this does not mean that the 
authority of these churches is necessarily in every case dependent on the conciliar 
decisions. The powers were simply the canonico-legal expression of the churches’ 
authority. This applies here to the ‘special authority’ of the Roman Church, an 
authority which even Meyendorff recognizes that Church as continuing to exercise 
‘independently of the decisions taken by the councils.’ Meyendorff had besides stated 
at the beginning of his article that no council established the Roman primacy as 
an institution, for it was a primacy which the Fathers had always recognized .. .” 
(‘Note critique,’ in Jstina 1957, 483). 

In his article ‘Le mystére de |’Eglise dans la perspective de la théologie ortho- 
doxe,’ (Zrentkon 1962, 171-212), E. Lanne comments on this sharp distinction between 
moral authority and jurisdictional power: “... Yet what is such a radical distinction 
based upon? The evidence of the first centuries of the special ‘moral authority’ of 
a church surely presupposes some jurisdictional or canonical authority, even if only 
in embryonic form. And again is it not true that authority in the Church presupposes 
in a quite specific sense a form of authority over the Church? What kind of authority 
is it which cannot impose itself by means of any canonical, legal or oecumenical 
order? Surely the idea of communion, as it was understood in the first three centuries, 
presupposes, secondarily it must be admitted, yct nevertheless genuinely, an aspect 
of canonical authority. What was the significance of denial of communion to a parti- 
cular church: expulsion from the body of the Church, in the terminology of the early 
Church? In our opinion, all these questions deserve deeper study by our Orthodox 
brothers” (pp. 208-209). 

1. C. Hereve and H. Leciercg, op. cit., vol. 1, 4 p. 559. Cf. Innocent I's letter 
to the Patriarch of Antioch, PL XX, 547. 

2. 1. P. Batirron, La Paix constantinienne, pp. 131-132. A. Fuicue and V. 
Martin, op. cit., vol. 11, 449. J. Hassan, op. cit., P- 33. 
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c) There follow the other provinces: ... xai év raig dAAas énagyiatc 
ta moeoBeta odblecbat taic éxxAnoiac. What is meant by the words xai 
év taic dAdaus énagyiauc? Again opinions are divided. Some scholars, 
such as Saumaise, suggest that regular ecclesiastical provinces with 
their metropolitans are involved.' De Valois, ? du Pin, ? Maassen, 4 and 
others, > however, claim that the passage refers to the three superior 
provinces of Pontus, Asia and Thrace, which had rights similar to those 
of the Churches of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch. The metropolitans 
of these provinces were the Bishops of Caesarea in Cappadocia, Ephesus 
and Heraclea respectively. Those subscribing to this second view give 
the following reasons: 

a) The council was not speaking about regular provinces, but about 
those provinces that possessed xocofeia. 

b) That the word duoiws in the canon indicates that the council 
placed these provinces on an equal plane with the Churches of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch. 

c) While it is true that the sixth canon does not specify which these 
other provinces are, if the relevant passage is interpreted in the light of 
the second canon of the Council of Constantinople, which classifies the 
Churches of Caesarea, Ephesus and Heraclea in the way in which Nicaea 
vefers to the Churches of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, it emerges 
beyond doubt that the Nicene Fathers had in mind these three provinces 
in the sixth canon. 

d) The letter of Theodoret of Cyrus to Flavian of Constantinople: 


1, Cf. C. Hereve and H. Lecuercg, op. cit., vol. 1, 1. p. 560, while Miklasich 
{op. cit., 4, 203-204) maintains that ‘the other provinces’ must be taken to mean the 
dioceses of Asia, Pontus, Thrace, Northern ltaly and Nerth Africa, and that the 
churches of the capitals of these dioceses, Ephesus, Caesarea, Heraclea, Milan and 
Carthage were to preserve their special prerogatives. At the time of the Council 
of Nicaea these metropolitans were completely autonomous and independent and 
possessed the same prerogatives and privileges as the Bishops of Rome, Alexandria 
and Antioch. 

2. H. de Vanors, Votes sur Socrate et Sozoméne, Book III. 

3. Enuies Du Pix, De Antiqua Ecclesiae Disciplina, p. 68. 

4. FP. Maassen, Der Primat des Bischofs von Rom und die alten Patriarchalkir- 
chen, p. 57. 

5. N. Souvonov, Kurs T'serkovnage Prava, 1,55. K. Lipeck, Retchseintedtung, 
140. S. Vaiune, ‘Constantinople’ in DTC III, 1824. K. Bintmever, Airchengeschi- 
chte, I, 112. H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich, 
p- 29. 
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*Exelvy yap tH Saadevoton mort For the blessed fathers who met 
ouver@dvtes of poxcprot natépes, cuppe- _—siin the imperial city, in agreement with 
vag toig év Nixalg cuvabporcbeton, those who assembled in Nicaea, fixed 
tag Stotxyoers Siéxpwav xat excoty the dioceses and assigned to each di- 
Stoumaer ta Exutig dréveyncy. | ocese what pertains to it. 


From this it may be deduced that the Council of Nicaea had already 
recognized the dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace as distinct ecclesia- 
stical provinces governed by superior metropolitans, as it had done in 
the case of the dioceses of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch. As the Council 
of Constantinople proceeded in canon two to separate the dioceses and 
make distinctions between them, the boundaries of these dioceses must 
have been clearly known. Rome, Alexandria and Antioch could not have 
been the only distinct ecclesiastical dioceses. * 

Of these two views, the second seems to be more in keeping with 
the facts, and is the more commonly accepted today. Its adherents, 
however, do observe that as far as the three provinces of Pontus, Asia 
and Thrace are concerned, ‘‘history makes no mention of their possess- 
ing those rights ascribed to Rome, Alexandria and Antioch.” 3 They 
hold that the metropolitans of these three provinces had the rights and 
prerogatives of exarch-metropolitans, yet not to the same extent as 
the Churches of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, which had precedence. 
The particular authority exerted by these sees, over and above the re- 
gular ecclesiastical organization, was based on different presuppo- 
sitions. # 


1. PG LXXXII, 1280. 

2. Masssen, op. cit., p. 54. C. Herere and H. Lecierca, op. cit., vol. I, 4, 
p. 564. 

3. J. Hassan. op. cit., p. 33. R. Vancourt, ‘Patriarcats,’ in DTC XI, 2253- 
2258. 

4. The question of Apostolic foundation has been given exaggerated importance 
by some scholars. It does not appear however to have been the prevailing factor, 
at least so far as Alexandria is concerned. The tradition that this church was founded 
by St. Mark would not be sufficient reason for Alexandria to lay claim to privileges 
equal to those of Rome, for other churches would have had a better claim to Apostolic 
foundation guaranteed by the New Testament, such as the Church of Antioch, which 
always held third place, after Rome and Alexandria. Moreover, as historians have 
often pointed out, Apostolic foundation was relatively common in the East and con- 
sequently did not possess the significance it had in the West, where the see of Rome 
was the only Apostolic see and the principal centre from where missionary work was 
conducted. The Bishop of Alexandria never boasted of Apostolic foundation, even 
after the Council of Constantinople in 384, when he needed to defend himself against 
the Constantinopolitan bishop. It was the fifth century Popes who first gave promi- 
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Nicaea went on to legislate in canon seven as follows: 


Ered) ovvnSera xexodryxe xal While safeguarding the proper 
rrapddoaic dpyata, dote tov év AlAta dignity of the metropolis, Jet the Bi- 
éxloxoroy tipkobat, éyéte Thy dxohov- shop of Aelia have the next place of 
Olav sis tute, TH uNtpomdrer o~Couevoy = precedence, because custom and an- 
70% olxetou dErduatos. cient tradition have held that he 


should be honoured. 


From this canon it can be seen that it was the Church’s resolve that 
the prerogatives of the metropolitans should remain in force undiminish- 
ed. It refers to the peculiar case of the Church of Jerusalem, cited under 
the name of Aelia, the name Hadrian gave to the rebuilt city. The coun- 
cil was working on the basis that the Bishop of Aelia had been honoured 
from the start as bishop of the Holy City.1 Yet faithful to the funda- 
mental principle it established that the ancient customs were to be 
upheld, the council ascribed to the Bishop of Aelia the dxoAovia tic 


nence to the Apostolic foundation of the Alexandrian see, interpreting it as dependent 
on St. Peter, and as having been founded by his disciple. Peter had also been Bishop of 
Antioch before he went to Rome. The theory as proclaimed by the famous Decretum 
Gelasianum is manifestly artificial and does not offer an explanation for Alexandria's 
universal predominance over the Bishop of Antioch. It was not even echoed in those 
Eastern circles which would have profited by a diminution of the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople’s authority. 

So without ruling out the idea of Apostolic foundation, which may have played 
some part in elevating Alexandria and Antioch, other reasons must be found to ex- 
plain fully canon six of Nicaea. 

The original text of the canon provides no clue, but a Latin paraphrase which 
circulated in Italy and has been preserved in the Chieti manuscript is worth quoting: 

“Ecclesia Romana semper habuit primatum. Teneat autem et Aegytus Episcopus 
Alexandriae omnium habeat potestatem, quoniam et Romano episcopo, hacc est 
consuetudo. Similiter autem et qui Antiovhia constitutus est ct in ceteris provinciis 
primatus habeant ecclesiae civitatum ampliorum,” C. Herenr and H. LEcLERGe, 
op. cit., vol. I, 2 Appendix 6, p. 1152. 

This paraphrase, which clearly underlines the Roman primacy, interprets, on the 
Roman model and on the basis of the importance of the cities involved, the primatial 
prerogatives instituted by the council. It is evidence that this interpretation was 
current during the fourth century and held some sway. Alexandria in fact was the 
first city of the East throughout the period before Constantine. It will suffice to men- 
tion the importance of the Christian School there to establish the prestige of the 
Christian community of Alexandria. As far as Antioch is concerned, Josephus speaks 
of its holding third position (De bello [II, 3). J. MEyrxboree, op. cit., 467-469. 

1. E. Lanne, ‘Eglises locales et Patriarcats a Yépoque des grands conciles,’ 
in Jrentkon, 1961, 300. 
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tuysiic, but without diminishing the d&{wua of the metropolis, Caesarea 
in Palestine. It would appear that the ancient tradition about Jerusalem 
had in fact encroached upon the déicwua of the metropolis of Caesarea, 
because the Bishop of Jerusalem had the dxodoviia tic tias. 3 

The Council cf Nicaea did not merely ratify the privileges of the 
exarchs, but in canons four and five also defined the prerogatives of 
provincial councils and metropolitans. 

In canon four, it prescribes that the bishop should be appointed 
and elected by all the bishops in the province, and only when this is 
difficult, or “because of dire need”, or ‘“‘the length of the journey”, then 
at least three bishops of that province are to meet and proceed to an 
election and consecration, if those absent send written votes concurring 
with the procedure. Only the metropolitan of the province was recognized 
as having any authority over what took place. This canon provides a 
direct corporate responsibility uniting the bishops of each province. 
Furthermore, the metropolitan is deemed to have jurisdictional power 
over his bishops. This canon is not exclusive to the East, nor was it an 
innovation in the Christian world. Canon four repeats what had already 
been decreed by the Council of Arles of 314 in canon twenty when 
it’ demands: 


*Exloxomov mpcoyxet pdédtota pév bn ndvrwy Té&v év tH érapyla xablotactar 
el 88 Suayeots ely 7b Tororo, 7 81d xatenelyoucay avayuny, 7 Std pixog 6800, 6 drav- 
tog teetc Ext Td abtd cuvacyopévouc, curbjpwy ywopévey xal tiv drévtwv, xal ovv- 
zWepévey Sik ypapdteav, tote Thy xetpotoviay mwotetabar 16 82 xpos tév yivopévey 
BBo00x x00 Extotyy Emapytav TH yntponoriry. ® 


In canon five, Nicaea prescribes that the bishops of each province 
should assemble twice a year, before the beginning of Lent, and in the 
autumn. Ensuring the unity and corporate responsibility of the bishops, 
these two synodical meetings could confirm each other’s resolutions, 
and make them irreversible. Later councils were to improve on this 
clearly deficient canon, of which the relevant section runs as follows. 


... x08? Exdotyy émapytay Sle tob Etouc ouvédouc yivecBat iva Xow} mévtov Ta 
émoxdray tig erapylac, éri tb whtd cuvayoudven, tk toradta Cythwata sketaty tar 
eet aS Al 88 obvo80: yiwécOmonv, pla uty mpd tig tecoupaxootig..... . Seuréoa dé, 
rept tov to0 petedpov xarpdy. * 


4. Socrates, Eccl. Hist., I), 24. 
2. G. Ritavves and M. Pores, op. cit., vol. II, p. 122. 
3. Ibid. p. 124. 
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In the four canons discussed above, the Council of Nicaea clearly 
laid down definite principles in ecclesiastical administration. Its 
prime consideration was given to the prerogatives of the Bishops of 
Alexandria, Antioch and ‘the other provinces.” The administration of 
the Churches of Pontus, Asia, Oriens and Egypt had already been orga- 
nized long before Nicaea, which merely codified a situation that already 
existed in practice. } The civil reorganization, although it occurred later, 
exerted an influence on the corresponding ecclesiastica] administra- 
tion. ? The local churches were centred around the important secular 
cities like Alexandria, Antioch, Caesarea in Palestine, Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia, Ephesus and the like, and thus followed the diocesan divisions 
imposed by the Roman Empire. The secular importance of the diocesan 
capital gave its bishop a distinctive position. The Palestinian churches 
were led not by the Bishop of the Apostolic see of Jerusalem, but by the 
Metropolitan of Caesarea. Antioch, the distinguished Apostolic see and 
cradle of the cecumenical Greek Christianity of the Eastern Roman Em- 
pire, did not take precedence over the Pope of Alexandria. 

On the other hand it should be stressed that the secular importance 
of the various cities was not the only factor which determined the posi- 


1. B. Lanne, op. cit., pp. 295-296, C. Hereve and H. Lecrercg, op. cit., vol. 
I, 1, pp. 552-559. B. Borre, ‘Presbyterium’ and ‘Ordo episcoporum,’ in Irenikon, 
1956, 22. 

2. Towards the end of the third century, Diocletian divided the empire for the 
first time into large areas, called dioceses, which more or less coincided with the ec- 
clesiastical exarchates. This happened not because the secular division took account 
of the ecclesiastical, but because the secular division was based on the same natural 
divisions as the ecclesiastical (B. SrerHanipes "ExxAnocaatixy ‘Iotogia pp. 280-281!. 

Under the Diocletian and Constantinian administrative system, each provincia 
was placed under a governor, who depending on his rank would either be a proconsul, 
a consul or a praeses. These provincial governors would function under the control 
of a vicarius, who would exercise administrative power over a larger administrative 
area made up of a large number of provinces, called a dtoecesis. These would all be 
subject to a praefectus praetorii, who would have under his authority the vicarii of 
the various dioceses and the provincial governors, and the area he administered 
would be called a praefectura. 

This administrative system lasted until the death of Justinian in 565, after which 
it began gradually to be modified, until by the seventh century it had been entirely 
altered and replaced by the theme system (I. Mispouvet, ‘Diocéses et ateliers moné- 
taires de Empire romain sous le régne de Dioclétien,’ in Comptes-rendus de l’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, Paris 1908, p. 255 and A. Prperkovié, 76 
*"Thvgixdy xai ra én? abtoi dimadpara tév Exxanody Posing nai Kewotarrwovndiews, 
pp. 17-19). 
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tion in the hierarchy of the future patriarchal sees. There were other 
reasons, the most important of which was the more gencral authorily 
in the Church possessed by these particular Christian communities. This 
authority was partly the result of these churches’ being of Apostolic 
foundation. Yet did not the Apostles themselves when preaching the 
Gospel tend to go for the most part to the great cities of the Empire? 
It was there that ideas were exchanged, and there were important Jewish 
communities to form the proper soil for the Christian message. 

The Fathers of Nicaea recognized the administrative status quo of 
the churches, as well as those privileges acquired during the course of 
time. For the Fathers, these were 207, customs; ancient customs as they 
called them. Jn accordance with these, they recognized the administra- 
tive status quo of the Churches of Alexandria and Antioch, and they 
upheld the prerogatives (ocoBeia) of the Bishops of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia, Ephesus and Heraclea. As for the Apostolic Church of Jerusalem, 
they accorded its bishop the honour ascribed to it by custom and ancient 
tradition. 

While the council generally based those of its resolutions dealing 
with administrative matters on ancient customs and on usage, it was 
mainly concerned with the requirements of ecclesiastical administration, 
as it had adapted itself to the secular governmental system. 

The position of the bishop of the imperial capital was clearly out- 
lined, yet the council made no mention either of him, or of the extent 
of his jurisdiction.’ The Church of Constantinople quickly began to 
acquire importance in history, and the East as a whole began to take 
notice of it as a new spiritual centre, for Constantinople was inaugurating 
a new era in the history of Christian expansion. ? 

Recapitulating the conclusions of the last two chapters, it may 


1. Commenting on canons six and seven of Nicaea in his study of the patri- 
archal privileges, Balsamon writes: ‘The great throne of Constantinople ..., subject 
to the Perinthians (Heraclea}, functioned under a bishop. For the great city was not 
yet called Constantinople, but was a small town named Byzantium. However, when 
divine mysterious providence caused the sceptres of the Empire to be transferred 
thither from Old Rome as from a wild olive to a cultivated olive, St. Metrophanes 
who was at that time in charge of the church of this throne was named archbishop 
instead of bishop. For this reason the first holy Oecumenical Council commemorated 
in the sixth and seventh canons the four patriarchs, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch and 
Jerusalem, but did not mention the Bishop of Constantinople” (G. RuauLes and M. 
Potues, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 542 f.}, 

2. P. Potakes, op. cit., pp. 17-21. J. Hassan, op. cit., pp. 31-33, 
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be observed that the office of bishop was linked to the local commu- 
nity. The bishop is not an Apostle, but an officer who has received from 
the Apostles the specific charismatic task of leading the community. His 
essential functions are not, as were the Apostles’, missionary, but sacra- 
mental and pastoral. He is not only Christ’s symbol, but renders the 
presence of the Son so actual that the Body is present in the community; 
éy nioter xal dydan, nagawd ev dpovoia Geos onovddoate ndvta nodooeir, 
nooxabnpévov tot éntoxdnov sic ténov Osod; * ‘In faith and love, I urge 
you in Godly harmony to make every effort to do all things, with the 
bishop presiding in the place of God,” as Ignatius of Antioch wrote 
around the year 100. 

Over every Christian community, right from its foundation, one 
bishop presided. In one tézog, one area, there is but one church, but one 
ecclesiastical organization, expressed in the unity of the hierarchy: 7 
éxxinoia tod Osob, 7} odo év Kogivfw. It is from such ecclesiastical units 
dispersed throughout the civilized world that the history of the Church 
takes its origin, Although the local unit and its surrounding area later 
developed from the small church of one town to a province, and from the 
province to the larger area of the diocese, and from the diocese to the 
patriarchate, the same concept remained unaltered, with the same 
unchangeable central principle: one bishop forming one church in one 
place. It is this concept which the canons relating to the power of the 
bishop and to the restriction of this power among the bishops aim to 
strengthen in essence, rather than in the letter, when they call for the 
expression and embodiment of these ideas in the historical life of the 
Church. The reason for this is that the unity of the Church in each given 
place is itself the unity of the Church as a whole, the unity of those who 
have been born again to new life through Jesus, and for whom there is 
accordingly “tone Lord, one faith, one baptism.” * 

Only one fundamental concept can therefore be admitted in the 
sphere of Church organization: that of the local church. The Church pro- 
jects the supernatural unity in Christ as the only true division in the 
world and realizes this in its organization. 

In the Old Testament, Israel was the “‘People of God’. That. is to 
say its religion was fundamentally a national religion, and all who ac- 


4. J. MEYENDORFF, Orthodozie ct Catholicité, p. 23. 
2, Magn. VI, 1. 
3. Eph. IV, 5. 
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cepted it had to become Jews ‘in the flesh’, and be included in the 
Jewish people. The New Testament, on the other hand, revealed that this 
unique People of God foreshadowed the new spiritual Israel, the new 
nation of God, the Church. Circumcision had now no significance as the 
“debt of the flesh” to the nation in which “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek”. The debt now was to the unity of the ‘Christian people’. 

The ecclesiastical government, in which 4 ydous éotly 4 1d nay egya- 
Couévn, inherited the “legal” government of the Synagogue. In the light 
of Christianity, the theocracy of Israel becomes merely the model for 
the Church founded by the incarnate Christ. + 

We saw also that the basic concept of the local church lies at the 
root of the Church’s catholicity and oecumenicity. The Greek word xa- 
Godtxds, meaning primarily ‘‘all-inclusive”, was adapted so as to corres- 
pond entirely with the Church, and refers not only to its ‘“‘world-wide- 
ness’, but also to the fact that each of its members is xaBodindc, because 
its fulness is present in each local church. 

Yet the ecclesiological completeness of each local xaboAtxn éxxdnoia 
is by no means independent or separate from its unity with the other 
xaBodinai éxxdyoiat. This means that while we have in the world many 
“catholic churches’, we have but one body, because Christ is not divided. 
The Eucharist and the Church are one in cutcome and essence, ‘‘even 
though the tabernacles of the congregations may be in different places” 
(Council of Antioch, 325). For this reason, if a church is not united with 
the other catholic churches that form the one Body of Christ throughout 
the world, it cannot continue to be the Church of God. ? 

This is the theory behind the synod as a necessary institution. When 
the Church put this into practice during the first three centuries, synods 
were called which gave expression to the zoey Evwaig (common union).* 
Consequently the Council appeared at this period as the supreme means 
of ascertaining the xotv?) €vwarg of the local churches in one body. 

While the concept of the Jocal church was the prime yardstick of 
ecclesiastical organization, organically deriving from the very nature 


1. A. Scumemany, ‘Tserkov i Tserkovnoje Oustrojstvo, in Messager de 
Ezarchat du Patriarche russe en Europe occidentale, XV, Nov. 1948, 8-11. K. 
Mouratipes, ‘H odoiu xai td moditevpa tig “Exxdnoias nara ti didacxadiav "Iadvvov 
tot Xovoocrdpou, p. 91 f., and Lyéouw *ExxAnoias xai Modstetac, vol. 1, p. 51. 

2. I. Zeztouras, op. cit., p. 199. 

3. Eusebius’ expression for the councils held to settle the controversies over 
the date of Easter. 
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of the Church, the way in which it was realized in history was different 
and related to the changing conditions of life. ? 

The first stage in this process was the union of the local churches 
in areas varying in size. At the same time the hierarchy of senior and 
junior sees came into being. Originally Christianity was consolidated in 
the great cities of the Roman Empire, but later new communities started 
to grow up around these first centres, with their own bishops, preserving 
their connection with the mother church, from which they took their 
clergy, the “‘rule of faith’, and liturgical tradition. Thus, as early as the 
period of the persecutions, natural ecclesiastical unions, or provinces, 
were formed, in which the bishop of the senior church was called metro- 
politan. It was he who consecrated the newly elected bishops of his pro- 
vince. Twice a year he presided at provincial episcopal synods and emerg- 
ed as judge in differences between the bishops or in complaints laid 
against them. Afterwards the metropolises were united around the oldest 
sees, or around the churches situated in the capitals of the secular dio- 
ceses, such as Rome, Alexandria, Antioch and the like. These bishops 
were later called patriarchs. 

The rapprochement between the Empire and Christianity was 
natural, and was clearly reflected in the life of the Church. As the Roman 
Empire regarded itself as Christian and its subjects became members 
of the Church, it was natural that the latter should adapt its organiza- 
tion to the administrative system of the state. ? 

The Council of Nicaea mostly accepted the secular importance of 
the various cities as a canonical principle, but at the same time took into 
equal consideration what it called ancient custom. For the most part, 
the secular capital of the province was considered to be the mother church 
or metropolitical see, but it must be borne in mind that this secular me- 
tropolis was nearly always the oldest and most distinguished Christian 
see, given that the first Christian missionary activity took place in the 
large cities. Nevertheless the bishops of certain ancient sees were still 
considered metropolitans, even when the towns concerned were not 
provincial capitals. This occurred, for instance, in the province of Caria, 
in 325; the secular capital was Aphrodisias, but the ecclesiastical metro- 
polis was Antioch (Antiochia ad Maeandrum). By the middle of the fourth 


4. A. Scumemann, ‘Tserkov i Tserkovnoje Oustrojstvo,’ in Messager del’ Exar- 
chat du Patriarche russe en Europe occidentale 1949 (March) p. 11. 

2, Y. T. Stnrotmann, ‘L’Evéque dans la tradition orientale,’ in Jrenikon 1964, 
156. 
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century, however, Aphrodisias was both ecclesiastical and secular metro- 
polis. ! A similar situation occurred in Cyprus, where in 325 the secular 
metropolis was Paphos, the ecclesiastical metropolis Constantia (Salamis). 
By the middle of the fourth century, Constantia was the metropolis for 
both Church and State. ? 

The metropolitical system in general could clearly not satisfy all 
the bishops. This included even the most important amongst them, 
whose general ecclesiastical authority was extended beyond the limits 
of the secular province. The council dealt with this problem on an 
individual basis. Rome, Alexandria and Antioch, as is well known, 
had great authority in their respective areas, as Jerusalem had in all 
the local churches throughout the Empire. Rome, Alexandria and Antioch 
had secular importance as well, while Jerusalem had lost its former 
secular status. The Council of Nicaea could not overlook the great 
ecclesiastical authority of these sees, which it not only recognized and 
confirmed, but also codified as a legal right in canon six. * 

This development is distinctive, in that it reflects the law go- 
verning the development of ecclesiastical organization, by which the 
Church follows history and consciously and systematically adapts 
its organization to the pattern of the world in which it lives. Never- 
theless, in so adapting, it does not change the basic concept of the lo- 
cal church, for this, being bound to the very essence of the Church, 
cannot depend on external, historical cireumstances. Whatever changes 
there may be in the administrative arrangement of the churches, in 
seniority, in the synodical system and the like, the concept of the local 
church remains unchangeable, as the root from which all the various 
forms of ecclesiastical organization derive. The canonical activity of 
the later councils, both local and oecumenical, also derived from this 
concept. This activity was integrally concerned with the preservation 
and protection of Church order, ‘‘so as not to bring confusion on the 
churches” (canon two of the Council of Constantinople). The concept is 
again behind the canon which prohibits the existence in one city of two 
bishops, those canons which allow the translation of clergy from one pro- 


1. J. Manss, IEI, 569. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, I, p. 900. 

2. M. Treppnen, Das Patriarchat von Antiocheia, von seinem Entstehen bis 
zum Ephesinum, p. 192. J. MEYeNnpDonrr, op. cit., pp. 52-3. B. Puerpas op. cit., p. 
54, n. 7. 

3. P. Giputanov, Mitropoliti o pervye tri veka khristianstva, pp. 359-364. 
J. MeYENDORFF, Orthodozie et Catholicité, p. 56. B. Puetpas, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 
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vince to another, and those which prescribe that ‘‘noone is to be ordained 
at large...only to a particular charge in a city, or in the country,” 
and others. ' 

All these canons, understood historically and ecclesiologically, pro- 
tect the same fundamental fact of ecclesiastical life, which demands that 
the faithful living in one place and tended by the God-given authority 
of one bishop should be an organic unity and enshrine in their area the 
catholic and oecumenical essence of the Church. ? 


4. Cf. canons 5, 6, 10 and 16 of Chalcedon, 20 of the Council in Trullo, 9, 15 and 
22 of Antioch and 12 of Sardica. 
2. A. ScuMemAnn, op. cit., p. 12. 


Chapter Three 


THE STATUS AND PREROGATIVES OF THE 
BISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Historical Premisses. 


After the victory at the Mulvian Bridge of the twenty-eighth of 
October 312, which established Constantine as Emperor of the West, 
he was faced with the Donatist Schism, with its serious repercussions 
on the state of the Catholic Church in Africa. On becoming sole Emperor 
in 324, he was confronted with the problem of the Arians and the Me- 
letians. He resolutely pursued a pro-Christian policy on both occasions. 
His outstanding abilities as an emperor enabled him to perceive not 
only how the Christian religion was flourishing, but also to detect its 
spiritual, moral and social strength, rooted in its unity in Christ. In 
325, the Council of Antioch proclaimed: ‘‘The Catholic Church is one 
body everywhere, even though the tabernacles of the congregations 
may be in different places.” Considerations of unity and peace were 
paramount in Constantine’s mind. When the Catholic Church came to 
be reconciled with the thriving Greek culture of the time and took over 
some of its vital elements, it succeeded in concentrating in itself those 
forces of ethical and social welfare which existed throughout the Empire. 
The failure of Diocletian’s reforms led Constantine to draw both positive 
and negative conclusions. He decided that the unity of the Roman Empire 
should rest upon the unity of the Catholic Church of Christ, which 
would provide the state with a spiritual dimension. His resolve to lead 
the Roman Empire from a position of religious toleration to full reconci- 
Hation with Christianity ultimately involved the Christianization of the 
Roman Empire as a whole. The final concord of Greek culture, Christia- 
nity and the Roman Empire, centred on the new capital which had 
been founded as a Christian city, was the achievement of Constantine, 
the founder of the Byzantine Empire. 

Constantine’s policy and the foundation of Constantinople mark 
a turning point in world history, and in the history and life of Christia- 
nity, but it was above all the East which was affected. An important new 
factor entered the history of the Catholic Church—the State. New condi- 
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tions were created in the Catholic Church of the fourth century which 
permitted further historical progress and development. 4 


A New Centre for the Churches of the Eastern Empire. 


Once the new capital was founded, its bishop automatically acquired 
a special place in the Church hierarchy, and his opinion on ecclesiastical 
questions carried considerable weight. Historical events were already 
turning the attention of the orthodox world of the East to the new eccle- 
siastical centre of the Empire. This was entirely natural. When Constanti- 
nople became the centre of the world-wide Empire, it naturally also 
became the centre of the world-wide Church. Just as there were two 
Empires with two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, there were also 
two ecclesiastical centres. The formation of a special ecclesiastical centre in 
the East had been prepared and developed in the minds of the inhabitants 
of the Eastern Empire, particularly those of Constantinople. St. Basil 
writing to Eusebius of Samosata, calls the Bishop of Rome xogugaiac— 
head—of the West. ? Gregory of Nazianzus, delivering a sermon to 
the Constantinopolitans in 380, said: ‘‘You, the great city, the first after 
the first (Rome), immediately after, or maybe it is not even necessary 
to make this restriction.” > John Chrysostom, speaking in Constantino- 
ple, and as it were supplementing what was said by Gregory, added 
ecclesiastical reasons to the secular: “Is it the city of the Apostles which 
does these things, the city which received so great an expounder of the 
faith?’ 4 The reference is to St. Andrew. 

Hesychius of Jerusalem expanded and developed what Chrysostom 
said, lavishing extravagant praise upon St. Andrew: 


The first-born, the first pillar of the Church to be fashioned, the Peter before 
Peter, the foundation of the foundation, the origin of the origin. ® 


1. G. Konipares, ‘H d:apydgpworg rijs KaOodixijg “Exxdnolac uéypt tev deydv 
tobe’ aidvos, pp. 52-53. H. G. Orrrz, Athanasius Werke III,1. Urkunden zur Geschichte 
des Arianischen Streits, p. 36. G. Ostrocorsky, Geschichte des Byzant. Staates, p. 22. 
E. Scuwartz, Kaiser Konstantin und die christliche Kirche, pp. 1-10. D. ZAKYTHENOS, 
Beldrzior, p. 29 f. 

2. Ep. 239 (A.D. 376). 

3. Oratio 36, 12, PG XXXVI, 280 (A.D. 380). 

4. PG LVI, 264. 

5. The question of the Apostolic foundation of the Church of Constantinople 
is discussed at length and in some detail by Gennadius, Metropolitan of Heliopolis 
and Thira, ‘Jerogia tot Oixoupenxot Iatgragyeior, pp. 12-22. Metropolitan Gennadius 
considers that the tradition mentioned by Eusebius cannot be mistaken. This trad- 
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The creation of an ecclesiastical centre in the East was no longer 
in the preparatory stage; it had already begun. This is clear from the 
Resident Synods which took place in Constantinople.! The bishops staying 
in Constantinople for these synods made the bishop of the capital a 
party to the questions of their own provinces. They would ask him to 


ition has St. Andrew preaching on the European shores of the Black Sea, and Metro- 
politan Gennadius is of the opinion that Byzantium cannot be excluded from this 
area. He believes that the idea that the Church of Byzantium was founded by an 
Apostle of the Lord was entertained by the Byzantines even before the reign of Con- 
stantine, and he gives a whole list of unimpeachable historical evidence stretching 
from Chrysostom to modern historians and even including Latin writers, testifying 
to a long tradition which regarded St. Andrew the first-called Apostie as the founder 
of the Byzantine Church. This tradition does not seem to be shaken by Dvornik in 
his book The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend of the Apostle Andrew, 
Dvornik regards it as possible that this tradition goes back to the time of Constantine, 
but he unhesitatingly rejects its having any authenticity. Cf. B. Stavripes, ‘Preroga- 
tives of the Byzantine Patriarchate, in Orientalia Christiana Analecta CI, 1968, 
42-43. 

1. Apart from the annual provincial synods, there were also the “Evénuotou 
Ztvodor, Resident Synods. In Antioch, these appeared during the Arian struggles 
of the fourth century. A resident synod is mentioned as having taken place in Alexan- 
dria when Athanasius, either before 340 or c. 346, consecrated Frumentius Bishop 
of Abyssinia: ‘Athanasius summoned the resident priests and took counsel on the 
subject” (Sozomen, Eeel. Hist. IT, 4, 10). Synods of this kind were certainly held else- 
where, but the Resident Synods of Constantinople acquired a special importance. 
Following the dedication of Constantinople, a Resident Synod of the new capital 
is cited as having taken place in 336. In that year Paul was consecrated Bishop of 
Constantinople by the bishops resident in the city (Ibid. II, 4. 10). Marcellus of Ancyra 
was deposed by the “bishops present in Constantinople” and Basil elected in his place 
(Socrates, Eccl. Hist. I. 36, 7 & 8). When Theodosius the Great entered Constanti- 
nople in 380, he received a visit and expression of reverence from the “resident bi- 
shops” (SozomeEn, op. cit., VII, 6,4). At the Council of Chalcedon, Anatolius of Con- 
stantinople mentioned resident synods: “Long-established custom has bound the 
most holy bishops resident in the great city whenever there is occasion to meet to 
discuss whatever ecclesiastical matters arise. They settle them and agree on an answer 
for the plaintiffs” (J. Mansi, VII, 92). The Resident Synod of Constantinople met 
whenever necessary; the bishops who happened to be staying in the capital, of évéy- 
Hobytes doztegeis, would take part. 

Bishops from the other Eastern autocephalous churches who were staying in 
Constantinople would also participate in these synods, and their authority as a result 
took on a wider significance. When the other Eastern patriarchates came under Arab 
suzerainty (632-661), they ceased to have continuous official communication with 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople. From then on, only the bishops of the Constanti- 
nopolitan Patriarchate took part in the Resident Synods there (B. SrerHANiDEs, 
“Exxi. ‘lot., pp. 301 and 182 and J. Hassar, op. cit., pp. 24-31). 
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intercede with the Emperor and would take his advice on various eccle- 
siastical questions. The Resident Synods centred around the Bishop of 
Constantinople in effect prepared him for his oecumenical réle. 

Constantine himself recognized the distinct importance of the 
Bishop of Constantinople. When he recalled Arius from exile, having 
apparently been misled into thinking that the heresiarch was orthodox, 
he invited Bishop Alexander of Constantinople to receive the presbyter 
back into communion. 

Gelasius has preserved a fragment of Constantine’s letter to Alex- 
ander, which runs as follows: 


elrep obv tio év Nuxala éxteOelons So if you have found that they do 
bpO7¢ xat dowel Chong dmoatod.xyc oppose the true and ever-living Apo-~ 
tlotems dvterotoupevous adtods edente— stolic faith set out at Nicaea—for 
tobto yap xal ép” hudiv ppovetv dtaBe~ they have certified to us that they 
Bardoavto—rpovotcate mévtav, Tapa~ think in this way—beware of all of 
xara. them, I beg. ! 

It is possible that the plural edoyte, ... agovorcate allows the con- 


clusion that Constantine was addressing, through Alexander, a group 
of bishops—the synod gathered around him. The Emperor on the other 
hand was aware that Arius had been anathematized by the Oecumenical 
Council, and that no orthodox bishop or group of bishops could commu- 
nicate with him. 

Alexander’s opinion carried particular weight. As a result, he be- 
came involved in a hard struggle against the claims of the Eusebian 
circle, and they made serious threats to attempt to force him to resign.” 

Alexander and the bishops around him, the synod, that is, did not 
comply with Constantine’s command, nor were they able to take a different 
stand against Eusebius and Theognis of Nicaea. These, as is well known, 
accepted the creed of Nicaea, but did so without enthusiasm, objecting 
to the word duoodvoros. They did not sign the personal excommunication 
of Arius, and were sent into exile in Gaul by Constantine. It is unknown 
whether this was the result of a synodical resolution. The action of Euse- 


1. Certani, Monum. Sacra, vol. I, p. 145. The authenticity of this fragment 
is in doubt, as it is addressed to Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria. Loeshke thinks 
it is genuine, but Duchesne believes that it was originally addressed simply ‘‘to Bi- 
shop Alexander” and that its position in the collection excludes the possibility of 
its being addressed to the predecessor of Athanasius (Histoire ancienne de lEglise, 
vol. I, p. 183, n. 2). 

2. Socrates, Eccl. Hist., I, 37; “Alexander was involved in a very severe stru- 
ggle, in particular because Eusebius of Nicomedia was menacing him greatly.” 
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bius and Theognis was such that they were anathematized without fur- 
ther trial. Hence their contention that they were condemned x@0 xo/- 
ves, ? “without a hearing”, was groundless. Probably the orthodox 
bishops explained the consequence of the two bishops’ action to Con- 
stantine, who proceeded to exile them. ? 

After the recall of Arius, these two exiled bishops considered the 
time ripe to press for their own recall. They wrote a ‘‘book of repentance’, 
and addressed it to the ‘chiefs of the bishops”. ? The two contended that 
their condemnation was the work of ‘‘slanderers”’, in that they had signed 
the faith of Nicaea, but had not subscribed to the anathematizing of 
Arius, not being convinced of his heresy. They confessed that they were 
odpynpot, holding the same opinion as that decided by the orthodox, 
but that they hoped that the bishops would show charity (giAavOgwaia) 
and recall them from exile. 

The expression in the letter, ‘but if your holy council were convinc- 
ed’’, and the statement in Eusebius’ Vita Constantini that the Emperor 
called the bishops and again interceded with them‘ have led to the 
belief that Constantine convoked the Council of Nicaea for a second time. 
This view is based on conjecture,® and is not supported by histori- 
cal fact.® These quotations from the Vita Constantimt are general 
expressions. The ‘‘book of repentance” was sent to bishops who quite 
clearly took part in the Council of Nicaea. Those of them that were 
resident in Constantinople would examine the matter in synod, but it 
was the will of the Emperor which was paramount. 

The bishops that returned from exile at the end of 328 ‘drove out” 
those who had been consecrated in their place after their deposition, 
and took over their sees. They were encouraged in this by imperial 
favour. 7 


4. Socrates, op. cit., I, 44. 

2. According to B. Stepuanipes, “H &x Seutéeou, tH 327, abyxdnote vie év 
Nuxate A’ Otxovpenx%s Luvedov 325,’ in "Exetnpic Butavtway Xnovddv, V1, 1929, 
45-53, a resident synod in Nicomedia “would appear” to have deposed both. Cf. 
Pouakes, op. cit., p. 56, n. 2. 

3. Socrates, op. cit., I, 13. According to SozomeEn (op. cit., II, 16) “to the bi- 
shops.’ Objections have been raised to the authenticity of this book. Cf. SrepHANI- 
DES, op. cit., p. 49. 

. Eusesius, Vita Constantini III, 23. 

Cf. B. SrepHaNIDES, “Exxd. ‘Iot., p. 165. 

P. PoLakEs, op. cit., p. 56. 

. Socrates op. cit., 1,14 & 23. SozoneEn, op. cit., H1, 16. 
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The Eusebian circle was already strong enough to impose its own 
ecclesiastical policy. After the anti-Athanasian council held in Tyre in 
335 and Constantine’s stern letter inviting the bishops meeting in Tyre 
to Constantinople, they met in synod to examine the question of Marceli- 
us of Ancyra. The entourage of Eusebius were hostile to Marcellus. He 
maintained that “the Son of God took his origin from Mary, and his 
kingdom will have an end.”’! Yet according to Athanasius, he was not 
consciously a heretic.” ‘‘In the course of his researches,” he slipped into 
such beliefs. Nevertheless, the synod of bishops which met in Constanti- 
nople in 336 deposed him. 

The importance of the Church of Constantinople increased rapidly. 
It was only a few years before its bishop came to occupy a prominent. 
place in the hierarchy. Sozomen includes “the imperial city by the Hell- 
espont” amongst ‘the most important thrones, Alexandria in Egypt, 
and Antioch in Syria.” ? This special importance is illustrated by two 
factors: the struggles to occupy the see exemplified by the fierce rivalry 
between Arians and orthodox in the election of Alexander’s successor, * 
and those cases where bishops, sometimes even metropolitans, unhesi- 
tatingly abandoned sees which were distinguished, but distant from 
the capital, so as to transfer to the Constantinopolitan see.> We shall 
come back to this subject. 


The Extent of Constantinople’s Jurisdiction: 
1. Under Eusebius of Nicomedta. 


Shortly before his death, Bishop Alexander is said to have proposed 
two candidates to succeed him on the throne of Constantinople: Paul, 
a presbyter who was young, but intelligent and well-read, and the aged 
deacon Macedonius. There was intense personal rivalry between the 
two men. The Arian party of Eusebius behaved in an underhand way: 
Paul, who was the subject of jealousy because of his rhetorical prowess, 
was regarded by his enemies ‘‘as not having lived well, and to have devo- 
ted his time to luxury and a corrupt life.” ® 


1. Ibid. H, 33. Socrates, op. cit., I. 36. 

2. ATHANASIUS, Apologia contra Arianos XLVII, PG XXV, 32. 

3. Sozomen, op. cit., 1H, 7. 

4. P, Potakes, op. cit., p. 57. 

5. R. Janiy, ‘La formation du Patriarcat oecuménique de Constantinople,’ 
in hue d’Orient XIII, 1910, 136-138. 

6. SozomEn, op. tit., HY, 3. 
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The fact is that Eusebius, having previously succeeded in being 
translated from Berytus (Beirut) to Nicomedia, now ‘‘cast envious eyes” 
upon the see of Constantinople, and ‘‘wanted to snatch it.” 1 Never- 
theless, the orthodox party was still strong, Paul triumphed, and was 
consecrated by the bishops ‘‘resident in the city.” 2 

The fact that the bishops resident in Constantinople took part gave 
this election a quite special character, because these bishops, coming 
from different provinces of the Empire, were people exercising consider- 
able influence. The election became no longer a local matter, concerning 
merely the Church of Constantinople, but acquired universal importance, 
provoking the interest of all the bishops of the Empire. ° 

The election of Paul was a double process. The senile ambition of 
Macedonius was affected by the failure, and while otherwise devout, 
he retaliated by stirring up whatever slanders he could find against Paul. 
This did not, however, prevent his remaining in communion with the 
new bishop.4 Constantius, who was not well-disposed towards the 
Homoousians, was taken in by these allegations. 

At the same time, Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theodore of Heraclea 
were disputing the validity of Paul’s consecration, maintaining that it had 
taken place without their consent. They held that as neighbouring bishops, 
one of whom was Metropolitan of Thrace, and the other bishop of a city 
which had been used as imperial headquarters, they were directly con- 
cerned with the election. ® The prerogative they were propounding was 
non-existent. Constantinople was already the capital of the Empire and 
the seat of the Christian Emperor, and its bishopric was consequently 
supreme. This was recognized by the bishops, and made superfluous 
the opinion of the Bishop of Heraclea, who in any case was an A- 
rian. ® 

Constantius’ wrath was aroused by the ingenuity of the plot. When 
he reached Constantinople, he summoned a ovvédpiov, a meeting of Arian 
bishops which deposed Paul, and in 338, or early 339, Eusebius emerged 


4. ATHANASIUS, Historia Arianorum VII, PG XXV, 701. 

2. Sozomen, op. cit., IIJ, 3. 

3. P. Ponaxes, op. cit., p. 58. 

4. ATHANASIUS, op. cit., col. 701: “For Macedonius, who had accused him... 
has communicated with him, and he was a presbyter under Paut himself.” 

5. Sozomen, op. cit., [1], 3: ‘Against the wishes of Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and Theodore of Heraclea in Thrace, who as neighbouring bishops had an intercst 
in the consecration.” 

6. P. PoLakes, op. cit., p. 58-59. 
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as Bishop of Constantinople, thus succeeding in illicitly satisfying his 
ambition. ! 

During the dedication festival of the Church in Antioch which 
Constantine had founded, Eusebius, as Bishop of Constantinople, con- 
voked a council against Athanasius, who had returned from exile to 
Alexandria on the twenty-third of November, 337.2 A presbyter and 
two deacons were dispatched to Rome to inform Pope Julius of the re- 
solutions taken by the Council of Tyre about the ‘just deposition” of 
Athanasius. * 

Julius summoned both Athanasius and the Eusebian circle to Rome, 
so that the charges could be examined in council. Eusebius knew the fa- 
vourable disposition of the West towards Athanasius and not wanting to 
accept a diminution of the validity of the Councils of Tyre and Antioch 
by their resolutions’ being ‘‘re-examined” in Rome, he did not accept 
Julius’ challenge. The Council of Rome upheld Athanasius, and with 
him Paul, Asclepas of Gaza, Marcellus of Ancyra and Lucius of Hadriano- 
ple. Letters containing the western council’s resolution were delivered 
to Eusebius and his entourage, but they ‘took the reproach as an in- 
sult,’ 4 and in a letter to Julius declared that they did not recognize 
his having the prerogative of reinstating bishops deposed by their 
council. They had not, after all, mterfered in the case of Novatian. 

Julius’ long answer adhered to the principle that ecclesiastical 
questions of a universal character must be examined by the Universal 
Church and not unilaterally, because unilateral decisions have no force 
and are suspect. ® 


2. Under Macedonius. 


Julius’ letter arrived after the death of Eusebius, which occurred 
in 341 or early 342. Subsequent events indicated that the Arians were 
aiming to impose a bishop of their own party on Constantinople and were 
prepared to go to any lengths to achieve this. The orthodox people of 
the city brought Paul adfc eic xiv éxxdnoiar. In spite of this, the seven 
Arian bishops who were partisans of Eusebius consecrated Macedonius 


1. R. Janin, op. cit., pp. 136-188. S. Vaiuue, ‘Constantinople, Eglise de Con- 
stantinople,’ in DTC vol. ITI, col. 1819. 

2. J. Hassan, op. cit., p. 40. L. Ducuesye, op. cit., I, 196. 

3. TuEoporet, Heel, Hist., 11, 4. Socrates, op. cit., H, 11. 

4. Ibid. 11, 16. 

5. P. Potaxes, op. cit., p. 60. 
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Bishop of Constantinople. This split caused violent incidents, and Con- 
stantius ordered the army commander of Thrace, Hermogenes, to expel 
Paul by force. The orthodox people revolted, Hermogenes’ house was 
burnt, and he was murdered, along with many others. Constantius moved 
quickly from Antioch to Constantinople, exiled Paul, and punished the 
inhabitants of the city by depriving them of their daily corn ration. 
He did not recognize Macedonius’ consecration, asit had been performed 
without his consent, but he allowed him to celebrate in the church in 
which he had been consecrated. 1 

Apparently Paul managed to hide within the city and to regain his 
see after Constantius’ departure for Antioch, because when the Emperor 
was informed in Antioch about Paul’s action, he ordered the procurator 
Philip to expel Paul from the Church, and to install Macedonius. Mace- 
donius’ name was by now linked with the heresy of the Pneumatomachi. 
When he took over the see of Constantinople he began a fierce struggle 
and persecution against the orthodox—the Homoousians—apparently 
so as to curry favour with Constantius, who had been led to believe that 
the word duoovatocg was the root of all evils, as it does not appear in Holy 
Scripture. The Emperor accepted Macedonius’ suggestions for the impo- 
sition of Arian doctrines, and these gave legal protection and military 
backing to the measures against the orthodox. The persecution was 
merciless, the Orthodox not merely being driven from their churches, 
but even being forced to leave the towns, Constantinople in particular. ? 

The extent of the Bishop of Constantinople’s power at this period 
is remarkable. The Bishops of Cyzicus and Nicomedia, both near the 
capital, now came under Constantinople’s jurisdiction. Macedonius no- 
minated bishops for both these important sees: he appointed Eleusius 
Bishop of Cyzicus, and Marathonius Bishop of Nicomedia.* Following 
the policy of always bending to those in authority,+ Macedonius 
feigned agreement with Constantius’ beliefs in the hope of realizing his 
ambitions more easily. His réle in the heresy of the Pneumatomachi is 
disputed. The seventh canon of the Council of Constantinople, where 
the Pneumatomachi are labelled ‘‘Macedonians”’, is seen as having been 
inserted into the collection of canons of this council about eighty years 


4. Socrates, op. cit., II, 18, Sozomen, op. cit., III, 7. 

2. P. Potakes, Op. cit., pp. 61-62. 

8. J. Hassar, op. cit., p. 40. Gennapbrus of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., p. 
106. S. Vainue, op. cit., col. 139. 

4. Socrates, op. cit., IJ, 25. 
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later, It is true that in the first canon of the same council, the term ‘‘Ma- 
cedonians”’ is not used, but rather Pneumatomachi. Zonaras and Balsa- 
mon note at the beginning of their commentary on this canon that 
“the second Oecumenical Council was convoked against Macedonius, 
and those that held his belief: that the Holy Ghost is a creature, and not 
God, nor duoodorog with the Father and the Son. This canon calls them 
semi-Arians, in that they shared partially the heresy of the Arians...” 
(Zonaras): “This holy, second Oecumenical Council was called together 
against Macedonius, and those in agreement with him...” 1 It would 
appear that Macedonius did hold these views, but that he meticulously 
refrained from displaying them. If this were not the case, the term ‘“Mace- 
donians,” which began to prevail from 380 onwards, would remain inex- 
plicable. ? 

Constantius, it is established, had resolved to summon an Oecume- 
nical Council that would promulgate a unique, unrivalled confession of 
faith. Later, however, he came to favour the plan that the orthodox 
of the West should meet at Ariminum in Italy, while the Arians of the 
East met at Seleucia. In this latter synod, which took place in 359, Mace- 
donius was placed with the party of Basil of Ancyra, Eleusius of Cyzicus, 
Sylvanus of Tarsus and Cyril of Jerusalem. Eleusius and Sylvanus moved 
that only the statement of faith that had been approved by the ‘‘festal” 
Council of Antioch of 341 should be accepted. One hundred and five 
bishops out of a total of one hundred and fifty were found to he in favour 
of this proposal]: Acacius of Caesarea in Palestine with his entourage 
of nineteen withdrew from the assembly. While the statement of Antioch 
was being signed by the hundred and five, Acacius and his group, who 
comprised about a third of the Homoeans and those who were suspected 
of being so, presented the representative of the Emperor witha decla- 
ration agreeing with the creed of Sirmium. They rejected both the 6j0- 
odevocs and the duoroderoc, and accepted that the Son ‘‘is like (mov) the 
Father who begot Him, according to the scriptures.” * 

In spite of two days of discussions, however, no agreement was 
reached on this declaration. The entourage of Acacius kept aloof from the 
assemblies, and the majority, after it had re-established Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem and had deposed Eudoxius, Acacius and various others, resolved that 


4. G, Ruauies and M. Pot.es, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 165-167. 

2. Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., p. 106 and P. Ponakes, op. 
cit., p. 63. 

8. ATHANASIUS, De Synodis Arimini XXX, PG XXVI, 748. 
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a deputation of ten bishops should advise the Emperor of the resolutions. 

Meanwhile, those in Ariminum held fast to the creed of Nicaea. 
Constantius, however, was inclined to the Homoean party of Acacius, 
who had been present in sufficiently large numbers in Constantinople at 
the right time, and the delegates of the Synod of Ariminum were com- 
pelled to sign the creed of the Homoeans at Nice in Thrace. 

Meanwhile, the representatives from Seleucia attempted without suc- 
cess to reveal Eudoxius’ fickleness and in their letter to the Westerners 
tried to forewarn them against the untrust worthiness of the Acacian party. 
Constantius wanted to celebrate the tenth anniversary of his accession 
on the first of January with ecclesiastical reconciliation. On the night 
of the thirty-first of December, he had succeeded in gaining the assent 
of the delegates from Seleucia to the ereed of the Homoeans, which the 
Synod of Ariminum had already accepted. To make this official, he convo- 
ked a synod in Constantinople in early January 360. About fifty bishops 
from Bithynia and Thrace were present, including the old defender of 
Arius, Bishop Maris of Chalcedon, who had been at the Council of Nicaea, 
and Ulfila, Arian bishop of the colony of Goths by the Danube. Acacius 
directed the work of the synod. After ratifying the creed formulated at 
Ariminum, it proceeded to condemn the bishops of the opposing party. 
The first. to be deposed, according to Socrates, ! was Macedonius, ‘‘as 
being the cause of many murders,” and because he “received into commu- 
nion a deacon convicted of fornication.” 

As far as can be established, shortly after his deposition Macedonius 
died in the outskirts of Constantinople, where he had retired. 7 


3. Under Eudoxius. 


Socrates writes: ‘‘After Macedonius had been deposed, Eudoxius, 
who had been Bishop of Antioch, was proclaimed Bishop of Constantino- 
ple, and the party of Acacius enthroned him.” ? The new bishop of the ca- 
pital had been a pupil of the martyr Lucian. On account of his Arian he- 
liefs, Eustathius of Antioch had refused to accept him in the ranks of 
the clergy, * but later the Arian bishops gave him the see of Germanicia. 


1. Socrates PG LAVII, 352. 

2. P. Pouaxes, op. cit., pp. 64-65. Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., 
p. 73. 
3. Socrates, PG LXVIF, 352. 
4. Atuanasius, Historia Arianorum 1V, PG XXV, 700. 
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He had been present at the ‘‘festaY” Council of Antioch in 341 and in 344 
he went to the West with the bearers of the ‘lengthy creed” of Antioch. 
In 357 he was at the extreme Arian Synod in Sirmium, which drew up the 
so-called second creed of Sirmium.'! When he was in Rome, he learnt. of 
the death in 358 of Leontius of Antioch and succeeded in ‘“‘deceitfully” 
persuading Constantius to allow him to return to Germanicia. He altered 
course and went to Antioch and thanks to the collaboration of the impe- 
rial eunuchs took over there as bishop. Eudoxius favoured the Anomoeans, 
having received into his entourage Aetius, known as “the atheist’, and 
Eunomius, the speculative theologian of neo-Arianism. ? This provoked 
the reaction of the moderate Arians, and particularly of George of 
Laodicaea, who aspired vainly to the see of Antioch. During the de- 
dication of a church in Ancyra, the Bishop, Basil, gathered the visiting 
bishops into a synod and addressed a long letter in the synod’s name to 
all the bishops of the Church, * underlining the great danger presented 
by the Anomoean heresy. The synod sent Basil, Eustathius of Sebastia and 
Eleusius of Cyzicus to Sirmium to submit to Constantius the synodical 
resolution to accept the duotovoioc.® The synod took place after Ea- 
ster 358. 

Meanwhile Eudoxius was by no means idle. He had hurriedly sent 
the presbyter Asphalus, a partisan of Aetius, to Constantius, from whom 
he succeeded in obtaining letters supporting Aetius. The facts are some- 
what confused and historical elucidation is by no means easy. Constan- 
tius appears to have favoured the Anomoeans and to have confirmed Eu- 
doxius’ installation in Antioch. On the other hand, when the deputation 
from Ancyra revealed their views, Constantius hurriedly tried to retrieve 
the letters he had sent and wrote another very stern letter to the Antio- 
chenes against Eudoxius. He ascertained that Eudoxius had occupied the 
see of Antioch without his consent and wrote a furious indictment against 
those who “leapt from see to see” in the hope of gain. ® 


Hudoxius did not come from us; let noone think he did. We are far from 
associating with such men. If they insinuate this amongst other things, it is quite 
clear that they are indulging in monstrous fabrications. For from what would 


4. AtHanasius, De Synodis XXVIII, PG XXVII, 741. 
2. P. Ponakes, op. cit., p. 68. 

3. Sozomen, op. cit., I, 13. 

4, Brrpaantus, Adversus Haereses, 2-11. 

5. Sozomen, op. cit., I, 13. 

6. P, Povaxes, op. cit., p. 67. 
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such men abstain willingly, when for the sake of power they invade cities, leaping 

from one to another like migrants and going to any lengths to get more? They 

are spoken of as vagabonds and cheats whom it is wrong even to name; they are 

an evil and impious gang. ! 

The political intrigues made Constantius’ anger even worse, and Eu- 
doxius judged it prudent to retire to Armenia. 7 

In the Synod of Seleucia, he had been with the party of Acacius. He 
had come to Constantinople with Acacius and had taken part in the sy- 
nod which confirmed the creed accepted by the bishops in Ariminum. Eu- 
doxius thus appears to have discarded his extreme Arian position on the 
avdpotog, to have accepted the duovog and to have condemned Aetius. ? It 
was thanks to such opportunism as this that he attracted Constantius’ fa- 
vour, and managed to occupy the throne of Constantinople after Macedo- 
nius was removed. He was installed on the twenty-seventh of January 
360, in the presence of seventy two bishops. 4 

The power of the Bishop of Constantinople was already very exten- 
sive. The bishops of metropolises like Cyzicus and Nicomedia were in- 
stalled by the bishop of the capital. Eudoxius’ first action as bishop was 
to give the Metropolis of Cyzicus to his faithful partisan Eunomius, after 
the Homoeousian Eleusius had been deposed. Eunomius was an extreme 
neo-Arian. Both agreed that they should 


bridle our resolution, and not reveal it tu those who are looking for a pre- 
text for a charge. When we have succeeded in this, we shall proclaim what we 
now conceal, we shall teach the ignorant, and any that oppose us we shall per- 
suade, coerce or punish. * 


Accordingly, Eunomius agreed to sign the credal statement of Ari- 
minum-Constantinople and to be appointed to the see of Cyzicus. 

The new bishop, however, wasted no time in making his beliefs known; 
beliefs which ‘were twice as fearful as the blasphemies of Arius.” The Cy- 
zicans, Who had supported the Homoeousean Eleusius, went to Constanti- 
nople and denounced Eunomius before Eudoxius. The Constantinopo- 
litan bishop, however, did not accept the charge, and the Cyzicans re- 
sorted to the Emperor, who ordered ‘‘Eudoxius to summon Eunomius, 


. Sozomen, op. cit., IV, 14. 

. Purtostoreius, Ecel. Hist. 1V, 8. 

. Tueonoret, Ecel. Hist. 11, 28. 

. Chronicon Paschale, year 360, PG XCiJ, 367. 
. THEODORET, op. cit., IT, 25. 
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cross-examine him, and strip him of the priesthood.” 1 Eunomius, how- 
ever, provided a solution by abandoning his see. 7 

Eudoxius succeeded in retaining the see of Constantinople not only 
under the Arianizing Constantius, but also during the reigns of Julian 
the Apostate, the orthodox Jovian, and Valens. Having baptized Valens, 
the bishop had great influence over him. It was Eudoxius who had urged 
Valens to launch a persecution against the upholders of the dyooderos. * 

In spite of this, the power of the Bishop of Constantinople continued 
to spread among the churches of the East. Problems arising in these chur- 
ches were examined and resolved in Constantinople, and its Bishop not 
only installed the bishops of the great cities, but also exercised legal pre- 
rogatives over them. In 370, after the death of Bishop Eugenius of Ni- 
caea, Eudoxius went to Nicaea to install a new bishop. He died before the 
election, having been bishop for about eleven years. Valens was informed 
of his death in Nicomedia, on his way to Antioch. 


4. Under Demophilus and Euagrius. 


After the death of Eudoxius, the Arian bishops met in Constantino- 
ple and elected as his successor Demophilus, Bishop of Berrhoea and Thra- 
ce. At the same time, the Homoousians, thinking the death of Eudoxius 
a suitable opportunity, elected as their bishop Euagrius, who was consec- 
rated by Eustathius of Antioch. Eustathius had been called back from 
exile during the reign of Jovian, and after Valens’ succession lived secretly 
in Constantinople.* Valens found out what the orthodox had done and 
sent a military force from Nicomedia to the capital, ordering Euagrius and 
his conseerator into exile. Eustathius was exiled to Bizya in Thrace, and 
Euagrius ei¢ &Adov téxov dayyOn (was sent elsewhere). The subsequent 
fate of Euagrius is not known, but it is thought that he died a little 
later in exile. 5 

While the orthodox party was undergoing severe difficulties, Demo- 
philus, together with the Bishop of Heraclea and some others, went to 
Cyzicus with the aim of filling the see which had heen empty since Euno- 


1. THEoporer, op. cit., 11, 25. On Eunomius’ summons to Constantinople to 
defend himself, Philostorgius, op. cit., VI,1,PG LXV, 582, writes: ‘““Eunomius ap- 
peared before the clergy of Constantinople to present his defence... .* 

2. Socrates, op. cit., IV, 7. Cf. Povakes, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

3. Gennanius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., p, 108. 

4. Socrares, op. cit., FV, 14 and 15. 

5. Pouaxes, op. cit., p. 63. Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., p. 109. 
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mius’ resignation and flight. The inhabitants, however, remained faith- 
ful to the teaching of the Homoeousian Eleusius; they obliged Demophi- 
lus and his party both to anathematize the Anomoeans Eunomius and 
Aetius, and to consecrate “‘those whom their (the Cyzicans’) votes com- 
manded.” The one consecrated was in favour of the duoodvatos. 1 

The steadfastness of those who adhered to the faith of Nicaea in the 
midst of such persecutions was indeed remarkable. It was not long before 
orthodoxy was to prevail in Constantinople as well. After Valens’ 
death, Gratian and Theodosius inaugurated a new ecclesiastical policy 
which finally and decisively condemned Arianism. The orthodox of Con- 
stantinople now needed a pastor capable of uphfting and maintaining the 
orthodox faith. They turned to Gregory of Nazianzus, the brother of St. 
Basil. 


5. Under Gregory of Nazianzus. 


Basil had consecrated Gregory Bishop of Sasima against his will and 
by force, but the new bishop never took charge of this church. He conti- 
nued to help his widowed father, the Bishop of Nazianzus, and after the 
latter’s death he temporarily administered the vacant bishopric. He later 
withdrew to the monastery of St. Thecla in Isauria. When Gratian de- 
monstrated that he was well disposed to the Nicaean party, the orthodox 
of Constantinople took heart and looked for a spiritual leader capable of 
supporting orthodoxy; they chose the hermit of Seleucia. 

The proposal to invite Gregory to Constantinople provoked much 
discussion. The canons which forbade the translation of bishops had fal- 
len into disuse. Gregory did not consider himself bound by these canons 
in this case, as he had never taken possession of the see of Cyzicus. Those 
who took the initiative of inviting him to Constantinople were clearly 
not acting for their own ends. Gregory himself wrote that the grace of 
the Spirit had sent him to ‘‘refresh the souls with his preaching.” ? On 
the other hand he stressed that ‘assemblies of pastors” and orthodox ® had 
forced him to accept the see of Constantinople. Basil had agreed to it,4 and 
the initiative had been taken by Meletius, who after returning from exile 
in 378 had been particularly concerned with the rebuilding of orthodoxy 


1. Puitostoreius, op. cit., IX, 43. 

2. Grecory Naz., De seitpso DXCV, PG XX XVII, 1070. 
8. Ibid. LXXXI-LXXXU, PG XXXVI, 1172. 

4, Grec. Naz., Or. XLII, B, PG XXXVI, 497. 
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in Constantinople. Given the immense importance of Constantinople, this 
was a subject of interest to all the churches of the East, which could not 
have been omitted from the discussions of the great synod Meletius called 
in Antioch in 379. Gregory was probably implying thts when he wrote 
thal advddoyor nonpéveor éxddecay adtdr. These avAdoyor were the second Oe- 
cumenical Council, which elected Gregory Bishop of Constantinople. He 
was in Constantinople before Pentecost 379. The first days of Gregory’s 
term of office were encouraging. All the churches were occupied by the 
heretics, and Gregory found refuge in a house arranged as a chapel for 
the services of the few orthodox that remained. Gradually, as the congre- 
gation began to grow, the true orthodox faith regained its splendour, and 
Gregory’s unrivalled abilities as a preacher fired the true Word of God in 
the whole congregation to the extent that the modest house seemed 
transformed into a magnificent church. } 

The position of Rome and Alexandria towards the appointment and 
election of Gregory is very obsure. Gregory found neither Rome nor Egypt 
well-disposed towards him. The Bishop of Rome claimed that Gregory 
had transgressed the letter of Canon Law by his presence in Constanti- 
nople, and Peter of Alexandria was clearly implicated in the disgraceful 
consecration of Maximus the Cynic. Rome and Alexandria, that is to say, 
collaborated and defied the bishops of the East. Some bishops from Egypt 
and a gang of Egyptian sailors arrived in Constantinople, succeeded in 
breaking into the Church of Hagia Anastasia at night, and consecrated 
Maximus Bishop of Constantinople. Gregory’s assessment of this Egyptian 
had been over-optimistic. He saw Alexandria as an aily in his struggle 
for orthodoxy, never imagining that Alexandria would attempt to appoint 
its own man bishop in Constantinople. Ambrose of Milan also arrived as 
legate of the bishops of Italy and being biassed recognized Maximus’ conse- 
cration. Gregory’s enemies were therefore not merely Arians; his fellow 
orthodox did not all look upon him with favour. In spite of all this, he was 
persuaded not to abandon Constantinople, for fear that the Trinity should 
go with him, as his supporters put it. ? 


4. The chapel was named ’4Avaotacfa, because the faith of Nicaea was resur- 
rected in it, according to Gregory (De seipso 1V-V, PG XX XVII, 1254). Theophanes, 
however, regards it as dedicated to Anastasia, martyr (Chronographia I, 96). Many 
contemporary historians also make the mistake of calling it the Church of St. Anasta- 
sia. Sozomen (op. cit., IJ, 5) gives the correct reason for the name and also includes 
a tale about the “resurrection” of a pregnant woman who fell from the building. 
P. Poakes, op. cit., p. 76. 

2. Ibid. pp. 76-77. 
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Eventually Gregory’s struggles proved worthwhile. The Church of 
Hagia Anastasia was already too small to contain the swelling community. 
Two days after Theodosius’ entry into Constantinople, on the twenty- 
fourth of November 380, the churches were taken away from the Arians 
and returned to the orthodox. Demophilus did not wish to accept the 
creed of Nicaea and left the city, and Theodosius officially inducted Gre- 
gory into the cathedral to continue his Apostolic work there. The people 
wanted to acclaim Gregory as Bishop of Constantinople, but he maintai- 
ned that only prayer was in order at that moment. 

The opening of the second Oecumenical Council thus saw the Church 
of the capital entering the final phase of the orthodox victory over heresy 
and inaugurated a period which determined Constantinople’s canonical 
position in the hierarchy. ! 

As he was already Bishop of Constantinople, Gregory took the chair 
at the council after the death of Meletius. He knew that he presided over a 
church of exceptional historical importance which he regarded as the se- 
cond beacon of the whole world, shining in the new empire of the East.? He 
also knew from recent events that there was a radical difference of outlook 
between East and West. It was his aim to try and overcome this difference 
so as to preserve the unity of the Church. With this in mind, he resolutely 
pleaded on behalf of Paulinus after the death of Meletius. This was fu- 
tile, because the bishops of Ilyricum, including Bishop Acholius of Thes- 
salonica, were called suddenly to the council, and they arrived with spe- 
cial orders from Pope Damasus of Rome. These orders were used against 
Gregory, whose election was wrongly believed to have been a translation. 
Thus Gregory’s attempt to make peace was assailed from both sides. The 
Illyrian bishops wanted the canons applied, not from hostility to Gregory, 
as they said, but so as to humble those who had enthroned him.® The 
latter were themselves shocked by the proposed recognition of Paulinus. 
An unfortunate scene ensued, and Gregory provided a way out by re- 
signing as Bishop of Constantinople and left the ‘‘vanity of being presi- 
dent.” ¢ 

It seems, therefore, that in these first fifty years, troubled as they were 
by the Arian crisis, the Bishops of Constantinople began to acquire a di- 
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stinctive authority, and had litle difficulty in imposing their jurisdiction 
over their neighbours. 

Scholars who maintain? that the Bishops of Constantinople enjoyed im- 
perial favour in return for services to the court cannot deny that they be- 
came at an early stage independent of the Metropolitans of Heraclea, 
who were the Exarchs of Thrace. It is impossible to give a precise date to 
this development. Later on, not satisfied with being merely automous, 
Constantinople acquired the prerogative of appointing the bishops of the 
diocese of Thrace. That is to say that the réles of the Bishops of Constan- 
tinople and Heraclea were reversed. The Exarch of Thrace gradually be- 
gan to surrender his position to the bishop of the capital, whose influence 
and authority rose to such an extent that even the Emperors came to rely 
on him when implementing and consolidating their religious policy. Even- 
tually he emerged as the confidential counsellor of the Emperor, often 
acting as an intermediary between the court and the Eastern bishops. The 
Emperors saw Constantinople as a new Rome, destined to play in the 
East the part played by the elder Rome in the West. Consequently the 
city required a religious leader not inferior in honour, at least, to the Bishop 
of Old Rome. 

Nevertheless, as V. Monachino points out, the irregularity prevai- 
ling in the East during the Arian disputes delayed the rise of Constanti- 
nople in the Church by about fifty years. It is true that its bishops 
acquired, or, as certain well known but subjective Western historians 
maintain, 2 usurped, the rights of metropolitans and the prerogatives of 
other churches. On the other hand, they did not dare, before the Council 
of Constantinople, to lay claim to having risen in the hierarchical order 
of precedence, or to seek canonical recognition of this rise. Clearly the see 
would have acquired still greater authority during these fifty years if 
its bishops, instead of being sympathetically disposed to the Arians, had 
all been staunch upholders of the creed of Nicaea. * 

Another factor inhibiting any great increase in the authority of the 
Bishop of Constantinople was the fact that while the imperial capital was 
Constantinople, before the reign of Theodosius, the Emperors Constantius, 
Julian and Valens had spent Jong periods in other cities, particularly An- 
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tioch. This clearly lowered the prestige of the capital and as a result dimi- 
nished the authority and influence of its bishop. 

Although the Bishop of Constantinople was late in achieving promi- 
nence in the Church, his rise was favoured by the principle prevailing in 
the East and supported by the ninth canon of the Council of Antioch of 
341, which gave the bishops of secular metropolises the status of metropo- 
litans. This adaptation of the ecclesiastical organization to the secular was 
widespread throughout the Church, even in the West. This came about, 
as we saw earlier, in the same way that the larger towns imparted the 
Gospel by a kind of radiating process to the smaller. The churches of the 
small towns continued afterwards to be in some way dependent on the 
parent churches. The development was further favoured by the secular 
metropolises’ having good communications, and being able to provide the 
bishops with better facilities when they came together. 

Constantinople’s rise was also helped by the fact that the applica- 
tion of this principle of conforming the ecclesiastical metropolitical system 
to the secular led to quarrels between the bishops, particularly when the 
provincial divisions of the Roman Empire were reorganized in the fourth 
century. St. Basil, in particular, reacted strongly against this; when Va- 
lens divided Cappadocia in two, Basil was unwilling to recognize Bishop 
Anthimus of Tyana as metropolitan, Tyana being the metropolis of the 
new province of Cappadocia Secunda. Accordingly, so as to assert his 
authority and also for practical reasons, Basil founded some new bisho- 
prics, including Sasima, which was in the territory of Cappadocia Secunda. 
In the end, however, the principle embodied in canon nine of the 
Council of Antioch asserted itself and this could only result in helping Con- 
stantinople’s rise. 

In 380, Theodosius finally adopted Constantinople as his permanent 
residence. This marked a decisive advance for the Church of Constanti- 
nople, for the bishop’s position was automatically benefited. Even before 
this, the Eastern bishops had made frequent visits to court, contravening 
the requirements of the Council of Antioch of 330, and the Council of 
Sardica of 343. When Constantinople became the permanent residence of 
the Emperor, they went there more often, both to settle their own busi- 
ness and also to submit protests and petitions to the Emperor, who would 
either decide cases in person, or more often would refer them to the bishop 
of the capital. The bishops visiting Constantinople would also use its 
bishop as an intermediary when approaching the Emperor. The fact that 
there was in Constantinople a sufficient number of bishops at one time, 
even unofficially, meant that there developed a kind of permanent synod, 
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presided over by the bishop of the city, to examine cases relating to the 
various Eastern churches. Similarly, the Bishop of Constantinople came 
to exercise supremacy and power which he as yet did not legally possess. 

While the Easterners for the most part did not anticipate how this 
supremacy would develop, Constantinople’s growing power could hardly 
escape the attention of Alexandria, which had until then itself exercised 
a kind of supremacy over the Eastern Churches, in close cooperation with 
the Pope of Rome. Its bishop had been the champion of orthodoxy in the 
struggles against the Arians, and this had given the see immense prestige. 
It soon realized how the increasing power and authority of Constantino- 
ple in the Church would inevitably lead to the waning of its own position 
and at once began a struggle for supremacy in the Hast. Nevertheless, in 
spite of its remarkable victories at the Council of Ephesus and the Robbers’ 
Synod, Alexandria was decisively defeated at the Council of Chalcedon. 

Alexandria first interfered to check the rise of the Constantinopoli- 
tan see in 380, when Peter, the brother and successor of Athanasius, sent 
various Egyptian bishops to Constantinople secretly. This was the expe- 
dition referred to earlier; the bishops consecrated Maximus the Cynic as 
bishop of the capital, thus displacing Gregory of Nazianzus, who had al- 
ready been bishop there for a year, and had even been recognized by Peter. 

Not only did this pitiful attempt of Peter’s fail, but it must be said 
that it advanced the first legal and canonical recognition of the supremacy 
of the Bishop of Constantinople over the churches of the East. } 


The Council of Constantinople. 


The second Oecumenical Council met in Constantinople the following 
year, 381. Socrates writes that Theodosius convoked a council of bishops 
of his own orthodox persuasion, with the aim of consolidating the Nicene 
faith, of defining the Church’s position on the Macedonian heresy, and 
of electing a new Bishop of Constantinople. One of the first to arrive was 
Meletius, at the head of seventy bishops of the diocese of Oriens. The new 
Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, Helladius, came with the two brothers 
of St. Basil. They were followed by their friends Amphilochius of Iconium, 
Optimus of Pisidian Antioch and Cyril of Jerusalem, who arrived with 
the Palestinian bishops. About fifty bishops came from Southern Asia 
Minor, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia and Lycaonia. The Egyptians and the 
bishops of Eastern Ilyricum arrived later. Paulinus was not invited, and 
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those in communion with him, Diodore of Tyre and Epiphanius of Salamis, 
did not come. ? 

Meletius initially presided at the council, and after his death the 
council elected in his stead Gregory of Nazianzus, whom it had earlier 
translated from Sasima to Constantinople. Both his translation to Consta- 
ntinople and his presiding over the council became the object of strong 
criticism from the party of bishops led by Timothy of Alexandria (Peter’s 
brother and successor) which had arrived in the meantime and from the 
bishops of Eastern Illyricum led by Ascholius or Achotius of Thessalonica. ? 
Timothy and the Egyptian bishops involved the Bishop of Constantinople 
in controversy over his position by supporting Maximus the Cynic. They 
maintained that Gregory’s translation to Constantinople was uncanon- 
ical. The bishops of Illyricum also arrived, puodvrec éonégidy te xai roayd ® 
against Gregory. Gregory’s reaction was unequivocal. He was an outstan- 
ding scholar and a profoundly pious Christian, who has been described as 
greater than any of those at the council. Once he had ascertained that his 
rivals were ‘muttering’ against him to try and force him into exile, he 
left both his throne and the city, in spite of the links he had forged with it 
during times of intense hardship for the orthodox. His resignation was 
Timothy’s revenge for the dishonour his brother Peter had undergone the 
previous year. 

After Gregory’s departure, the council proceeded to elect a new bi- 
shop for the capital and at the suggestion of Bishop Diodore of Tarsus 
they elected the as yet unbaptized senator Nectarius. He was consecra- 
ted by Timothy of Alexandria, acting in his capacity as first bishop of the 
East, and Cyril of Jerusalem. 4 Nectarius’ induction was of an oecumenical 
nature. An Oecumenical Council elected and consecrated him, in the pre-’ 


1. Four lists of bishops who took part in the second Oecumenical Council have 
been preserved: the Greek (C. Turner, ‘Canons attributed to the Council of Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 384, together with names of the bishops, from two Patmos MSS,’ in 
JTS XV, 1913-14, 168-170), the Latin (J. Mansi, III, 568), a Syriac version (ScHuL- 
tEss, Syrische Kanones in the Abhandlungen of Gottingen, 1908, pp. 113-116), and 
another Syriac version interpolated in the chronicle of the Monophysite Michael the 
Syrian (J-B. Cuanor, Chronique de Michel le Syrien (1166-1199) I, 8-9). Cf. PoLaKes, 
op. cit., pp. 78-79. 
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Dev, °Exzi, Tor., p. 296). 
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sence of Lhe Emperor Theodosius and the entire clergy, and with the parti- 
cipation of the entire city. ! The official character of the induction was 
underlined in the letter the council wrote to Pope Damasus when it met 
again in 382. Unlike the description of the election of Flavian, Meletius’ 
successor, Lhe letter merely stated that Nectarius had been elected by the 
bishops of the province and of the diocese of Oriens, and that the election 
and consecration had been accepted by to rij¢ cvvddav xowdy, by the council, 
that is, which reconvened in 382 and unanimously approved what had 
happened. The council continued its business with Nectarius presiding. 
According to the letter they addressed to Theodosius, the Fathers renew- 
ed their mutual concord and expressed ‘‘in succinct terms” their ratifi- 
cation of the Nicene faith and anathematized the heresies “which had 
sprung up against it.” Finally they enacted canons to settle the essential 
elements of the ecclesiastical constitution. This work had initially been 
undertaken by the Fathers of Nicaea and had been continued by the 
Council of Antioch (either of 329 or 341). Antioch also reiterated and supp- 
lemented legislation already enacted by Nicaea in what might now be 
called draft form. ? 


The Canons of the Council. 


The second and third canons of the Council of Constantinople are of 
most interest to us. Canon two finally settled that ecclesiastical areas were 
to be identical with the secular dioceses and on this basis introduced a new 
order in the hierarchy for both the churches’ individual spheres of jurisdi- 
ction and their organization in the one Catholic Church. It read: 


Todo trip Stolxyew éextaxdrouc 
taic brepoploug exxdnatats uh emiévar, 
unde avyyéety tao exxdnotag: @Ak xavd 
z0g xavdvac, tov pdv ‘AreZavdpetag 
érloxonov, ta év Alylrzm pdvov ol- 
xovouety: solo 8& tig "AvatoAyc ém- 


axdrous, Thy "AvatoXhy povov Sdtorxeiv: 


gpurattopévey tv gv soig xavdat <oic 
vata Nixatav neeaBelwy FH ’Avtioygav 
dxxdaaly val tabs ths “Acraviig dtor- 
xhosws émioxémous, Th xate Thy ’Acia- 
viv povov Stoixetv: xxl tod¢ zc Lov- 
tixiic, te THS TlovewxFg pdvov: ual toe 


1, THeoporet, Eccl. Hist. Bk. V, 9. 


2. J. Hassan, op. cit., p. 33. 


Bishops outside a diocese must 
not enter upon churches outside their 
own borders, nor bring confusion into 
the churches; but according to the 
canons, the Bishop of Alexandria must 
have the administration of the affairs 
of Egypt only, and the bishops of the 
East must administer the East only, 
the privileges which were assigned to 
the Church of Antioch by the canons 
made at Nicaea being preserved; and 
the bishops of the Asian diocese must 
administer the affairs of the Asian 


THe Opduns 7x tHe Opaxixye wdvoy ol- 
xovopety. “AxAqrouc 88 émioxdroug Snép 
Stolxnow uh emBalverv éxi yerpotovle, 
H Tow drrate olnovoutats exxknotaoti~ 
xalc. Dvdattouévon 8é voi mooyeypay- 
pévov rept tev Stoumjacav xavovos, efj- 
Syrov ae sa nab’ Exdotyy exapytav 
sig énapyiag aivodog Siowxhoer, xa 
z& dv Nixote adpropéva. Tae 82 ev 
totic BapBaptxoic eBveor to Oot éx- 
wWayotag oixovopetoOar Yeh xatk thy 
xpaTysxcav ouvyPerav tv matépev. 


only; and those of the Pontic diocese 
the affairs of the Pontic only; and 
those of Thrace the affairs of Thrace 
only. Moreover, bishops may net with- 
out being invited go beyond the 
bounds of their diocese for the purpose 
of ordaining, or any other ecclesia- 
stical function. The above canon 
respecting the dioceses being obser- 
ved, it is plain that the synod of 
each province must administer the 
affairs of the province, according to 


what was decreed at Nicaea. But 
the churches of God which are among 
the barbarians must be administer- 
ed according to the usage of the 
Fathers which has prevailed. 


This canon should be seen as a product of an ecclesiastical situation 
marked by the disorder arising from the Arian disputes and from the Me- 
letian Schism and by the widespread instances of bishops’ interfering be- 
yond their jurisdictional limits. The Bishops of Alexandria were the worst 
offenders in this respect, interfering not only in the Church of Antioch, but 
even in the capital itself, where after Valens’ death, the Bishop of Alexan- 
dria succeeded in being made trustee of the episcopal throne of Constanti- 
nople. ? This naturally provoked much dissatisfaction with Alexandria 
among the clergy and people of the East. 

It was this bitterness and displeasure with Alexandria’s high ambi- 
tions and uncanonical activities which the Fathers of Constantinople ex- 
pressed when formulating canons two and three. In canon two they cen- 
sured uncanonical meddlings in other dioceses, and in canon three they 
denied the Bishop of Alexandria any position of primacy in the East. 
They also recognized the Bishop of Constantinople as having the zge- 
ofeia tyujs alter the Pope, as Constantinople was the new Rome. 3 


4. G. Ruautes and M. Portes, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 170-174. 

2. A. Ritter, Das Konzil von Konstantinopel und sein Symbol, p. 92 n. 172. 

8. The anti-Alexandrian nature of these two canons has led certain historians, 
such as A. Ritter (op. cit., p. 96), to think they were formulated in agreement, with 
the Emperor before the bishops from Macedonia and Egypt arrived in Constantinople 
and that they were signed and submitted to the Emperor together with the other 
resolutions of the council on the ninth of July 381. Timothy of Alexandria and Acho- 
lius of Thessalonica and the bishops who accompanied them thus found themselves 
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Although the second canon was aimed indirectly but unmistakably 
against the Bishop of Alexandria in its prohibition of any intervention in 
other dioceses, it undoubtedly had a wider, more general significance. For 
this reason it provides us with reliable evidence of the hierarchical organi- 
zation of the period, } as we shall see. 

Under Constantine’s influence, the Council of Nicaea concerned itself 
with the new ecclesiastical state of affairs, and began adapting the hierar- 
chical organization of the ecclesiastical provinces to the governmental 
system of the Roman Empire initiated by Diocletian in 297. It established 
the ancient customs as the basic principle of this adaptation. In canons 
four, five, six and seven it defined the prerogatives of the metropolitans 
within their provinces and recognized the peculiar rights and privileges 
of certain sees, assigning, according to ancient tradition, the dxodov@ia 
ths tyuns to the Bishop of Aelia (Jerusalem). 2 Thus, according to Miiller, 
besides the ‘‘patriarchal” order which had until then prevailed even over 
the autonomy of the bishops of provincial capitals, a new “politico-geo- 
graphical” system of order was inaugurated, which essentially limited the 
former, but did not entirely replace it. * 

Life, however, does not stand still —it develops, and as a result ec- 
clesiastical life, which follows natural law, is continually progressing and 
developing. Its essential elements remain unaffected, but its incidental, 
temporal forms alter. Fresh needs and problems arise in each ecclesiasti- 
cal area. 

It would seem that the Council of Antioch was prompted by precisely 
these new needs when it was obliged to elaborate and to some extent com- 
plete the provincial system constructed and organized by the Council of 
Nicaea. The resulting enactments (canons nine, eleven, twelve, fourteen, 
fifteen and twenty two in particular) more clearly defined the position 
and prerogatives of metropolitans. The council found that the provincial 


faced with a fatt accompli and were obliged to accept what had been resolved. If they 
had been formulated at the end of the council’s work, in the presence of the Egyptian 
and Macedonian bishops, they would have provoked such a reaction that these 
bishops would have withdrawn from the work of the council. Others, however, such 
as Monachino (op. cit., p. 267) believe that Timothy of Alexandria must have left 
Constantinople before the Fathers instituted the canons, because it is highly improba- 
ble that he and his accompanying bishops would have allowed canons two and three 
to be passed without objection, given that they were entirely directed against his see. 

1, Ritter, op. cit., p. 96. Povaxes, op. cil., pp. 448-149. 

2. G. Ruatres and M. Portes, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 134-132. 

3. M. Miuien, Kirchengeschiehte, vol. IJ, p. 556. Ritter, op. cit., p, 87. 
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synods were not entirely adequate and instituted a new organ, the Great 
Synod, in which bishops from neighbouring provinces came together. 1 

The prevailing ecclesiastical administrative order had been thrown 
into chaos and confusion by a combination of circumstances: the disorder 
arising from the Arian controversy and the Meletian Schism; the inter- 
ferences of Constantine’s successors in ecclesiastical affairs, which perio- 
dically occurred until the prerogatives of the metropolitans and of the 
provincial synods were abolished; the episcopal consecrations performed 
at will in areas beyond the jurisdiction of the consecrators, and the unca- 
nonical activities not only of the bishops of the great sees, but even of 
simple bishops. 

Bearing in mind this manifestly unsystematic canonical situation 
and the many cases where canonical order had heen overthrown, the Fa- 
thers of the second Oecumenical Council enacted their second canon,? with 
the aim of preserving concord and discipline. This canon finally established 
that the ecclesiastical areas were to be fully adapted to the secular dioceses, 
so as to become identical with them. The Church of the East was divided 
into five dioceses, or large geographical areas: Pontus, Thrace, Asia, Oriens 
and Egypt. These dioceses were placed above the provinces. The synod was 
specifically mentioned as part of this system, and it was decreed that the 


1. What was the full meaning and function of the MeiZwv Zvvodoc? Was it 
really a new institution? It is certainly difficult to define precisely, but one thing 
is certain: it had never before appeared in conciliar canons. Does it signify the juris- 
diction of an Oecumenical Council? Certainly not, for the Oecumenical Council by 
this time already had its own designation. Is it the same as the ‘“‘synod of the dioce- 
se’; in other words a body superior to the provincial synods? Some scholars, 
such as Ritter (op. cit., p. 90), say no, and believe that it was not yet established 
as a fully defined institution. Others, including Hajjar (op. cit., p. 35), believe that 
it designates the kind of synod which was frequently convoked at the instigation 
of the Court at the period of the struggles over Arianism, and that bishops of 
outstanding moral authority from all the ecclesiastical provinces of Hast and West 
would take part (pp. 34-35). 

2. Quite clearly this canon is closely related to the 14th and 34th Apostolic 
canons, canons 6, 7 and 15 of Nicaea, and 13 and 22 of the Council of Antioch. As 
the Apostles decreed that ‘‘no bishop is to... trespass in another’s congregation,” 
the Fathers of Nicaea laid down that “the ancient customs are to prevail,” and that 
“each throne is to administer the provinces pertaining to it.” The Fathers of the 
Council of Antioch decreed that ‘no bishop shal! dare to remove from one province 
to another.” According to Zonaras, this Constantinopolitan canon ‘‘decrees that no 
bishop is to go beyond the diocese, that is beyond the province pertaining to him, 
to enter extra-territorial churches, those in other words lying beyond the areas pres- 
cribed for him” (G. Ruauties and M. Potues, op. cit., II, p. 170). 
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bishops of each diocese must not interfere in the affairs of other dioceses, 
nor perform ordinations outside their own diocese without express autho- 
rization. The canon, therefore, establishes ecclesiastical groups of bisho- 
prics corresponding to the secular dioceses. What however was the pre- 
cise content and extent of these ecclesiastical dioceses? 

Scholars who maintain that similar groupings had been established 
by the Council of Nicaea, and that from as early 325 there were five 
ecclesiastical dioceses, each one functioning under the bishop of the capital,! 
regard canon two of Constantinople as a mere ratification of the order al- 
ready established by canon six of Nicaea, which had been upset during the 
Arian controversy. They attempt to show that not only Rome, Alexan- 
dria and Antioch had a special, higher jurisdiction—this is not disputed— 
but that the capitals of Thrace, Pontus and Asia also enjoyed superior 
jurisdiction over their entire dioceses before 381. Litheck ? attempts to 
demonstrate that this was so in the case of Caesarea, and de Tillemont ° 
also appears to incline to the view which recognizes that St. Basil as Bi- 
shop of Caesarea had jurisdiction over the whole of Pontus. Litbeck’s view 
has been reiterated in recent years by Beck. * 

Others do not accept these conclusions, or at least do so only with 
serious reservations, 5 observing that Basil intervened not only in the dio- 
cese of Pontus, but in other areas as well, ® although recognizing that these 
actions were uncanonical. He wrote to Eusebius of Samosata, e 0d 64 py 
xatoxvely tac bmegogious yegotorias.’ Basil had but one aim, tév poder 
tis elonvonoiag énrvyetv.® These scholars do accept, however, that at 
least the dioceses of Asia and Pontus before 381 ‘formed indeed two areas 
naturally distinct.” 

These scholars do not on the other hand agree that the Council of 
Constantinople created five larger ecclesiastical divisions, each under the 


1. K. Liipecn, Retchseinteilung und kirchliche Hierarchie des Orients bis zum 
Ausgange des IV. Jahrhunderts, p. 146. C. Herere and H. Lecrercg, op. cit., I, p. 
564. Tuomasstn. Vetus et nova Ecclesiae disciplina, part II, cap. VIIE. 

2. Liineck, op. cit., p. 190. 

3. De Tittemont, Mémoires, vol. IX, p. 127. 

4. H. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, p. 28. 

5. P. Battirot, Le siége apostolique, p. 129. K. Soum, Kirchenrecht 1, 420-425. 
RitTTER, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 

6. Cf. E. Scnwartz, G.S. IV, 86. 

7. Ep. COXXXVIU, PG XXXII, 581. 

8. Ep. XCVII, PG XXXH, 493, Ep. CXXVIII, PG XXXII, 553 and Ep. 
CCLIX, PG XXXII, 953. 
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hegemony of a single bishop. Alexandria and Antioch undeniably occu- 
pied such a position, because it clearly emerges from the text of this canon 
that the Bishop of Alexandria was the first bishop and sovereign lord of the 
Church of Egypt, and it can also be inferred that the council recognized 
Antioch’s authority and jurisdiction over the diocese of Oriens, although 
the text of the canon makes a distinction: 

Tov pév “Adezavdpetag éxioxonoy te dv Alyonte@ povov olxevouetv: tobe BE Tis 

*Avazodiic extoxérovg thy ’Avatorhy pdvyv Storzeiv, pudrattouévey tév mocaBelov 

TH Avtioyéwv exxdnotz. 

As far as the other dioceses are concerned, however, which is the 
point at issue, the council is silent; there is no indication that the bishops 
of the capitals of each of these dioceses, as exarch-metropolitans, dis- 
posed of particular rights or prerogatives of superior personal jurisdiction. 
The canon merely states that the bishops of these dioceses ought to dcor- 
xelv and oixovoyelv the affairs of their own dioceses only, 1 in other words 
that the bishops of these dioceses ought collectively to take care only of 
cases pertaining to their own ecclesiastical area. ? 

Where, therefore, the most. prominent sees are concerned, canon two 
does not seem to have innovated, or to have added much to the Nicene 
canon. In the East there had always been two bishops whose jurisdiction 
was alone clearly specified; Alexandria and Antioch. * No one ecclesia- 
stical exarch, however, was put in charge of the three dioceses of Pontus, 
Asia and Thrace. * So while the council appears to have outlined a gene- 
ral reform of the ecclesiastical administration, the provisions of this reform 
do not appear to have been uniform for all the ecclesiastical dioceses. 

This new state of affairs, intentional or not, was to help the bishop of 
the capital to extend his primatial jurisdiction over the dioceses of Pontus, 
Asia and Thrace. The lack of any collective leader or primate over these 
three dioceses was fatal for them. The metropolitans of these dioceses 


1. Soum, op. cit., vol. 1, 425. Turner agrees: “The organization is always so 
obvious and elementary that the dioceses are mentioned without the bishops of their 
capitals. The Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch are always mentioned, while the 
Exarchs of Heraclea, Ephesus and Caesarea never are” (Studies in Early Church 
History, p. 43). 

2. Hassan, op. cit., p. 37. 

3. R. Vancourr, ‘Patriarcats,’ in DTC XI, 2260. 

&. Hassan, op. cit., p. 37. Batirror, op. cit., pp. 127-133. E. Herman, Chal- 
kedon und die Ausgestaltung des Konstantinopolitunischen Primats, in GRILLMEIER- 
Bacut, Das Konzil von Chalkedon 11, 1953, 472-474. 
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preferred to recognize the authority of the most important bishop out- 
side their own particular diocese, Constantinople that is, rather than be 
dependent on the bishop of the diocesan capital. The distance at which the 
bishop commanding authority was situated had a marked effect on the 
power he wielded. The nearer he was, the more trouble he could cause, and 
for this reason the metropolitans preferred the more distant authority of 
the Bishop of Constantinople, and in canon three the council finally as- 
signed him the zgeoBeia tysiis (prerogatives of honour). 4 

In any case, it can be argued from these two canons at least that ‘‘pa- 
triarchal” areas existed as early as the fourth century, although this term 
was not yet employed. ? Clearly the five great patriarchates, Rome, Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem did not exist in the sense 
that they were later recognized by the Council of Chalcedon. In the fourth 
century, Jerusalem, despite canon seven of Nicaea which recognized his 
having the dxoAovOia tig tiu7jc, was an ordinary bishop, coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Caesarea, and the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople was still aspiring to shake off the control of the Metropolitan of He- 
raclea. * He achieved this in the third canon of Constantinople, 4 which 
we shall now examine more closely. 


1. PHEIDAS, op. cit., p. 166. Hassan, op. cit., p. 38. 

2. According to E. Caspar (Geschichte des Papsttum, 1, 94 and 283 {.), the order 
of honour Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem had already become fixed as custo- 
mary law by the third century and served as basis for canons 7 and 6 of Nicaea. 

3. According to Philostorgius 1X, 10, “The predecessor of Gregory of Nazia- 
nzus, Demophilus, was installed in Constantinople by Theodore, Bishop of Heraclea; 
for the latter appeared to have the privilege of taking this action.” 

4. S. Vartue, op. cit., 1822. Socrates (op. cit., V, 8) writes: ‘Then they pro- 
mulgated the tenet that the Bishop of Constantinople has the prerogatives of honour 
after the Bishop of Rome, because it is New Rome. .. They then ratified once again 
the faith of Nicaea. They established patriarchs and apportioned the provinces so 
that the bishops set over the dioceses should not go into churches beyond their boun- 
daries ...and Nectarius was allotted the Great City and Thrace.” This belief that ‘they 
established patriarchs” is probably the result of confusing this canon with the impe- 
rial edict of the 30th of July 381 which was intended not to establish patriarchs 
but to install ordinary bishops. Sozomen seems implicitly to correct Socrates when 
he writes: ‘And the bishops are to remain in their own churches and are not to inter- 
vene at random in churches beyond their boundaries...” (op. cit., VHI, 9, 1-2). In 
particular see P. Hinscuius, Das Kirchenrecht der Katholiken und Protestaten in 
Deutschland, 1, 526 {. and G. Rauscnen, Jahrbiicher der christlichen Kirche unter 
dem Kaiser Theodosius dem Grossen, 479 f, (‘Was it the aim of the-Council of Constan- 
tinople to create patriarchal thrones in canon two?’’). Cf. Ritrer, op. cit., p. 91. 
n. 4. 
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It is in this canon that the Church of Constantinople is mentioned for 
the first time as occupying a prominent position amongst the other chur- 
ches of the East: 


Tov pévtor Kwvotavtwoundaeas The Bishop of Constantinople has 
énloxoroy Eyew ta mesoPeta to tysyc the prerogatives of honour after the 
peta tov rio “Padune éxtoxorov, did 7d Bishop of Rome, because Constanti- 
elvat adthy véav ‘Pdyny. nople is the new Rome. } 


Yet what is meant by these xpeofeta tic? Do they refer to a prio- 
rity of high honour, to simple precedence, to what we might call a con- 
stitutional order, or do they imply essential jurisdiction and power? What 
does the preposition werd signify? Is it temporal, or does it indicate rank? 

Scholars are by no means agreed. Hefele, Vailhé, Duchesne, Janin, 
Hajjar, Monachino and Eid, and the Russians Pavlov, Barsov and others 
hold that this canon gives the Bishop of Constantinople, in his capacity 
as bishop of the new imperial capital, mere precedence of honour. Accor- 
ding to this interpretation, during episcopal convocations Constantinople 
would hold a position in the order of bishops after Rome, but before all 
the other bishops of the Universal Church. Some of these scholars even 
see the nocoBeia tipqe as pertaining to the Bishop of Constantinople perso- 
nally, and not as belonging to the see. ? 

The adherents of this point of view go on to remark that the confer- 
ring of zgeofeta teyuqc on a particular see was not something new in ec- 
clesiastical history, that the Council of Nicaea had bestowed similar zve- 
ofeta on the Bishop of Jerusalem, while preserving the metropolitical pre- 
rogatives of the Bishop of Caesarea,* and that in the West Milan had 
been extravagantly exalted, occasionally to the detriment of Rome’s au- 
thority, because Milan had become in fact since Gratian the capital of 
the Western Empire. 4 


1. G. Ruauusrs and M. Por.es, op. cit., I], p. 173. Baronius described the canon 
as a forgery (commentinium). Yet as Pagi points out in his commentary, all the manu- 
scripts and canonical collections of antiquity, the Middle Ages and modern times 
include a mention of this canon. Cf. Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., 
p. 160. 

2. T. Barsov, Konstantinopolskij Patriarch i ego vlast nad Rousskojou Tser- 
kovjou, 38-34, and ‘O kanonitseskom elementje v tserkovnom oupravlenii,’ in 
Pravoslavnoje Obozrenije I, 1881, 567. 

3. S. Vainune, ‘La formation du Patriarcat de Jérusalem,’ in Echos d@’Orient 
1913, 325-326. F. M. Ave, ‘Le Patriarche Juvenal,’ in Proche-Orient Chrétien 1951, 
303-314. 

4. L. Ducnesne, Les origines du Culte chrétien, pp. 33-39 and A. FiicHe and 
V. Martin, op. cit., IIE, pp. 473-4. 
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Other scholars, including the authors of the Pedalion, the Bishop of 
Smolensk, J. Sokoloff, and P. Polakes, interpret this canon in the light 
of canon twenty eight of Chalcedon and affirm that none of the views 
expressed above can be substantiated. The view that the zpeofeia belonged 
personally to the Bishop of Constantinople rather than to the see is wrong, 
because the Fathers of Chalcedon expressly stated that these noeoBeia were 
bestowed t@ tig Néac “Pong aywwratw Oodym. The theory that the age- 
ofeia merely involved honorary precedence cannot be maintained if the 
subject of the participle xgivaytes in canon twenty eight of Chalcedon is 
taken to be not the Fathers of Chalcedon but the hundred and fifty Fathers 
of Constantinople. According to the Council of Chalcedon, the Fathers of 
Constantinople then judged that ‘‘the city which was honoured with the 
sovereignty and the Senate, and which enjoyed equal zgeofeia with the 
elder, imperial Rome” ought equally to be exalted in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, ‘‘because it was second after Rome.’ Given this reading of xgivavtec, 
it is undeniable that everything which canon twenty eight of Chalcedon 
had bestowed upon the throne of Constantinople in relation to the zgeoBeia 
had already been granted by the third canon of Constantinople. Yet it is 
well known that canon twenty eight exalted the Bishop of Constantino- 
ple in position, prerogatives and power to the rank of patriarch. In its 
expression ica ageofeia in particular, Chalcedon recognized the Bishop of 
Constantinople as bishop of New Rome, in everything equal to the bishop 
of the elder Rome, and bestowed upon his see the same importance, rank 
and competence as Rome itself enjoyed. In the phrase xal év tots éxxAnota- 
otimoic peyaddveobat nedypacwv, the council expressed its belief that the 
throne of New Rome and its bishop ought to receive the same broad and 
diverse importance in the affairs of the Christian Church as the throne and 
bishop of the elder Rome already enjoyed. By virtue of this importance, 
the power, authority and privileges of Constantinople would have to be 
as broad and indisputable as those of the Pope of Rome. With the obser- 
vation devtéga pet’ éExeivny trdozovoa, the council showed that the see of 
Constantinople, although ranking equal in prerogatives with the Bishop 
of Rome, must be second and not first. The first continued to be Rome. 
Constantinople was to be second in the order of honour, but not in compe- 
tence; second after Rome in order and rank, honour that is, but not where 
influence and real power in ecclesiastical matters were concerned. 

These scholars maintain that the phrase devtéga pet’ exeivyy dadezxovoa 
of canon twenty eight indicates how the preposition werd in the third canon 
of Constantinople should be understood. It does not convey temporal 
sequence, as some, following Aristenus, believe, nor does it suggest subor- 
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dination, as Zonaras incorrectly interprets it. It rather conveys equality 
of honour and rank, by which one is first, and the other second. It conveys 
equality of honour, because the Fathers of Chalcedon said in canon twenty 
eight. that: 


The hundred and fifty Fathers of the Council of Constantinople have award- 
ed to the Bishop of New Rome prerogatives equal to those of the Bishop of Old 
Rome, 


and the Fathers of the Council in Trullo said in canon thirty six: 


The Bishop of Constantinople enjoys prerogatives equal to those of the 
Bishop of Old Rome, 


and equality of rank, because both the Fathers of Chalcedon and of 
the Council in Trullo in these canons say that the Bishop of Constantinople 
is second after that of Rome, not second in honour, but second in order 
of honour. This is because it is impossible for there to be two equal things, 
called first. and second in relation to each other, without there being an 
order. For this reason Justinian, in his 130th Novel, says that the Bishop 
of Rome is first, and that the Bishop of Constantinople holds second rank 
after the Bishop of Rome. 

Seen from this point of view, Zonaras’ opinion that the honour of 
the Bishop of Constantinople was subordinate to that of Rome cannot be 
maintained. The Bishops of Rome and Constantinople can be seen as 
entirely equal and to enjoy the same importance, each in their prescri- 
bed areas and throughout the extent of their competence. However, when 
they met in councils, for example, and whenever the senior sees were enu- 
merated, and ecclesiastical acts were signed, one or them came first, and 
the other second, so as to preserve an order of sequence. The opinions, 
voice and views of each were entirely equal in status where ecclesiastical 
acts were involved. 

Equally untenable is the opinion of those who draw a parallel between 
the agecPeta which the Council of Constantinople bestowed upon the Bi- 
shop of Constantinople, and what the Council of Nicaea bestowed upon 
the Bishop of Jerusalem.! As Bishop J. Sokoloff pertinently argues: 

1. The Council of Nicaea did not give the Bishop of Jerusalem juris- 
diction over the churches of the province, as it did Alexandria and Antioch, 


1. Barsov, op. cit., pp. 33-34 and art. cit., pp. 568-569. Acaprus the Hieno- 
monk and Nicopemus the Monk, Zydddtov, 1957, p. 158. 
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but rather prescribes how the metropolitan of the area, the Bishop of 
Caesarea, was to preserve his authority intact. Thus, while the Bishop of 
Jerusalem held the xgecBeia tuujc before the other bishops of Palestine 
(agecBeia tyes, merely, and not éfoveias), he was nevertheless admini- 
stratively subordinate to the Metropolitan of Caesarea. ! 

2. No such restriction applied in the case of Constantinople; there 
was no reference in canon three to the authority of the Metropolitan of 
Heraclea. 

3. In the case of Jerusalem, the Council of Nicaea used the expression 
axohoviia tiuAs, while the second Oecumenical Council referred to the aee- 
afeia tyuAs of Constantinople. * 

This canon, exclusively aimed against Alexandria and not against 
Rome, was also, according to Hefele, Ritter, Monachino and others, the 
first stage in Constantinople’s canonical elevation. These scholars claim 
that the causes of this elevation were as follows: 

1. The secular criterion prevailing in the East, by which the position 
in the hierarchy of episcopal sees depended upon their secular importance. 

2. Theodosius’ wish to give greater influence and authority to the 
bishop of the capital, who could be used as a trusty assistant and collea- 
gue in carrying out the Emperor’s policy of religious unification in the 
faith of Nicaea; a colleague and assistant who would be able to bring this 
work more easily and efficiently to a satisfactory conclusion if his autho- 
rity were elevated above the other Eastern bishops. * 

3. These other bishops, who hoped and believed that the exaltation 
of their natural, established and by now almost indispensable interme- 


1. Hefele (C. Herexe and H. Lecverca, op. cit., II, 25) writes that the word 
ngsofeia, used in canons two and six of Nicaea, means prerogatives, privileges, but 
that the addition here of the words rij¢ typij¢ restricts it to the sense which the early 
Latin interpreters gave it; primatus honoris, which was distinct from all effective 
power. 

2. There are scholars such as Ritter who maintain that the third canon of 
Constantinople affected Roman interests. It certainly recognizes Rome as having 
the primacy of honour in the entire hierarchy of the Church, but it does not authorize 
Rome to supplant Alexandria from its traditional position, nor can Roman interests 
be seen as the motives for the passing of the canon (op. cit., p. 93). 

3. We must certainly not overlook Theodosius the Great’s interest in having 
the ecclesiastical authority of the throne of New Rome ratified canonically, but this 
must not be seen as the principal reason for its exaltation amongst the more important 
sees, for canon three is in full accord with the practice of the Church prevailing befor- 
ehand (PHerpAs, op. cit., p. 164). 
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diary with the Emperor would result in better attention to their own con- 
cerns. } 

According to Pagi, who wrote the commentary on Baronius, the rights 
of the other bishops were not overthrown by the privileges which the 
council gave the throne of Constantinople. The honour of the Bishop of 
Antioch was not altered by Constantinople’s elevation to a patriarchate. 
The rights of Alexandria were not dimished, since the Thracian diocese, the 
headquarters of which were transferred to the throne of Constantinople, 
did not in any way depend upon the other patriarchates. The same must 
be said for the dioceses of Pontus and Asia, which were later subordina- 
ted to Constantinople. The provinces attached to their synods were not 
dependent upon the exarchs—the Pontic diocese upon Caesarea, the 
Thracian upon Heraclea, or the Asian upon Ephesus—, nec enim dioceses 
Synodis commissae, exarchis suis parebant. It could be said that the Bi- 
shop of Heraclea alone suffered “injury”. However, inasmuch as it was 
the synod’s prerogative to administer the churches of Thrace, a preroga- 


14. Monacuino, op. cit., p. 270. C. Herene and H. Lecrerca, op. cit., II, 1, 
25-28. Ritter, op. cit., p. 92. SrEPHANIDES, Op. cit., p. 284. Pheidas correctly rejects 
as biassed the view that the Fathers of Constantinople justify their awarding the special 
prerogatives of honour only on the basis of the secular importance of the city concer- 
ned. He writes’ “I do not deny that the ecclesiastical authority of Constantinople 
was based on its secular importance, but I am of the opinion that the Fathers of 
the second Oecumenical Council were thinking first of all of the ecclesiastical authority 
and secondly of the secular importance of New Rome. The conclusion of canon three 
does not explain the recognition of the prerogatives of honour; it explains rather why 
Constantinople was awarded the second place in the order of thrones in the Church, 
the first place in the East, before the thrones of Alexandria and Antioch. The closing 
words ‘because it is New Rome’ do not provide the basis of the special honour, but 
explain why the thrones of Alexandria and Antioch were supplanted in the order of 
precedence of the principal thrones. . . 

“There is no doubt that the secular importance of a city was usually a basic 
presupposition of its ecclesiastical authority, not only in the East, but also in the 
West. The prerogatives of honour were the canonical ratification of that ecclesiastical 
authority, however it may have been acquired. Thus the problem facing the Fathers 
of Constantinople was not that of establishing the criterion for recognizing preroga- 
tives of honour to the Constantinopolitan throne, but in finding the criterion by which 
the prerogatives of honour already acquired by the throne of Constantinople should 
take precedence over the prerogatives of the Alexandrian and Antiochene thrones. 

“The solution lay in the secular relation between Old and New Rome. As the New 
Rome stood equal to the old politically, it must be made equal ecclesiastically by 
awarding it the second place in the order of precedence of thrones, out of respect for 
the more ancient prerogatives of Rome” (PHeIDAs, op. cit., p. 160). 
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tive given it by the Council of Nicaea, it cannot be said that it was an 
“injury” to transfer this prerogative to another bishop, or to the Bishop 
of Constantinople. 


Quae tamen injuria dici non debet, cum penes concilium esset jus admini- 
strandi Ecclesiam Thraciam, sibi per Nicaenam Synodum quaesitum, in alium 
episcopum, vel in Constantinopolitanum transcribere. 7 


As we saw earlier, Socrates in his discussion of the work of the second 
Oecumenical Council wrote that Gregory of Nazianzus’ successor as Bishop 
of Constantinople, Nectarius, xAneodra: rv ueyadodaodw xal thy Ogdxny. ? 
Although the third canon said nothing about any province attached to 


1. Baronius, Annales, V, 485. Cf. E. PHotiapes, *E& dpoopijs évds dgOgor, 
p. 64. Pheidas maintains that ‘the canonical resolutions of the second Oecumenical 
Council completed the order of the most important thrones, but did not define the 
power claimed on the basis of their exceptional authority, a power which they had 
claimed in practice for a long time, particularly where the consecration and judge- 
ment of bishops were concerned. This power remained an exclusive prerogative of 
the provincial synods, but if they were unable to arrive at a correct verdict, 
a greater synod of the bishops of the diocese would be called. Thus the Council of 
Constantinople did not give a definite solution to the question of authority over the 
metropolitans, because it did not provide the prerogatives of honour of the first 
thrones of every diocese with canonical authority, and it did not recognize that the 
most important thrones which were honoured with special prerogatives had any 
distinct power. This was because none of the thrones of the so-called lesser dioceses 
had acquired general undisputed authority over its entire diocese, and was a natural 
result of the internal problems of the most important thrones in the East” (Puempas, 
op. cit., 162-8). 

Yet while he claims that “the most important thrones had for a long time claimed 
power in practice, particularly where the consecration and judgement of bishops were 
concerned,” a little later he writes: ‘““Consequently, the most important thrones in 
spite of their commonly recognized authority were not ready at the time the second 
Oecumenical Council was summoned to claim that their special prerogatives of honour 
should be granted a correspondingly extensive power over the consecration and judgement 
of bishops, because they did not face serious internal problems and the determina- 
tion of the metropolitans to preserve their own autonomy made innovation difficult” 
(p. 165). Further down he admits: “Curiously, the internal problems of the most 
important thrones strengthened their ecclesiastical authority, because they imposed 
in practice the theory of the extra-territorial competence of these thrones in 
questions of consecrations,” (p. 165) so as to conclude that “immediately after the 
work of the second Oecumenical Council had finished, the tendency to forin supra- 
metropolitical administrative authority took on concrete form, because it was then 
clear that the thrones of the capitals of the secular dioceses, or the most important 
thrones, could claim supra-metropolitical power” (PHe1DAs, op. cit., p. 165). 

2. op. cit., V, 8: ‘was allotted the Great City and Thrace.” 
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the throne of Constantinople, such mention would be seen perhaps as 
superfluous, because when Constantinople became the seat of the Eastern 
part of the Roman Empire, it naturally became capital of Europe, that 
is Thrace. Heraclea became eclipsed, dependent in reality ecclesiastically 
and civilly upon Byzantium. + 
Discussing Socrates’ evidence, Henri de Valois (Valesius) writes: 
Those who think that in the period of the second Oecumenical Council 
the bishop of that city (Constantinople) did not have a province are wrong. 
Before this the Praesul Constantinopolitanus was ordaining bishops in the 
Hellespont and in Bithynia, as I demonstrated earlier. ? 


V. Grumel similarly maintains that when Socrates wrote that the 
Bishop of Constantinople received as jurisdictional territory ‘“‘the Great 
City and Thrace,” he was clearly not influenced retrospectively by Chal- 
cedon, and thus led to ascribe to the second Oecumenical Council the 
jurisdiction which was in fact given Constantinople by the fourth. ® De 
Tillemont also seems to incline to the view that this honorary position 
was bestowed upon Constantinople as corroboration and confirmation of 
an already existing situation. He writes: 


It appears that the third canon of 381 confirmed and corroborated what 
custom and fact had aready previously granted Constantinople. ¢ 


The following summary observations may serve to bring this section 
to a conclusion: 

1. In canon two, the second Oecumenical Council defined the juris- 
diction of the first bishops of the dioceses and put an end to ecclesiasti- 
cal encroachment. 

2. In canon three, it recognized the Bishop of Constantinople as ha- 
ving the mgeoPsia tijc tyu7js and accepted the situation automatically crea- 
ted by Constantinople’s secular status, giving it concrete form. This si- 
tuation resulted from the focussing of the Eastern Empire upon the new 
capital, and brought about the exaltation of the throne of Constantinople 
as the first centre of the Catholic Church of the Greek East. ® 


1. Gennabius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., p. 162. 

2. C. Herevs and H. Lecrercg, op. cit., vol. 1, 1, pp. 26-27. 

3. Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., p, 162, n. 1. 

4. Le Nain bE TILLEMoNT, Documents pour servir a Vhistoire ecclésiastique 
des siz premiers siécles, 1X, p. 489. 

5. G. Konipares, “H dtapdopwors rig Kabodxijs ’Exxdnotac péygr tay doxdiv 
tod & aldyvos, p. 73. g 
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3. Canon three was not an arbitrary innovation,! but was the re- 
sult of fifty years’ development. P. Polakes has described it as “the ripe 
fruit of the historical consciousness of the churches” of the Kast, and of 
the new state of affairs in the Empire. ? 

4, Tne xgeoBeta were not a simple honorary distinction in the hier- 
archica] o:der, but involved genuine power in a reciprocal relationship with 
the prerogatives of the other bishops. * This can be confirmed by: 

a) The fact that the Council of Nicaea accepted the force of éo¢ 
(ancient custom), recognized the éovaia (jurisdictional power) of the Bi- 
shop of Alexandria over Egypt, Libya and the Pentapolis, and took into 
consideration the extension of the éovgia of the Bishop of Rome over the 
bishops surrounding Rome — the Loca Suburbicaria. The xecofeia are here 
seen as éfoveia, because the authority of what was decided by the provin- 
cial synod was given to the first bishop, the metropolitan, whose opinion 
was necessary and could not. be ignored. This clearly emerges from canon 
four of Nicaea: T6 dé xdgoc tév yewopever bidoc8at nal’ Exdoryy énapytar TH 
panroonodiry. 4 

b) Zonaras’ and Balsamon’s comments on canon six of Nicaea. Zo- 
naras writes: 


It wants him so much to dominate the bishops in these provinces that it 
gives absolutely no rule relating to ecclesiastical administration without him, 
the most important being the consecration of bishops. It therefore says that if 
a bishop is installed without the consent of the metropolitan he is not a bishop. 
For even if the people of the cities used once to elect their bishop, even then, 
after the vote, the matter was referred to the metropolitan and was ratified by 
him, and the person whom the metropolitan approved was deemed worthy of 
consecration. ° 


Balsamon writes: 


So much do the canons want the patriarchs to have precedence over the 
metropolitans subject to them and the metropolitans to have precedence over 
the bishops subject to them, that nothing extraordinary is done by the bishops 
subject to them without their consent. & 


4, Lecverca, Le canon troisiéme du Concile de 381,C. Heres and H. Lecierce, 
op. cit., II, Append. III, pp. 1260-70. 

2. P. Pouakes, op. cit., p. 83. 

8. Ibid. p. 82. 

4. G, Ruauxes and M. Portces, op. cit., II, p. 122. 

5. Ibid. p. 128. 

6. Ibid. p. 129. 
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c) That as canon two of Constantinople settled the questions of ec- 
clesiastical dioceses without diminishing in the slightest the zgeoBeva of the 
bishops of the diocesan capitals, it is clear that the zpeoBeta tits of Con- 
stantinople, which represented genuine authority, were prerogatives of a 
general kind over the Eastern part of the Empire. This had long h:e2: made 
apparent by the Bishop of Constantinople’s resolving question; l:uught 
to him on appeal, } as the cases described in the following sec iion show. 


The xpzofeta in Practice. 


The first official indication that the xgeoBeia tyfic were also a xg¢e- 
ofeia of some active, practical power over the churches within the Eastern 
Empire occurs when we examine the case of Bagadius and Agapius, who 
both claimed the see of Bostra. The case was examined by the council held 
in Constantinople in 394, and according to the Acts of the council the 
details were as follows: 

Bagadius, the Metropolitan of Bostra, had been deposed in his absence 
by two bishops, Cyril and Palladius, who consecrated Agapius as his suc- 
cessor. Bagadius denounced this fait accompli to the second Oecumeni- 
cal Council, to which Agapius also presented himself. The Council com- 
missioned Gregory of Nyssa to examine the case. He went to Bostra to 
try and solve the dispute, but to no avail. The case remained undecided 
for several years, after which the two bishops concerned asked Pope Si- 
ricius (384 - 399) to intervene. He entrusted the case to Theophilus of 
Alexandria, who apparently did not take the trouble to investigate it. 
It was finally brought up and examined at this council convoked by Ne- 
ctarius in Constantinople in 394. The council was of an oecumenical cha- 
racter, being composed of the Bishops of Constantinople, Alexandria and 
Antioch, many other bishops ‘‘and the entire clergy.” ? Nectarius presi- 
ded and spoke first, analysing the case. The Eastern churches already ap- 
peared to be in a conciliatory mood: Theophilus of Alexandria recognized 
Flavian of Antioch. Both the Metropolitan of Heraclea and the Bishop of 


1. P. Poraxes, op. cit., p. 83, cf. SrepHANIDEs, ’Exx/. “Jor. p. 285 and D. 
DELIKOSTOPOULOS, Ai éxxAnaodopixai Odoes rijg PwuacoxaBodixijc °Exxdnoias, w¢ 
Sopuatixdy medéBAnua tot Oeodoyixot diaddyov, p. 110, n. 562. 

2. The order in the hierarchy of those taking part was: Nectarius of Constanti- 
nople, Theophilus of Alexandria, Flavian of Antioch, Palladius of Caesarea in Ca- 
ppadocia, Gelasius of Caesarea in Palestine, Gregory of Nyssa, Amphilochius of Ico- 
nium, Paul of Heraclea, Arabianus of Ancyra and Ammonius of Hadrianople (v. 
PoLakks, op. cit., p. 85). 
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Hadrianople sat as simple members of the council. Not wishing to cen- 
sure the dead, the council did not judge the case; both contestants for 
the see had meanwhile died. It nevertheless decreed that no bishop should 
be tried or deposed by two or three bishops only, but that such action 
should require the resolution of the “entire synod” of the bishops of the 
province. } 

Nectarius’ presiding over the council was the first instance, the first 
step in the practical application of Constantinople’s prerogatives, and con- 
solidated the hierarchical order as it had been defined in canon three of 
the Council of Constantinople. ? 

The second instance was the case of the Bishop of Colonia, Bosporius, 
which Gregory of Nazianzus referred to Nectarius’ judgement. Gregory’s 
aim was both to prohibit recourse to the civil courts to settle ecclesiastical 
affairs, and to resolve the disputes over the parishes. * 

The third instance was the case of Gerontius, a deacon in Milan, who 
was punished by his bishop, Ambrose, and took refuge in Constantinople, 
where he succeeded in obtaining the Court’s favour, and in being elected 
Metropolitan of Nicomedia. He was consecrated by Helladius of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia. This naturally annoyed Ambrose intensely. However, in- 
stead of protesting to the Bishop of Caesarea, the Exarch of Pontus, he 
resorted to Nectarius of Constantinople and asked him to depose Geron- 
tius. Nectarius intervened at once. Jt is irrelevant that his intervention 
was ineffectual —- not because of Helladius’ activity, but because of that 
of the people of Nicomedia —; the case clearly shows that the Bishop of 
Constantinople, as early as Nectarius’ time at least, not only intervened 
and exercised real power over Cappadocia and Bithynia, provinces of the 
diocese of Pontus, but also through the ’Evdnuotoa Sdvodoc ( Resident Sy- 
nod) of which he was the central figure was made the arbitrator and judge 
of the entire Church of the East. 4 


1. V. Grume, Les Regestes des Actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, 1, fasc. 
4, p. 6. Cf. J. Mans, TE, 852 and J. Hassan, op. cit., p. 57. 

2. Nectarius of Constantinople’s presiding at the council in spite of the presence 
of Theophilus of Alexandria and Flavian of Antioch was a natural consequence of 
the prerogatives of honour of the throne of New Rome. For this reason Pope Siricius’ 
referring the question to Theophilus of Alexandria was not taken into consideration, 
nor was the competence of Flavian of Antioch (PuErpas, op. cit., 245). 

3. Grec. Naz., Ep. CLXXXV to Nectarius, PG XX XVII, 304. 

4. Sozomen, op. cit., VIII, 8. PG XLVII, 1529-32. J. Panangue, Saint Am- 
broise, pp. 255-259. DucnEesne, Origines du Culte chrétien, pp. 32-42. A. Furcne and 
V. Martin, op. cit., IL], 442, Monacnino, op. cit., 273. 

Pheidas maintains that the facts indicate that immediately following the Councij 
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If Nectarius’ tenure of the see of Constantinople represents the first 
step, that of his successor, John Chrysostom, brought further historical 
progress and was undoubtedly the next real stage in the practical appli- 
cation of Constantinople’s xoeofeia. 

St. John Chrysostom, acting as first bishop of the East, extended his 
evangelical activity in a quite remarkable manner, including even the bar- 
barian peoples. He applied himself at the same time to reforming the chur- 
ches everywhere: 00 udvor ry b1’ abror exxdnoiar, GAAd... xal tag navta- 
yod éxavogbody éonoddaler. 1 He worked relentlessly and in a sense huma- 
nistically and broadmindedly for the civilization of the Goths, ? the 
Seythians, * and other barbarian nations. 4 

As president of the Resident (’Evénuotoa) Synod in Constantinople, 
he examined a libellus laid by Eusebius of Valentianopolis against Anto- 
ninus of Ephesus, comprising seven chapters of charges. To start with, 
Chrysostom recommended that the accusation should be withdrawn, but 
as the plaintiff persisted, he referred the reconciliation of the two parties, 
who were both in Constantinople, to Bishop Paul of Heraclea. Neverthe- 
less when Chrysostom and the other bishops taking part in the synod were 
leaving the Baptistery where the sessions were held and were going into 
the church to celebrate the Eucharist, Eusebius presented him with a new 
libellus in front of the people, and implored him to investigate the char- 


of Constantinople, the throne of Constantinople was aware of the exceptional autho- 
rity it wielded in the sphere of consecrating and judging bishops. This consciousness 
cannot be regarded as totally without support in the canons, otherwise Ambrose, who 
was soinvolved in the schism in the Church of Antioch, would have had recourse to 
the Bishop of Caesarea, and not, as he did, to the Bishop of Constantinople, and would 
have demanded adherence to the canons. It was the throne of Rome’s- singularis 
auctoritas, deriving from the prerogatives of honour, which motivated Ambrose’s 
action at a time when the authority of the Constantinopolitan throne had not as yet 
been imposed de facto over the entire diocese of Pontus, Pheidas considers that 
Palanque (op. cit., pp. 255 f.}, who claims these actions of Nectarius prove that the 
throne of Constantinople held sway in Cappadocia and Pontus, limits Constantino- 
ple’s more general authority, because he makes it dependent exclusively on known 
instances in practice. Pheidas points out that Constantinople’s authority in the East 
was general, but gradually came to include an analogous power in the consecration 
and judgement of bishops (PHErpAs, op. cit., p. 244). 

1. Sozomen, op. cit., VIII, 8. 

2. Povakes, “H “Edyuixy ’Exxdnola xai 6 xéopes tv BagBdgwr, p. 24. 

3. Tueoporet, Eccl. Hist., V, 3. 

4. Mark tne Deacon, Life of Porphyry ...ed. H. Grecotre anp M-A. Ky- 
GENER, p. 24. Potakes, “lot. ngotinoBéonc .. ., p. 86. 
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ge. Chrysostom went back again into the Baptistery, and after confer- 
ring with the bishops urged Eusebius to consider carefully before the 
libellus was read. Eusebius remained obdurate, and it was accordingly 
read. The ‘most senior of the bishops’’ suggested to John Chrysostom 
that the investigation should begin with the most serious charge, that 
of simony. Antoninus and his accomplice bishops were present, and denied 
the charge. Chrysostom resolved to go to Asia to cross-examine the 
witnesses. Antoninus, however, through the Court succeeded in preven- 
ting his going. Three bishops were sent instead. Meanwhile Antoninus 
died, and the clergy of the Church of Ephesus and the bishops of 
Asia passed a vote demanding that John Chrysostom should go to Asia 
to lay down an “order issued of God” (témoc Sedxeuntoc) on the Ephesian 
Church which for long had suffered from the misrule of unworthy pa- 
stors. When Chrysostom accompanied by other bishops arrived in Ephe- 
sus, he convoked the bishops of Lydia, Asia and Caria, seventy in 
number. A large number of Phrygians also attended. He consecrated his 
deacon Heraclides as Bishop of Ephesus and deposed the six bishops 
who had bought their sees. 1 

John Chrysostom thus acted as supreme judge both in Asia and in 
Bithynia, where be deposed the Metropolitan of Nicomedia, Gerontius; 
this was what Ambrose of Milan had earlier pressed Nectarius to do. ” 
John Chrysostom’s réle also explains why the Long Brothers took their 


1. Paunapius, Dialogus de vita S. J. Chrysostomi, PG XLVII, 5-82. Pailadius’ 
sympathetic evidence is of unquestionable historical value, because he was an eye 
witness of most of the events he narrates. v. J. Dumortier, ‘La valeur historique du 
Dialogue de Palladius et la chronologie de St. Jean Chrysostome,’ in Meélanges de 
Setence religieuse 1951, pp. 51-56 and R. Coteman Norton, Palladii Dialogus de 
vtta S. Joannis Chrysostomi, Cambridge 1928, summarized by L. Bréhier in Reoue 
Historique 1930, 304-305. Again, both Socrates and Sozomen each set aside a whole 
book of their Ecclesiastical Histories to Chrysostom. Theodoret similarly refers to 
Chrysostom’s wide jurisdictional activity. Chrysostom’s actions in general, and in 
particular the case of Antoninus of Ephesus, have been treated by many historians, 
both Hastern and Western: Le Nain pE TILLEmonT, op. cit., X, 158-161. HEnGen- 
ROTHER, Photius Patriarch von Konstantinopel, 1, pp. 39 f. C. Hereie and H. 
Lecrerca, op. cit., II, pp. 137 f. Batirrot, op. cit., pp. 295f. G. Barby in A. 
Fricne and V. Martin, op. cit., IV, 184-135. C. Baur, Der heilige Johannes 
Chrysostomos und seine Zeit, I], 119-134. A. Mounarn, St. Jean Chrysostome, sa 
vie, son oeuvre, pp. 302-307, G. Koniwares, Jer. "Exxd. ‘Jot. p. 383 and ‘AI diazdg- 
gos rig Kabodiijs “Exxdnola: pézoe ray dgydv tot e aidroc, pp. 77-79. PoLakes, 
op. cit., 87-88 f. 

2. Sozomen, Eccl, Hist. VIE, 6, ef. J. Mansi, VII, 293. 
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case to him as holding, as a result of the council of 381,1 the first throne 
of the East. ? 

In Chrysostom, the prerogatives deriving from the third canon of 
the second Oecumenical Council became a reality: the xoecPeia tiywijs and 
the extended jurisdiction of Constantinople not merely over the three 
dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace as exarchates, but even beyond the 
frontiers of the Roman Empire. John Chrysostom,? canbe seen as 


1. PaLtabius, PG XLVII, 25. Sozomen, op. cit., VIII, 13. 

2. G. Kontpares, “H diapdepwoic... p. 78, n. 2. 

3. Around 450, Theodoret of Cyrus (PG LXXXII, 1256-1268) writes as if 
to supplement the first part of Sozomen’s observations: ‘‘When the great John took 
over the reins of the Church, he openly condemned the injustices perpetrated by 
certain people. He advised the Emperor and Empress on what was suitable, he ex- 
pected the priests to live according to the existing laws, he prohibited those who 
dared to transgress to enter the palace, saying that they had no need to enjoy the 
honour of the priests if they did not emulate the life of true priests. And he acted in 
this providential way not only in that city, but throughout Thrace, which is divided 
into six provinces, and in all Asia, which is ruled by eleven presidents. He even pro- 
vided laws for Pontus, which has the same number of presidents as Asia.”” On Nestorius 
(428-431), he writes: “He was entrusted with the presidency of the Catholic Church 
of the Orthodox who are in Constantinople, and no less of the whole oecumene”’ (Haere- 
ticarum Fabularum Compendium, IV, 12, PG LX XXIII, 438). 

4. Contemporary Western historians view differently Chrysostom’s jurisdi- 
ctional actions in the Asian diocese. 8. Vailhé (DTC III, col. 1823) considers his 
involvement was unjustified and was a usurpation of power. Cayré (Patrologie et 
Histoire de Théologie 1, p. 455) rules out any idea of personal ambition and attri- 
butes Chrysostom’s intervention in the pastoral affairs of the diocese of Asia, over 
which he had no direct prerogatives of power, either to his zeal or to his having 
submitted to the Emperor’s wishes. Moulard (op. cit., p. 306) attempts to justify the 
intervention by attributing it to the strength of the usage instituted in Constanti- 
nople by Chrysostom’s predecessors and at that time uncontested. C. Baur (St. Jean 
Chrysostome et ses oeucres dans l'histoire littéraire, p. 189) quotes the second canon of 
Constantinople which recognized that bishops had a right to intervene in other pro- 
vinces, provided that they were invited to do so. H. Musset (Histoire du Christianisme 
spécialement en Orient, I, p. 156) admits the charges laid against Chrysostom at the 
Council of the Oak, and considers that Chrysostom was actively working to increase 
the power of his see. Bardy (A. Fuicne and V. Martin, op. cit., IV, 130) believes 
that there was a historical requirement recognized by law whereby all relatively im- 
portant ecclesiastical cases were to be finally resolved in the capital, and that the 
Bishop of Constantinople would keep for himself the right of intervening in any area 
where irregularities or disorder arose. Batiffol (op. cit., p. 296), who is always 
reserved in his judgements, justifies Chrysostom’s intervention in the Asian diocese 
to elect. a successor to Antoninus, but he thinks that the start of such an interven- 
tion by Constantinople, although occasioning serious canonical reservations, never- 
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having prepared the way for the work undertaken by the Council of 
Chalcedon in canon twenty eight. This canon confirmed what had 
become established practice under John Chrysostom. His successors built 
on the foundations of the Council of Constantinople as he consolidated 
them. He was in fact the first proper Oecumenical Patriarch before 
this title came to be applied to the Constantinopolitan throne. 1 


theless anticipated the establishment of the Constantinopolitan bishop's patriarchal 
jurisdiction over the dioceses of Asia, Pontus and Thrace and later over the entire 
East. Hajjar (op. cit., pp. 68-64) considers that Battifol’s and Baur’s attempts to 
justify Chrysostom’s interventions are not entirely correct, canonical or persuasive. 

Finally, Griimel (op. cit., vol. I, 1, p. 16), against some of the writers mentioned 
above and the orthodox writer B. Stephanides (op. cit., pp. 261-282) considers Chry- 
sostom’s position and the actions of the Bishops of Constantinople generally quite 
differently: ‘(At the Council of Constantinople) the Bishop of Constantinople not 
only was detached from the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Heraclea upon whom 
he was dependent, but received at least indirectly — directly, according to Socrates— 
a special heritage which was to develop into the kernel of the future patriarchal te- 
rritory, in other words the Province of Thrace. He customarily exercised the preroga- 
tive of intervening in other provinces without this being disputed. Thus we do not 
see anything in the meeting at the Oak with which to accuse Chrysostom of having 
exceeded his jurisdiction in the grave trial of Ephesus.” In note three he writes: “The 
case of Antoninus of Ephesus, the most important of Chrysostom’s episcopate, is 
not even mentioned in the charges brought against the saint. The charges deal with 
the way he exercised his jurisdiction, with procedure. He is condemned for having 
deposed sixteen bishops in one day: the charges do not mention that the deposed 
bishops belonged to provinces outside his jurisdiction. Only the accusation of Isaacius, 
which was by no means the most important item in the prosecution, mentions among 
other things that Chrysostom had consecrated bishops outside his province . .. From 
all this, it becomes quite clear that whenever there was pretext, the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople exercised the patriarchal prerogative before it was recognized by the 
Council of Chalcedon and guaranteed by the canon.” In the dictionary Catholicisme, 
under ‘Constantinople’, the same scholar writes on this subject: ‘(To justify the 
pastoral activity of the Bishop of Constantinople beyond the boundaries of the 
City and Thrace) it is quite unnecessary to look for motives of ambition to explain 
certain interventions by the Bishop of Constantinople in these areas (Asia Minor). 
The cases came to his court by themselves, so to speak. Even St. Ambrose appealed 
to this court from Milan... And St. Chrysostom intervened in Ephesus to try 
there Antoninus the bishop of the city and the bishops Antoninus had consecrated 
there through simony, following a request by the clergy of Ephesus and the bishops 
of Asia.” Cf. Regestes, art. 29, 15 and Gennapivs of Heliopolis and Thira, “H égo7- 
xh Stapdppacig tod Olxoupevixot Matprapyelov,” in "OpPodogia 1951, 425-426. 

1. G. Konipares, ‘H drapzdopwor...p. 78. 
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Eastern Illyricum. 


While the Bishop of Constantinople was gradually consolidating his 
hegemony over the three exarchates, he was also attempting to extend it 
over Eastern INyricum, which comprised most of the Balkan Peninsula: 
that is to say modern Jugoslavia (excluding Dalmatia, which was part 
of Western Hlyricum), Albania, Western Bulgaria, Greece, Crete and Ma~ 
cedonia. Politically, this area was temporarily annexed to the East as 
early as 379 - 380, during the reign of Gratian and Theodosius I, and it 
finally became part of the Eastern Empire after the latter’s death in 395. 4 

Naturally the political changes entailed repercussions in the eccle- 
siastical sphere, marked by the Papal creation of the Vicariate of Thessa- 
lonica. It is characteristic that the Pope’s naming of the Bishop of The- 
ssalonica as Apostolic Vicar for [Nyricum followed almost immediately 
the first annexation of Eastern Illyricum when Theodosius emerged as 
Emperor.” Fearing that the ecclesiastical organization would be ada- 
pted to conform to the secular government, and considering the ever in- 
creasing difficulties of communication with Ilyricum as a result of the 
barbarian invasions, Pope Damasus decided to name the Bishop of The- 
ssalonica his Vicar in Hlyricum, so as to safeguard his prerogatives there. 

During the early period, the pontificates of Damasus, Siricius, Ana- 
stasius and the early years of Innocent, we have relatively little evidence 
of the specific activity of the Bishop of Thessalonica as Apostolic Vicar. 
This is a result of the political upheavals in INyricum, which prior to 395 
was only cut off from the Western Empire for one or two years. Yet when 
it became more definitely part of the East, after Theodosius’ death, Inno- 
cent hurriedly renewed the prerogatives his predecessors had granted The- 
ssalonica. He did this first in 402, and then more officially in 412, defining 
more precisely the prerogatives and duties attaching to the position of 
Vicar. At first the Bishops of Constantinople do not appear to have in- 
volved themselves in the affairs of Eastern Ilyricum. In 420, however, 
came the first intervention of the Bishop of Constantinople in the affairs 
of the Illyrian churches, after bishops of that area had appealed to him. 

The newly elected Bishop of Patras, Perigenes, had not been accepted 
by the laity of his church and was translated in 419 to the see of Corinth, 
where he was accepted by both clergy and laity. This annoyed certain 


1. G. Ostrocorsky, Geschichte des Byzant. Staates, p. 44. G. KoNnipAnEs, 
Dev. Exxd. ‘fot, p. 384. Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., pp. 260-261. 
2. V. Monacwino, op. cit., p. 278. 
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bishops of the area, who protested to the Apostolic Vicar, Rufus of The- 
ssalonica, so strongly that their disapproval reached Pope Boniface. At the 
same time the clergy of Corinth appealed to the Pope and asked him to 
approve the translation. While the Pope was waiting for Rufus’ decision 
prior to giving an answer to the Corinthians and the bishops opposing 
the translation, the plaintiffs took the case to Atticus of Constantinople, 
who accepted the appeal and recommended the bishops to examine the 
case in synod in Corinth. Meanwhile, on the fourteenth of July 421, Theo- 
dosius II promulgated a decree to the Praefectus of Illyria that in the Il- 
lyrian provinces the ancient customs (ra dgyaia 2@n) and the ecclesiasti- 
cal canons should prevail and that disputed questions were to be examined 
by the bishops who came under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, since that city had the privileges of the elder Rome. * Some 
sources claim that this decree followed suggestions and pressure from 
Atticus. 

This provoked the Pope to protest to the Western Emperor Honorius, 
who intervened with his nephew Theodosius, and apparently succeeded 
in having the decree revoked. It should be mentioned that when Theodo- 
sius complied with this request, he threw all responsibility for the ori- 
ginal decree on the bishops of Illyricum, and not on Atticus’ ambition. 

Yet even after the decree had been revoked, there were bishops who 
still preferred to take their provincial questions to Constantinople, which 
Rome naturally did not appreciate. Pope Sixtus HI sent a request to 
Proclus of Constantinople not to receive any more Illyrian bishops vi- 
siting him without the epistola formata of the Bishop of Thessalonica and 
not to allow canonical transgressions of any kind. ® 

Apparently the Illyrian bishops continued to appeal to Constanti- 
nople, * following the example of the bishops of the other dioceses. This 
is to be considered natural for three reasons. Firstly the administrative 
reorganization and cutting off of Illyricum from the Western half of the 
Empire provided a pretext. Secondly the hturgical language in the pro- 
vinces of Eastern Illyricum was Greek, and its bishops, particularly those 
of Macedonia and all the provinces of Greece, spoke Greek. Finally the 


4. Ibid. p. 280. 

2. Codex Theodosianus, XVI, II, 45 and Codex Just., I, lf, 6. Cf. L. Ducnesne, 
Eglises séparées, pp. 239, 259. S. Vaiiue, ‘Annexion de l’Illyricum,’ in Echos d’Orient 
1911, 30. 

3. PL L, 612-613. 

4. A. Futcue and V. Martin, op. cit., 1V, p. 297. Hassan, op. cit., p. 73, n. 77. 
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peoples involved were generally nearer to and in every respect more fa- 
miliar with the throne of Constantinople. ! 


Consolidation of Jurisdiction over the Exarchates. 


In any case Constantinople constantly exercised jurisdiction over 
the churches of the East. Socrates tells us that Atticus went to Nicaea to 
consecrate a bishop for the city. He also profited from the imperial de- 
cree ‘ordering that no bishop is to be consecrated against the wishes of 
the Bishop of Constantinople,”? and consecrated the monk Silvanus Bishop 
of Philippopolis in the Exarchate of Thrace. Silvanus was subsequently 
translated to the see of Troas. Atticus succeeded in extending his eccle- 
siastical responsibility as far as Synnada in Phrygia, ? which shows that 
the provisions of Theodosius II’s decree applied throughout the diocese 
of Asia. 

Atticus was succeeded by Sisinius (426-7) who presided over a synod 
at which Theodosius of Antioch was also present. Sisinius’ ambitious suc- 
cessor Nestorius (428 - 431) took pains, according to Socrates, to regu- 
late the ecclesiastical affairs of Asia, Lydia, Caria and the Hellespont, 4 
and Theodoret relates that Nestorius was entrusted with the zgoedgeia 
not. only of the Church of Constantinople, but over oyedov adons tig Oi- 
xovpérng. ® 

Of no less historical importance was the intervention of Maximian 
of Constantinople (431 - 434) in Southern Epirus (Epirus vetus). After 
Nestorius had been deposed by the Council of Ephesus, seven bishops were 
sent to Constantinople to consecrate Maximian. The new bishop, in con- 
sulation with the resident bishops, resolved to stop the activity of the 
Nestorians in Southern Epirus. The Resident Synod wrote to the bishops 
there: 


ESixarmoupey duo TH xataothvar tov ta mé&vta DeoprAgotatov xxl ayotetov 


értoxorov xuptov MaEwuiovov tig weykang méAcws, TO yekupa toto meds busc, abv 
avte Sianéupacban, 


1. Theodore, Bishop of the Echinades, who was present at the Council of Rome 
of December 431, acted as interpreter. v. Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. 
cit., p. 264. 

2. Cod. Theodos. XVI, XI, 45. 

3. Socrates, op. cit., VII, 36, PG LAVIN, 821-825. 

4. Ibid. VII, 29. 

5. THEoDoReT, Haereticarum Fabularum Compendium, PG LX XXIII, 433. 
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With this letter they also sent a copy of the synodical letter of the 
Council of Ephesus.} This line of action was clearly based on Theo- 
dosius IP's decree of 424. 

Maximian also restored order on the istand of Tenedos. The Nestorian 
Anastasius had been elected bishop there, departing from the ancient cu- 
stom whereby the Bishop of Lesbos participated in the election. For this 
reason Anastasius was deposed by the Resident (’Evénuotoa) Synod in 
Constantinople, and Maximian in a letter to the clergy and people of 
Tenedos recommended obedience, ‘following the ancient custom, to the 
Bishop of Lesbos.” ? 

Maximian deposed the four Nestorian bishops in the East, Helladius 
of Tarsus, Euthymius of Tyana, Dorotheus of Marcianopolis and Himerius 
of Nicomedia* and intervened to reconcile Cyril of Alexandria and John 
of Antioch. In 432 the Resident Synod in Constantinople resolved, with 
the Emperor’s consent, that Cyril and John should go to Nicomedia for 
negotiations on the restoration of dogmatic unity. The meeting did not 
take place, but Cyril and John were finally reconciled, and Acacius of 
Berrhoea informed Maximian of this. All the same, new historical events 
were illustrating the exceptional position occupied by the Church of Con- 
stantinople. 4 

Proclus had been an unsuccessful candidate when Sisinius was elect- 
ed Bishop of Constantinople, and Sisinius had elected him Bishop of 
Cyzicus to console him. Proclus suffered failure here as well, because the 
inhabitants did not accept him, maintaining that the decree which pre- 
scribed that no bishop was to be consecrated against the wishes of the Bi- 
shop of Constantinople® referred exclusively to the person of Atticus. 
After Maximian’s death, however, Proclus succeeded in realizing his am- 
bition, and as Bishop of Constantinople he maintained the same position 
as his predecessor against the Nestorians and successfully exercised his 
jurisdiction over the churches of the exarchates, extending his activity 
as far as territory belonging to the diocese of Antioch. 

He received a delegation of Armenians which came to Constantino- 
ple to ascertain the truth about the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and in answer he sent them a Tomus of supreme doctrinal importan- 


4. J. Mansi, V, 257. 

. BE. Scnwantz, Concilium universale Chaleedonense, 1, 1, 5-8, p. 37. 
. J. Manst, op. cit., V, 826, 866. 

. Ponakes, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 

. Socrates, op. cit., Vil, 28. 
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ce.1 Init he condemned the strict separation in the person of Christ 
between the Son of God and the man, preserved the two natures uncon- 
fused and accepted the unity of the person: 

Sporoyobyev Ste 6 Oeds Adyoc 6 ele tHe Torddoc eoapnddy... duoroyd ulav 

tréotasty tod Beod Adyou cecapxwpéevyy. * 

He also sent the Tomus to the bishops of the East for approval, 
accompanied by an exhortatory letter from the Emperor. The Tomus, 
which bore the signatures of John of Antioch and of other Eastern 
bishops, was accepted enthusiastically by the Armenians. * Socrates wri- 
tes that during the tenth year of Theodosius II’s reign ‘‘Firmius, Bishop 
of Caesarea, died,” and the Caesareans appeared before Proclus “seeking 
a bishop.” Proclus chose the senator Thalassius, who had once been Prae- 
fectus of lyricum,4 and consecrated him Bishop of Caesarea. He also 
consecrated Eusebius of Ancyra and Basil of Ephesus. He examined in 
synod the case against Idduas of Smyrna and declared him not guilty. § 
He reestablished Athanasius as Bishop of Perrha, and later recognized 
the election of Irenaeus, an old friend of Nestorius, as Bishop of Tyre. 7 
In the case of the two claimants to the see of Ephesus, Bassian and Ste- 
phen, he recognized Bassian. This indicates that where elections of 
diocesan exarchs were disputed, Constantinople would resolve the case 
on appeal, as éywy 16 xdgoc (having the authority), as the Bishop of Bizya 
said during a session of the Council of Chalcedon. 8 


From the above it is clear that: 


1. The same general principle predominated here as had at the Coun- 


1, A. Fuicue and V. Martin, op. cit., IV, p. 204. PG LXV, 850. J. Mansi, 
V, 434. Ch. Papapopoutos, ‘Jotogia ’Exxdnotac *Avtioyelac, p. 360. 

2. Cyril used the expression yéa pvoic, which gave rise to numerous misinter- 
pretations, for the word gdor¢ could be interpreted both abstractly and concretely. 
The word éxdotacis, meaning person, was less dangerous. Cf. Poraxzs, op. cit., 
p. 93. 

3. Synodicon adversus tragaediam Irenaei, CCX1X, PG LXXXIV, 849-850. 

4. Socrates, op. cit., VII, 48, PG LXVII, 840-842. 

5. J. Mansi, VII, 293. v. also P. Battirou, L’affaire de Bassianos @’Ephése, 
pp. 385-394, and ‘Un épisode du Concile d’Ephese,’ Mélanges Schluberger, 29-39. 

6. A. Fuicue and V. Maatin, op. cit., IV, 207. 

7. Turoponet, Ep. LXVII, cf. Tippemont, Mémoires... vol. XIV, pp. 711- 
743 and A. Fuicue and V. Martin, op. cit., IV, 207. T. V. Bansov, Konstantino- 
polskij Patriarch i ego vlast nad Rousskojou Tserkovjou, p.43 and P. V. Gipuranov, 
Vostotchnye Patriarchi ¢ period piervych tchetyrioch V selenskich Soborof, p. 157. 

8. J. Mansi, VIT, 284. 
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cil of Nicaea and was subsequently to be formulated at Chalcedon, whe- 
reby the canons did not result empirically from historical events in the 
life of the Church. Rather, the way the Church deliberately acted and 
conducted its life gradually led to the enacting of canons, and these 
accurately express how the Church subsequently came to develop its con- 
sciousness of its past life and of its handling of historical events. 

2. The Fathers of the second Oecumenical Council followed this prin- 
ciple in canon three, when they recognized and confirmed the historical 
situation automatically created by the new requirements of Christian 
expansion, by bestowing upon the Church of Constantinople as the spi- 
ritual centre of the new Graeco-Roman Empire its proper position and 
its proper mgeqPeia. 

3. Directly after the second Oecumenica} Council, the influence and 
authority of the Bishop of Constantinople began to increase. Either when 
invited to, or on his own initiative when ecclesiastical requirements de- 
manded, he would intervene in the three dioceses of Pontus, Asia and 
Thrace, and even in the affairs of the thrones of Rome, Alexandria and 
Antioch. 

4. The following factors contributed to the rise of Constantinople’s 
authority, and to the extension of his jurisdiction: 

a) The importance for the Christian world of the new capital and 
the new historical period marked by his activity. 1 

b) His activity as intermediary between the Emperor and the bi- 
shops coming to the capital to settle their provincial affairs. 2 

c) The existence of the Resident (’Erdypotca) Synod in Constanti- 
nople, which increased the prestige of the bishop of the capital in the eyes 
of those pleading before him. ® 

d) The conception and grandeur of the patriarchal office, which exer- 
cised special fascination in the East. As a result, the churches which were 
not subordinate to the Patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch were na- 
turally attracted to Constantinople, in the hope of joining together around 
a new and stronger patriarchate. 4 


1. Powakes, “H ‘Eddyquah ‘Ewayoia xal 6 xdou0¢ tév BapSdpev,’ in Emory 
powxy "Exerngic Ozohoyiniig Syokiis Geacchovinnc, 1953, 477. 

2. ZrecLER, Versuch einer pragmatischen Geschichte der Kuirchlichen Verfas- 
sungsformen in den ersten sechs Jahrhunderten der Kirche, pp. 189-190. 

3. J. Mansi, VI, 648 f. and TinLemont, op. cit., XIV, p. 500 f. Hercenr6ruer, 
op. cit., IJ, 4, 38. Hassan, op. cit., p. 73. 

4. V. Monacuino, op. cit., p. 289. 
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e) The personal qualities of some of the Bishops of Constantinople, 
and in particular of John Chrysostom. 4 

f) The cultural element: while in Egypt, Coptic literature was being 
developed, and in the diocese of Oriens, Syriac and Armenian, the areas 
of Thrace, Asia and Pontus were continually being saturated and refin- 
ed by the Greek language and Greek education. This cultural affinity 
greatly influenced the orientation of the bishops of the three dioceses 
towards Constantinople, which was already becoming the most important 
centre of Greek [Hadela. ? 

Yet while it may be true that between 381 and 451 the Bishops of 
Constantinople really exercised patriarchal ééovoia (power) over the chur- 
ches of the three dioceses, it is equally undeniable that this éoveia as 
wielded in practice, the application, that is, of canon three of Consta- 
ntinople, was an irrefutable historical reality. As such it. was _histori- 
cally recognized and given canonical corroboration by the Council of 
Chalcedon,® which in both its definitions and canons protected the ortho- 
dox faith and exercised considerable influence over the fate of the Catho- 
lic Orthodox Church, particularly in the East. 


1. E. Protiabes, op. cit., "Og@odogia 1948, 213. 
2. V. MonacuINo, op. cit., p. 289. 
3. Pouakes, ‘lotogexai nootinobéces .. . p. 94. 


Chapter Four 
THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON 


Why the Council was called. 


The convocation of the Council of Chalcedon was a necessary out- 
come of the resolutions of the third Oecumenical Council and of the 
resulting situation in the Church. Above all it was demanded by the 
appearance of Monophysitism, a heresy that represented the extreme 
opposite of Nestorianism, the error condemned at the Council of Ephesus. ! 
A brief analysis of these factors would seem to be indispensable here and 
will serve as a natural introduction to the work of Chalcedon. 

Against Apollinarius, who by violating the human nature of Christ 
essentially ended in a Monophysite position, Nestorius was anxious to 
prevent the confusion of the two natures of the incarnate Christ. Yet he 
divided them to such an extent that he destroyed their hypostatic union 
by rejecting their true, natural unity and accepting instead a mere ovrd- 
yeta (conjunction) of the two natures. 

The champion in the struggle against Nestorius was Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, the principal figure at the Council of Ephesus. Cyril’s successor, how- 
ever, Dioscorus, turned away from the Christological line marked out by 
Cyril, and was found to hold the same ideas as the instigator and leader 
of the new heresy of pure Monophysitism, Eutyches, and acted in his 
defence. : 

Eutyches was a priest of the Church of Constantinople and archi- 
mandrite (abbot) of one of the monasteries there. As opposed to Nestorius, 
who adhered to a dualist philosophy and exhalted the two natures to the 
detriment of the unity of the person, Eutyches taught that the body taken 
by the Lord in the incarnation was not a body homoousios (consubsta- 
ntial) with that of His Mother Mary, and with ours, but was different and 
proper to the Godhead. 


4. J. Kanmires, ‘H A’ Oixovper Ldvodog nai 9 péddovea Harag8édof0; [oo- 
atvobos, Pp. 6. 
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This heretical view of Eutyches’ provoked justifiable protests and 
reactions; Domnus of Antioch denounced it before the Emperor Theodo- 
sius JI, and Theodoret wrote his Eranistes seu Polymorphus ' against it. 
Eusebius of Dorylaeum also indicted Eutyches as a Monophysite heretic 
before the Resident (’E»énuodca) Synod in Constantinople on the eighth 
of November 448. Eusebius, an old friend of Eutyches’ since 430, having 
fought alongside him against Nestorius, had been watching his friend’s 
movements and heresy, and had attempted to persuade him to stop teach- 
ing it. ? When his friendly approach failed, Eusebius saw it as his duty to 
indict Eutyches before the Resident (’Evéyyotca) Synod in Constantinople, 
of which Eusebius was then a member, and on the eighth of November he 
delivered a libellus to the synod. He asked the president, Flavian of Con- 
stantinople, that it should be read and inserted in the Acts of the synod, * 
so as to effect the canonical examination and trial of Eutyches as a heretic. 

The synod held repeated sessions to examine the charge, and heard 
the accused declare categorically: 


Gporoyd tx dbo pbaeav yeyevyj- I confess the Lord to have been 
a8a tov Kupiov judy mpd rig évebcewc, of two natures before the union, but 
peta St thy vaow plav pbow d0- after the union I confess one nature. 
oy. 


Eutyches refused to comply with the synod’s demand that he should 
renounce this doctrine. The synod then condemned Monophysitism, but 
without making any impression upon Eutyches. In fact, encouraged by 
his powerful patrons, the Empress Eudocia and the influential prime mi- 
nister Chrysaphius, he had prevailed upon the goodwill of Theodosius II 
and made an appeal against his condemnation to the Bishops of Rome, 
Alexandria and Jerusalem. Flavian of Constantinople, however, had al- 
ready sent the Acts of the synod of 448 to these bishops, because the synod 
had dealt with a doctrinal] question, which as such concerned the Church 
as a whole. Pope Leo sent in reply his famous dogmatic letter, known as 
the Tome of Leo, composed, it would appear, by the Latin theologian 
Prosper of Acquitaine on the basis of the Acts of the Resident Synod of 


4. PG LXXXIII, 28-317. This includes three dialogues to reject the three 
corresponding Monophysite heresies: that “‘God the Word is unchangeable,” that 
“the union is unconfused,” and that ‘God the Word is impassible.” 

2. J. Mansi, VI, 656. 

3. The Acts or minutes of the Resident Synod, which were read during the 
Council of Chalcedon and incorporated in its Acts, have been preserved in their 
entirety, J. Mansi, VI, 652-748. 
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448 and the Christological doctrine of Cyril and Theodoret. The Emperor 
Theodosius, for the sake of ecclesiastical peace, or rather with the aim of 
clearing the name of his protégé Eutyches, set about the process of con- 
voking a great council in Ephesus, appointing Dioscorus of Alexandria as 
president. He justified this by saying that Flavian ought to be excluded 
from the presidency, on the grounds of his being Eutyches’ opponent, 
as if Dioscorus had been designated president for his impartiality. Dios- 
corus had in fact already declared that he supported Eutyches and was 
no better disposed to Flavian than his predecessor Cyril had been towards 
Nestorius, or Theophilus had been towards John Chrysostom. He accor- 
dingly spared no pains in his attempt to have Flavian condemned at the 
council, and thus to humble the see of Constantinople in the same way 
as his two predecessors had done. ! 

Following the imperial decree, a council convened in Ephesus on the 
first of August 449. A fairly large number of clerics attended, yet the 
council was unprecedently impetuous and violent, and was subject to 
pressure by the president, Dioscorus, and his numerous partisans. The 
most prominent of these were the so-called zegafoddvo: — the name refers 
to those that bury the dead during epidemics — and a band of profane and 
fanatical monks, led by the infamous archimandrite, Barsumas of Samo- 
sata. The council took place amidst appalling uproar, with recriminations 
and intimidation prevailing, condemned Flavian’s orthodox teaching of 
the two natures in Christ, and approved the doctrine of one nature pro- 
Mulgated by Eutyches. Eutyches was completely vindicated, and instead 
Domnus of Antioch, Theodoret of Cyrus, Eusebius of Dorylaeum and 
above all Flavian himself were condemned and deposed. Flavian was even 
assaulted in the middle of the council by the hired partisans of Dioscorus. 
A little later he was exiled by the Emperor and died as a result of his mal- 
treatment. Because of the violence and rowdiness it perpetrated, the coun- 
cil has aptly been entitled ‘‘The Robbers’ Synod,” and has gone down 
in history as such. # 


4. J. Panacurotipes, ‘Td doypatixdv xat xavovixdv Epyov tic A’ Olxoupew ns 
Luvd8ou,’ in "OgBodogla (1951) 496-497. 

2. At the first session of the Council of Chalcedon, those who had taken part 
in the Robbers’ Synod certified before the Fathers of the Council that when the resolu- 
tions of that Synod were taken, ‘‘noone gave their consent; it was done with 
violence, with violence and injuries; we signed a carte blanche. We were threatened 
with deposition; there were soldiers present with cudgels and swords, and we were 
afraid of the cudgels and swords. What kind of a synod is it where there are swords 
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Vociferous protests were made against the council throughout the 
orthodox world, and there was a general demand that. its heretical reso- 
lutions should be annulled and repudiated. To express the indignation of 
the orthodox world and its disapproval of the Robbers’ Synod, two suc- 
cessive synods were held, one in Rome in 449 under Leo, and one in Con- 
stantinople convened in 450 by Flavian’s successor Anatolius. 

Both these synods repudiated the events at Ephesus, and condemned 
Eutyches and his adherents. Yet it was realized, particularly in the Chri- 
stian East, that an Oecumenical Council would have to be called if the 
shattered unity of the Church were properly to be restored. Fortunately 
Theodosius’ successors Marcian and Pulcheria also realized this, and 
decided to convoke the fourth Oecumenical Council so as to satisfy the 
general demand of the clergy and people, with the aim of conclusively set- 
tling the doctrinal question, and of resolving the outstanding social and 
administrative questions of the Church. 


The Convocation of the Couneil. 


When Pope Leo wrote to the Emperor, he requested that the Oecume- 
nical Council should be postponed until a more suitable time because of 
Attila’s invasions, which were causing chaos for the inhabitants of the 
West, making it necessary for the bishops to stay close by their flocks. 

At about the time that the Pope sent his letter, the Emperor Mar- 
cian issued a decree summoning all the bishops of the Empire to a coun- 
cil that was to meet in Nicaea on the first of September 451. 1 

Marcian had reckoned on being present himself at the start of the 
council, but the military preparations against Attila prevented his atte- 
nding the opening session. Most of the members of the council ? arriv- 
ed in Nicaea in time. Dioscorus hurried there, accompanied by large 
numbers of clergy and monks, and was one of the first. to arrive. Du- 
ring this opening session he profited by the Emperor’s absence to try and 


and cudgels present? For this reason Dioscorus took soldiers; he was revealed as the 
murderer. The soldiers arrested Flavian” (from J. Mansi, VI, pp. 563-938 and E. 
Scuwartz, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum II, 1, 1, pp. 55-196). 

1.5. Meuias, Tar “Aylwv Lvvddwv rij¢ Kabodimijc "Exxdnotag tay dvd tiv Oil- 
nouperinny ovvaboabeadr, Olxoupertxdr te zai Tonimar, véa xai Sayideotdtyn aevd- 
Boosts, vol. I], p. 38. 

2. Our sources differ on the number of people present at the council. In its 
letter to Pope Leo, the council mentions 520 bishops. In his letter CII, the Pope refers 
1o 600 bishops present at the council (v. J. Mansi, XI, 148 and 182). 
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repeat with the partisans he had brought with him what he had perpetrat- 
ed two years earlicr at Ephesus. In other words he attempted at Nicaea 
once again to obtain the conciliar majority by force, by a process of inti- 
midation, uproar and threats. This process was applied by his partisans 
both outside the council and during its sessions. } 

Dioscorus’ aims and threatening moves seriously disconcerted the 
council and led its members to take the matter to the Emperor and to im- 
plore his active protection against disgraceful and sacrilegious incidents. 
As Marcian was absent from Constantinople, the Empress Pulcheria wrote 
on his behalf to the Procurator of Bithynia, commanding him to expel 
all who had come without invitation, as well as clergy and laity who were 
not delegates, and any suspect elements. The Fathers of the council were 
delighted to receive a few days later a decree from the Emperor transferr- 
ing the council from Nicaea to Chalcedon, which was nearer the capital. 
At the same time, the Emperor promised to leave temporarily his per- 
sonal supervision of the preparations for war, so as to be present in person 
at the council. As a result, the council was transferred to Chalcedon, and 
Marcian arrived in time to be present at the first session there. 

The sessions were held in the Martyrium of Chalcedon, the Church 
of St. Euphemia, and lasted for twenty five days, from the eighth of 
October to the first of November. Whenever the Emperor was present, 
he sat in the middle of the church, in front of the sanctuary rail. In his 
absence, his place was taken by officers representing him and the Senate, 
chosen from amongst the highest state officials. Although these officers 
did not intervene when the discussions were purely doctrinal, they none- 
theless did essentially direct the work of the.council; they kept an eye on 
the progress of the discussions, maintained order, and ensured that all 
participants had freedom of opinion and expression. 

On either side of these officers sat the bishops. The Papal Legates and 
then Anatolius of Constantinople, Maximus of Antioch, the Exarchs of 
Asia, Pontus and Thrace and the bishops accompanying them sat in this 
order on the left hand side. On the right sat Dioscorus of Alexandria, 
Juvenal of Jerusalem, and the bishops of Egypt, Palestine and Iilyricum 
who supported these two prelates and Eutyches. In the centre of the 
church was placed the Book of the Gospels. ? 

The first session ® took place on the eighth of October and was spent 


1. Panacniotipves, up. cit., p. 498. 
2. J. Mansi, V, 380. 
3. J. Mansi, VI, 563-938, E. Scuwartz, op. cit., II, 1, 1, pp. 55-196. 
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examining charges against Dioscorus of Alexandria concerning incidents 
of violence at the Robbers’ Synod. This last was officially repudiated, 
and once the reading of the account of the uncivilized scenes at. Ephesus 
was finished, a significant move took place. Led by Juvenal of Jerusalem, 
most of those who had been compelled at the Robbers’ Synod to give a 
blank cheque to its arbitrary resolutions repudiated it, and asked the 
mercy and forgiveness of the Oecumenical Council. To demonstrate their 
repentance, they left their places on the right, with Dioscorus, and cross- 
ed over to the other side. 

The second session! took place on the tenth of October and involv- 
ed the doctrinal question. First of all the following documents were 
read and ratified: the Creeds of Nicaea and Constantinople, the letters of 
Cyril of Alexandria to Nestorius and John of Antioch containing the teach- 
ing of the third Oecumenical Council, ? and the Tome of Leo. ? 

The third session 4 carried on directly from the first and was held on 
the thirteenth of October. The charges against Dioscorus were pressed, 
and a verdict was issued condemning him. He was sentenced to be deposed 
for having perpetrated the outrages in Ephesus, and for supporting the 
heresiarch Eutyches -- not so much in his heresy, as in contravening the 
canons. 5 

The fourth session was® the continuation of the second and took place 
on the seventeenth of October. It was in this session that the council 
expressed its opinion that the Tome of Leo ‘‘was in harmony” with what 
had been resolved at the first three Oecumenical Councils. The council 
then received back those bishops who had collaborated with Dioscorus at 
the Robbers’ Synod, but now repented and accepted the teaching of Cha- 
Iecedon: Juvenal of Jerusalem, Thalassius of Caesarea, Eusebius of Ancyra, 
Eustathius of Berytus and Basil of Seleucia. The Egyptian bishops, how- 
ever, announced that they accepted the council’s teaching, but that until 
the election of the new Bishop of Alexandria they could not, in accordance 
with their convictions, sign Leo’s letter, and they begged the council to 
agree to this. 7 


. J. Mansi, V1, 938-976. E. Scuwartz, op. cit., II, 1, 2, 69-94. 

. J. Mansi, VI, 660-673. E. Scuwantz, op. cit., I], 4, 2, 104-444. 
J. Mansi, V, 1565-1289. E. Scuwartz, op. cit., II, 1, 1, 10-20. 

. J. Mansi, VI, 976. E. Scuwantz, op. cit., II, 1, 2, 67. 

5. Kaamines, op. cit., p. 25. 

6. J. Mansi, VII, 1-97. E. Scuwanrtz, op. cit., II, 1, 2, pp. 84-121. 
7. Kanrmires, op. cit., p. 26. 
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The fifth session, regarded as the most important of the council, 
took place on the twenty-second of October. In this session the council 
did its main work, the condemnation of both the extreme Monophysit- 
ism of Eutyches and the extreme Dyophysitism of Nestorius, and complet- 
ed the Christology of the Council of Ephesus by formulating the new 
Definitio Fidei.+ 

The sixth session? took place on the twenty-fifth in a mood of 
festivity and rejoicing, because Marcian and Pulcheria arrived with a 
great entourage. The Definitio Fidei, which had been unanimously acce- 
pted by all the Fathers in the previous session, was read and ratified by 
them in the presence of the imperial couple. When Marcian asked if the 
Definitio which had just been read had the consent of all the Holy Fathers, 
they all cried: 


This is what we all believe: one faith, one doctrine. We all signed consenting. 
We are all orthodox. This faith has saved the world (olxovpzévn) ... Anathema to 
Nestorius, Eutyches and Dioscorus! * 


The Definitio Fidei published by the council condemned both Ne- 
storianism and Monophysitism; it repudiated those who maintained that 
“He that was born of the holy Mary was a mere man,” rejecting the term 
Theotokos, and those who divided the one person of Christ into two, to- 
gether with those who professcd admixture or confusion of the two natures, 
those who accepted two natures before the union and one after, and those 
who held that Christ did not have a human nature homoousios with us, 


1. As early as the second session, a special committee had been set up under the 
presidency of Anatolius of Constantinople, charged with drawing up a draft of the 
council’s dogmatic definition. The draft definition produced by this committee was 
read and discussed at the fifth session, because there was a demand from the Fathers, 
particularly from the Greeks, for the insertion of the word Oeotéxoc (Mother of God) 
which had been omitted and had paradoxically also been omitted from the Tome of 
Leo. They also demanded that the Monophysite phrase “from two natures” should 
be replaced by the orthodox “acknowledged in two natures, without confusion, with- 
out change, without division and without separation,” and finally that certain other 
amendments and additions should be made. As a result, after discussion and consulta- 
tion with the Emperor, a new committee of twenty two members, consisting of Ana- 
tolius of Constantinople, the Papal Legates, six ‘‘oriental” bishops and three bishops 
from Pontus, three from Asia, three from Thrace and three from Illyricum, withdrew 
and proposed certain other additions and amendments which had been suggested, 
taking into consideration also the letter of Pope Leo. They thus produced the draft 
of the council’s definition in its final form (v. J. Kanarags, op. cit., p. 28). 

2. J. Mansi, VII, 117-118. E. Scuwanrz, op. cit., I, 4, pp. 130-158. 

3. J. Mansi, VII, 169. E. Scuwanrtz, op. cit., I, 4, p. 155. 
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and that the Godhead of the Only-begotten was passible. A more com- 
plete and positive exposition of the Christological dogma was drawn upon 
the basis of the exposition of the faith of the reconciled parties at the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, and this supplemented and harmonized with the Trini- 
tarian doctrine of the first two Oecumenical Councils. Chalcedon thus 
confirmed the Creeds of Nicaea and Constantinople and the formulae 
of the first three Oecumenical Councils. The council specifically recogni- 
zed the Creed and universal authority of the Council of Constantinople 
of 381, which had been deliberately passed over in silence during the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus and the Robbers’ Synod by the Bishops of Alexandria, who 
opposed the third canon which elevated the Bishops of Constantinople 
above them. The Council of Chalcedon recognized Constantinople as the 
second Oecumenical Council. Formerly it had only had the authority of 
a general council in the Eastern Empire. This was why the last five ar- 
ticles of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed were not referred to as 
being peculiar to the Creed of the Council of Constantinople, but were 
usually just given the name of the Nicene Creed, because of the far great- 
er renown and authority of the Council of Nicaea. ? 


The Canons of the Council. 


After unanimously approving the Definitio Fidei amidst great re- 
joicing, the council applied itself to the task of settling pressing canonical 
questions. These occupied the next ten sessions. Two items, however, 
which we shall now examine, were dealt with in earlier sessions. 

In the fourth session, the Fathers settled the dispute between 
Photius, the Metropolitan of Tyre, and his suffragan, the Bishop of Bery- 
tus, Eustathius. Eustathius had managed to obtain from Theodosius II 
a decree raising his see to the status of a metropolis, and by aresolution of 
the Bishop of Constantinople and his Resident (’Evéyjyotca) Synod va- 
rious areas such as Byblus, Bostrys, Tripolis, Orthonias, Arcas and An- 
taradus were detached from the Metropolis of Tyre and annexed to the 
new metropolis. Since the Metropolitan of Tyre, who had been deprived 
of these areas, did not recognize this measure and continued to intervene 
in these areas, Anatolius of Constantinople and his synod proceeded to 
depose him.? After Theodosius’ death, the Metropolitan of Tyre took 
the case to Marcian, who referred it to the Council of Chalcedon. 


1. J. Karmines, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
2. J. Mansi, VIT, 82-92. E. Scuwartz, op. cit., II, 4,1, p. 77 & 71-73. 
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The discussion on this affair finally led to the Resident Synod’s being 
officially recognized as a legal institution, and its decisions as having au- 
thority. The discussion was extremely interesting. Following a question 
by Eustathius of Berytus, the imperial officers first asked the Fathers of 
the council if the case should be tried according to the holy canons, 
or according to the secular laws. The council replied: ‘‘Against the canons, 
no imperial mandate prevails. The canons of the Fathers shall prevail.” 

The imperial officers then asked the council “if it be lawful by divine 
sanction for some bishops to take away the prerogatives of a church be- 
longing to another bishop.” The council again replied: “It is not lawful; 
it contravenes the canons.” 

The officers went on to ask a question which was perhaps more impor- 
tant for this dispute and which provided an opportunity to move the dis- 
cussion to the stage of officially recognizing and confirming the Resident 
Synod in Constantinople as an institution. This question was threefold: 
‘Whether it be lawful for His Holiness Archbishop Anatolius to exco- 
mmunicate the Reverend Bishop Photius in his absence and to decree that 
certain churches in his province should be taken away from him, and whe- 
ther Anatolius ought to call the assembly of those staying in the imperial 
city a synod.” 

First of all, Trypho of Chios made the positive statement: “A synod 
is called, and they come together, and those that have been ill-treated 
enjoy their rights.” 

After this other bishops spoke, not disputing in principle that the 
assembly ‘‘of those staying in the imperial city”’ (the Resident Synod) and 
appeal to it were legal, but merely demanding that the canon prohibiting 
resolutions from being taken against persons in their absence should be 
retained. 

Anatolius of Constantinople intervened at this point to justify him- 
self and the Resident Synod: 


Custom long ago bound the most holy bishops staying in the great city, 
whenever the opportunity arose, to assemble to discuss various ecclesiastical 
questions which might arise, and to deal with each of them, and to consider the 
appellants worthy of a verdict. I have therefore made no innovation, nor have 
the most holy bishops staying (in the great city) initiated any new procedure, 
and what has been done shows the presence of the bishops. ¢ 


1, J. Mansi, VE, 82-92. Commenting on what Anatolus said, Troitsky writes: 
‘“‘Anatolius was only able to justify the existence of this synod by reference to ancient. 
custom, a justification which is not in itself sufficient from a canonical point of view, 
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As none of the Fathers made any comment on Anatolius’ declara- 
tion, evidently the legality of the Resident Synod was automatically con- 
firmed, under the simple proviso that it should not take, nor allow to be 
taken within it, resolutions condemning absent persons. There is no doubt 
that in terms of power and authority this was a success for the Bishop of 
Constantinople. His Resident Synod was elevated to the position of a 
sort of supreme court of supervision and general appeal for all the chur- 
ches of the East. # 

During the sixth session, a suggestion of Marcian’s was accepted that 
in honour of St. Euphemia, in whose church the council was being held, 
Chalcedon should be detached from the ecclesiastical province of Nicome- 
dia, upon which it was dependent, and be declared a metropolis in its 
own right. ? 

In the following sessions, the council examined various canonical 
questions, and took appropriate resolutions upon them. The council con- 
firmed the agreement made between Maximus of Antioch and Juvenal of 


because the canons abolish a large number of customs (canons 15 and 18 of Nicaea, 
7, 12, 13, 28, 29, 32, 33 etc. of Chalcedon), and St. Cyprian of Carthage writes: ‘Con- 
suetudo sine veritate vetustas erroris est’? (S. Troirsky, ‘Po povodu neudatnoj 
zascity loZnoj teorii,’ in Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, X11, 1949, 29-54). 

Yet if Anatolius’ justification were so inadequate from a canonical point of view, 
because the canons abolished a large number of customs, why did the Fathers of 
the council not make this very point, instead of making no comment on Anatolius’ 
declaration? Maybe they were not equipped with Troitsky’s perspicacity, or were 
less well acquainted than he with the canons which abolished a large number of 
customs — they who themselves promulgated a large number of the canons Troitsky 
invokes to support his arbitrary thesis. 

In principle, noone would raise any objection to St. Cyprian’s maxim that 
consuetudo sine veritate vetustas erroris est, but is it applicable in this case? Is one to 
suppose that, so as to support his position, Anatolius could so clearly and categorical- 
ly have invoked before the council a custom which did not accord with the truth? 
Even though it may be an untenable hypothesis, surely such a charge involves a 
gross lack of respect for the memory of this saint and patriarch as well as for the other 
Fathers of the council. Anatolius in fact did call upon custom which accorded with 
the truth, ‘which had held the place of canons for countless years” (BALSAMON, in 
G. Ruauues and M. Portes, op. cit., I], 145). ‘For it is not reasonable that a few 
should abolish what once was a custom in the Church and has been confirmed by 
councils” (From the letter of Pope Julius to those trying St. Athanasius, J. Mans, 
XI, 1218). 

4. V. Mowacuino, ‘Il canone 28 di Calcedonia e San Leone Magno,’ in Grego- 
rianum XXXIII, 1952, 584. Hassan, op. cit., pp. 46-48 and 122. 
2. J. Mansi, VI, 177. 
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Jerusalem by which Antioch had jurisdiction over Phoenice Prima et 
Secunda and Arabia, and Jerusalem over the three Palestines, that is to 
say the three provinces of Palestine.! Theodoret of Cyrus and Ibas of 
Edessa, who had both repudiated and anathematized Eutyches and Dio- 
scorus and as a result had been condemned and deposed by the Robbers’ 
Synod, were declared not guilty and restored to their provinces. ? Both 
claimants to the see of Ephesus, Stephen and Bassian, were deposed, one 
for having acquired the see by “conspiracy,” and the other for having 
taken it “by violent means,” and it was decreed that a new Bishop of Ephe- 
sus should be elected and consecrated instead. The Fathers differed as to 
where exactly the new bishop should be consecrated. Some of the bi- 
shops, particularly those of Asia, came down on the side of Ephesus. 
Others, particularly the clergy of the Church of Constantinople led by the 
Archdeacon Aetius, enumerated the Bishops of Ephesus and Exarchs of 
Asia that had been consecrated either in Constantinople or elsewhere, but 
always by the bishop of the capital, or at least with his consent. Alluding 
to the prerogatives that. had been granted the Bishop of Constantinople 
by the hundred and fifty Fathers of the Council of Constantinople, these 
bishops cried: 


Let the decrees of the hundred and fifty Fathers prevail, let the prerogatives 
of Constantinople not be destroyed. Let the consecration be performed as is the 
custom by the Archbishop of that city. 


Finally the view expressed by Anatolius prevailed, and was accepted 
by all: 


I am of the opinion that, if it seems suitable to the holy council, neither of 
these should be bishop of the city of Ephesus, but that another should be conse- 
crated to administer the bishopric. . . after being elected by all those who will 
be governed by him. 


This suggestion was deliberately double-edged, in that it maintain- 
ed that the new bishop should be elected in Ephesus, so as to satisfy the 
bishops of Asia, but it did not prescribe by whom he was to be conse- 
crated. In this it essentially agreed with the view of the Constantinopol- 
itan clergy, who claimed that the consecration should be performed in 
Constantinople by their own bishop. 3 

The dispute between the Bishops of Nicomedia and Nicaea was re- 


Mansi, VII, 179. 
Manst, VII, 188 and 256-269. 


1. J. 
2. J. 
3. J. Manst, VII, 271-297. 
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solved. The Fathers were of the opinion that the ‘‘ancient customs” should 
prevail here: 


Let the canons prevail; let the canons suffice... this canon declares that 
in each one of the provinces, the bishop of the metropolis is to prevail, and that 
he is to appoint all the bishops that come under his jurisdiction; and this is the 
intention of the canon: let it be the due prerogative of the Bishop of Nicomedia, 
since that has been the metropolis from of old, to consecrate all the bishops 
coming under his jurisdiction . . . 


At this point the Archdeacon Aetius interposed: 


We submit to Your Majesty and beg that what has just been said by the 
most reverend bishops Eunomius of the city of Nicomedia and Anastasius of 
Nicaea should not prejudice the most holy throne of Constantinople. For the 
most holy throne of Constantinople either performs the consecration itself in 
the imperial city with the others, or it gives permission for it to be performed, 
as the letters which are sent, or have frequently been sent, can show. We de- 
mand that these letters be produced. 

The Fathers again replied: ‘‘Let the canons prevail, let the canons suf- 
fice. ..,”’ and the imperial overseers summarized the council’s decision as 
follows: 

The Bishop of Nicomedia shall have the authority of the metropolitan in 
the churches of Bithynia. The Bishop of Nicaea shall have merely the honour 
of a metropolitan. Like the other bishops of the province, he is to be subject 
to the Bishop of Nicomedia, 


They added at once: 


And whatever (privileges) connected with consecration in the provinces 
may he possessed hy the throne of the most holy Church in the famous city of 
Constantine shall be examined in proper order during the holy council. * 
According to Monachino, this unequivocally shows that canon twenty 
eight had already been prepared and that the interventions of Aetius 
and the replies of the imperial overseers had probably also been prepared 
in advance, so that the Fathers became more and more used to the idea 
that before the end of the counci] they would have specifically to deal gen- 
erously and favourably with the prerogatives of the see of Constantinople. * 
There is no doubt that changes had occurred which needed to be reg- 
ularized, and the imperial officers did not overlook this. All the admini- 
strative controversies dealt with by the council demonstrate how exten- 
sive the influence of the Bishop of Constantinople was. The church of the 


1. J. Mansi, VIL, 313. 
2. V. Monacnino, op. cit., p. 536. 
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capital was already the centre of Christianity’s unity, canonical activity 
and propagation. 

Bearing this in mind, and with the aim of regularizing the irregular 
situations and needs that had arisen, the council brought all its canoni- 
cal work to a conclusion with the promulgation of thirty canons. Of these, 
canons nine and seventeen were of particular significance for the Church 
of Constantinople. They recognized the Bishop of Constantinople as hav- 
ing the final say in differences between bishops and metropolitans. The 
canons also made the provinces self-governing, authority being invested 
in the episcopal synods. Of greatest importance was the celebrated 
canon twenty eight, which confirmed and supplemented canon three of 
the Council of Constantinople, and awarded the Bishop of Constantino- 
ple primacy and prerogatives equal to those of the Bishop of Rome. 


Canon Nine. 


EX =tg xdyetxds meds xAnpexdy 
mpdya Eyor, wh &yxatartunavétes tov 
olxetov éricxorov, xal ent xoopixd d1- 
xaothpia xatarpexéta, &.& modtepov 
thy brdOcow yuuvalétw nape 7H Bio 
tmoaxdéne, } yobv, yyayn adtot <od 
émioxémov, map’ olc dv dupdtepa té 
uépy Bodrwvrar, ta Ho Slang avyxpo- 
zeloOw. Et 3& tug raed tabre morjaor, 
xavovixoic émtitotc txoxctofw. El 8¢ 
xAnoixds moxyua eyo. mpbs tov tBLov, 
4 mal xpdc etepov éxtoxorov, map TH 
cuvdde tie énapytacg Stualéobe, Et §¢ 
meds tov tH¢ adtiic éxapylag pntpono- 
Altyy enloxonos, } wAnpixds duqroBy- 
toly, xataropBavéte tov Eeapyov v¢ 
Stoxyoews } tov tig Baorkcvotans 
Kavotavtwoundrcms Opdvov xal én’? ab- 
<6 Sixaléabw. 2 


Canon Seventeen. 


Tao xaO Exkotny érapylav &- 
Ypoixinds maporxlac 7 e¢yxmplouc, ué- 
vew drapacadevtous map& tot¢ xaté- 
yYovow adtas értoxérorc, xxi Uddrtota. 


If any clergyman has a case 
against another member of the clergy, 
he is not to abandon his own bishop 
and have recourse to secular courts; 
rather he is first to examine the case 
before his own bishop, or, if his own 
bishop agrees, before whomever both 
parties wish to hear the case. If any- 
one acts against this (regulation), 
he is to be subject to canonical pe- 
nalties, If however a clergyman has 
a case against his own or another 
bishop, he is to be tried by the synod 
of the province. If a bishop or a clergy- 
man has a dispute with the metro- 
politan of the same province, he is to 
repair to the exarch of the diocese, 
or to the throne of the imperial ca- 
pital, Constantinople, and be tried 
before him, 


The rural and country parishes 
in each province are to remain undi- 
sturbed under the bishops who have 
possession of them, particularly if 


1. G. Ruartes and M. Portes, op. cit., vol. II, p. 237. 
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el cptaxovtweri] xedvov tobtag &Brc- 
atug Staxatéyovtes xovéunoav. Et d& 
evtdc tév tprdxovta éréiv yeyévytal 
tig, W yévorto, mept abtav duproBaty- 
aig, eEetvar totg Agyousw d&SixetoGat, 
rept tobtey xwetv Tapd& tT] cuvdde THs 
trapylac, El S€ tig dStx0tto mapd tot 
iStov pntporodltou, mapa 7H eEdoyew 
tig Siourhoews, 4 tH Kevotavtivou~ 
modems Opdves Stxatécbw, xxl” & mpo- 
elpntar, Et 38 xal tig dx Pacdtxte e- 
Eovalag exawvlabyn mérrc 3 abOtg xat- 
viabeln, stoic soAttixote xal Snpoctotc 
wirotc, xal rédv ExxAnotnotixdy mapot- 
xidv h taEtc dxodouGelte, 


they have governed them for thirty 
years without incident. If however 
there has been during those thirty 
years, or shall be, any dispute over 
them, those who claim to be the 
injured party are permitted to take 
the case before the synod of the pro- 
vince. If anyone is wronged by his 
own Metropolitan, he is to be tried, 
as has been said before, by the exarch 
of the diocese or by the throne of 
Constantinople. If any city has been 
founded, or shall hereafter be founded, 
by imperial authority, the order of 
the ecclesiastical parishes is to follow 
the secular and public forms. 


Canon seventeen embodied the same judicial proceedings as canon 
nine, and clearly indicates that the council was enacting general proced- 
ural rules which were to be kept throughout the entire Church. It becomes 
obvious from the final sentence of canon seventeen that the two canons 
have the same meaning in the point under discussion. Yet what is meant 
by the expression exarch of the diocese? How should the term exarch be 
understood? Scholars differ. Some consider that the exarch of the diocese 
should be understood as the superior metropolitan of the area. Others 
hold that exarch should be taken to refer to those who were subsequently 


ealled patriarchs. 


The Byzantine Canonists. 


On this point, Zonaras comments: 


Some say that the exarchs of the dioceses were the patriarchs. Others say 
that the metropolitans of the provinces were named exarchs. It is better if it 
were the metropolitans of the provinces that were called exarchs, as the canon 
of the Council of Sardica called them. This then is the meaning of this canon 
(9 of Chalcedon): it makes a distinction between the courts: when a bishop brings 
an action against a fellow bishop, or a clergyman sues a bishop, then the metro- 
politan called by the canon the exarch of the diocese sits as judge. When a bishop 
has a case against his metropolitan, the Bishop of Constantinople is authorized 
to hear the case. The Bishop of Constantinople is not set as judge over all the 
metropolitans, but only over those subject to him, for he cannot compel the 
metropolitans of Syria, or those of Palestine, Phoenice or Egypt to be tried by 
him unless they are willing. Those of Syria are rather subject to the Bishop of 


1, Ibid. pp. 258-259. 
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Antioch, those of Palestine to the Bishop of Jerusalem, and those of Egypt are 
tried by the Bishop of Alexandria. By them are they consecrated, and to them 
are they subject... .% 


At first Zonaras here appears not only not to recognize the Bishop 
of Constantinople as having any special prerogative, but goes as far as 
to make quite strong criticisms of any idea of Constantinople’s possess- 
ing such a prerogative. In fact he quite properly in this passage denies 
Constantinople the prerogative of being able to compel, on the basis of 
administrative dependence, metropolitans from the other patriarch- 
ates to be tried by him. It is, however, quite incorrect to conclude from this 
that he also rejected the possibility that these metropolitans, if they so 
preferred, might appeal to the judgement of the Bishop of Constantinople 
in cases where in their opinion they were the victims of unjust complaints 
and charges. 

A more careful examination of Zonaras’ interpretation reveals that 
in essentials it coincides with the more profound spirit and aim of the ca- 
nons. In canons nine and seventeen, the Council of Chalcedon does not 
compel bishops and clergy dissatisfied with their own metropolitan to 
appeal to the verdict of the throne of Constantinople, overriding the ver- 
dict of the exarch of the diocese, but makes this appeal dependent on 
their free opinion and preference. Similarly it does not give the Bishop of 
Constantinople any prerogative to interfere arbitrarily on his own ini- 
tiative in judicial cases involving clergy, bishops and metropolitans of 
other regions. Chalcedon thus respected the order of ecclesiastical admi- 
nistration and avoided giving Constantinople any pretext to interfere 
violently in the canonical jurisdiction of other bishops. In his interpreta- 
tion, Zonaras insists that the Bishop of Constantinople sits as judge only 
over the metropolitans coming under his jurisdiction and cannot compel 
clergy, bishops and metropolitans from other patriarchates to be tried by 
him. If they so wished, he could try them. 

In an attempt to assess Zonaras’ interpretation on the basis of its 
own arguments, we may observe: 

1. It is arbitrary, one-sided and does not do justice to the entire 
content of canon nine, because it tries to limit its application to the throne 
of Constantinople. As a result it does not define the stages and instru- 
ments of justice either in the spirit of the canons, or in the practical sense 
of the names of the ecclesiastical leaders. 


1. Ibid. p. 260. 
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It is clear that the canon itself defines the proceedings which must. 
be followed in the entire Church, and not specifically those relating to the 
throne of Constantinople. This emerges both from the wording and spi- 
rit of this canon, which is so general as to exclude the slightest probabi- 
lity of its being understood as providing a particular regulation for the 
throne of Constantinople: 


Ei tig xdypinds modo xAnernov mpayua eyot, uh eyxataktumavétea tov oixetov 
énloxorov, xal éxt xoourxd Sixaatypia xxtatpexéte, GAA medtepov tiv trdbeaw 
yorvetéra mapd tH Wim emoxdne, } yolv, yyayyn altot tol émoxdmov, map’ ol¢ 
av dupdtepa te wépy Bovrwvtat, ta tio Skeng svyxpotelobu. El 34 tig mapd tabta 
Tothoor, xavovixoic eruretorg Srroxeicbw. Hl 8 xAnpixds meayua Eyot mods tov LBtov, 
}) xal mpdc Etepov Exioxorov, mapd TH ovvddep tic érapylag Sixalécbu. El 8t mpdc tov 
aig adtie emapylac pntporoaltny Enloxorog, } “Anpixds duproBytoly, xatarAnpBavée- 
tw tov EEapyov tic Stowmnoecac } tov tio Bactdevobang KuvortavtivourdAcms Bpdvov 
nal én” adité dixaléobro. 


Moreover it is, I think, obvious that canons of oecumenical councils 
referring to such cases have universal authority. 

2. The disagreement of Zonaras’ interpretation with the canons of 
Chalcedon is a result of his having inaccurately understood the phrase in 
the canons Zéapyos d:otxjoews as referring to the provincial metropoli- 
tan.! In this context, however, éagyo¢ diowmjoews refers to those who 
were subsequently called patriarchs, rather than the metropolitans of the 
diocesan capitals. This is evident from the context, because if canons nine 
and seventeen had meant by ééagyoc dtommrjoews the metropolitan of the 
diocesan capital and had wanted to award the prerogative of hearing 
appeals indiscriminately to all those subsequently called patriarchs — 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem —, why did it refer specifically to the 
throne of Constantinople and pass over the others? If again this preroga- 
tive affected only the Bishops of Constantinople, the preceding phrase 
of canon seventeen 7@ éédoyw tig dvotmrjoews would be incomprehensible 
and would have to have a restricted sense defined by the words t@ Kwy- 
atarvtiwoundiews bodrwm, the conjuction 4 becoming redundant. 

The interpretation of &agyos tij¢ Stowxrjoews as restricted to the three 
great bishops of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem is also supported ex- 
ternally by two facts. Firstly, Justinian, reiterating the ninth canon in 


1. For the distinction between éagyos tij¢ Siowxyjoews and sagyoc tis énagylas 
see 'T. Barsov, Konstantinopolskij Patriarch ego vlast nad Rousskojou Tserkovjou, 
pp. 22-25. Beveripcr, Synodicon, vol. I], ad. can. 9, 17 Chalced. Conc. Ducance, 
Glossarium, under ‘tEagyoc’. 
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chapter XXII of his 123rd Novel, replaces this phrase with the simple 
word xateidgxyns. Secondly, in the tenth session of the Council of Chalce- 
don, when the case of Ibas of Edessa was investigated, this bishop, justi- 
fying himself for his condemnation of Cyril of Alexandria, said é&xxo/00- 
Onoa t@ eEdoxw pov... xayd peta tod Zdgxov ov, meaning by his exarch 
John of Antioch. * 

Yet the important point is that when Zonaras interprets canon 
seventeen of Chalcedon, he accepts its basic principle that “‘if anyone is 
wronged by his own metropolitan, he is to be tried... by the exarch of 
the diocese or by the throne of Constantinople.’”’ That is to say he reco- 
gnizes that if a bishop had a dispute with his Jocal metropolitan, he could 
appeal to Constantinople, and not merely to the exarch of the area. Yet 
to recognize this also confirms that Constantinople had the right of ar- 
bitrating in cases between the local bishops and metropolitans of other 
patriarchates. Zonaras positively confirms this right, merely rejecting any 
arbitrary or violent interference of Constantinople in the internal affairs 
of the other churches. The canons of Chalcedon provide no basis for this 
kind of interference, and canonical order and practice in general exclude 
its even being considered, let alone permitted. 

Although the Council of Chalcedon in these canons does not compel 
those that have been wronged or are discontented to appeal to Constanti- 
nople, but leaves it to them to choose whether to approach him rather 
than accept the judgement of their own exarch, this does not mean that 
the throne of Constantinople had less prerogatives than the exarchs, as 
Troitsky maintains. The Russian scholar naively observes that the canons 
not only put the rights of the Bishop of Constantinople on an equal foot- 
ing with those of the exarchs of the dioceses, but to a certain extent give 
supremacy to the exarchs, as regular judges, over Constantinople, in 
that the canons mention the exarchs first and Constantinople after- 
wards. ? On the contrary, the free choice allowed in the canon clearly testi- 
fies to Constantinople’s special prerogative, and this is also demonstrated 
by the fact that the Council of Chalcedon did not foresee, in the proceed- 
ings it prescribed, the possibility of taking to another judicial authority 
a disputed case in which the throne of Constantinople was involved. 

Alexius Aristenus accurately interprets canon nine as follows: 


But a bishop or clergyman, if he has a case against the metropolitan, is 


4. J. Mansi, VII, 237. 
2. TroITsky, op. cit., pp. 29-54. 
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either tried by the exarch of the diocese, or by the patriarch under whom the 
metropolitans of these provinces are subject, or by the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. This patriarchal prerogative of trying a metropolitan subject to another 
patriarch was net given to any of the other patriarchs, either by the canons or 
by the (secular) laws, but only to the Patriarch of Constantinople. + 


It is of great significance that Aristenus’ interpretation is based on an 


older interpretation of the ninth canon first encountered in the anonymous 
tract On the prerogatives of the most holy throne of Constantinople. 
This tract, based on the canons and the civil laws, was compiled, according 
to Troitsky, between 610 and 629. * 


The text of the commentary found in this tract runs as follows: 


It calls exarchs those to whom the metropolitans are subject; these would 
be the patriarchs by whom the council wishes that cases brought against the 
metropolitans should be tried. Jt mentions Constantinople as an alternatice, 
thus honouring this throne with an exceptional prerogative. That it calls exarchs 
the bishops of the first sees, that is to say the patriarchs, is proved positively 
by the thirty-ninth canon of the Council of Carthage, which makes a prohibi- 
tion and says that these must not be called by the title of exarch. If someone 
calls the metropolitan exarch, as the sixth canon of the Council of Sardica does, 
while he will be speaking correctly, he will be saying nothing useful on the mat- 
ter, for this canon of Chalcedon we are talking about, which says that whoever 
is wronged by the metropolitans is judged by the exarch, shows that the exarch 
is someone other than the metropolitan. If a case were made that the canon per- 
haps means the exarchs sent by the patriarchs to govern certain ecclesiastical 
areas (as the name is customarily used nowadays), it could not be substantiated. 
For firstly why, when the other patriarchal thrones had exarchs, did Constanti- 
nople not have any? Secondly, such an argument would in fact be constructed 
from the arguments of its opponents — those who exalt the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople—, for if the bishops and clergy subject to the other (patriarchal) thro- 
nes have disputes with their metropolitans, and appeal to the exarchs sent by 
their patriarchs or to the Patriarch of Constantinople, then only Constantinople 
has the prerogative of judging the bishops and clergy and metropolitans of the 
other patriarchs, and of settling their disputes. There follows a third paradox, 
that the other patriarchs are completely excluded from judging those subject 
to them, and in fact the authority of their exarchs is greater than their own, if 
either the exarchs or the Patriarch of Constantinople are going to hear the 
appeals. Thus in every way the exalted prerogative of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is preserved in the seventeenth canon and in the ninth. 3 


1. G. Riratyes and M. Portes, op. cit., 1], p. 240. 
2. Trortsky, Spor staroga Rima sa novim, 27, where he deals at length with 


a commentary written in Greek which was added between 866 and 869 by the Wester- 
ners to the tract. The commentary attacks the privileges of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and supports the primacy of the Pope. 


3. V. Benrsevié, Kanoniceskij sbornic XIV titulov, p. 25, art. 194. Cf. M. 
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While Balsamon does not in his interpretation carry out a detailed 
examination of the judicial power given Constantinople by canons nine 
and seventeen, he fills this gap in his interpretation of the canons of the 
Council of Sardica, where he expresses his opinion about Constantinople 
and the privileged position it held from this point of view. 

On the third Sardican canon, Balsamon observes: 


What has been fixed in connection with the Pope must also be understood 
for the Patriarch of Constantinople, because he has been honoured in a similar 
way by various canons. * 


Similarly, concluding his interpretation of the fifth canon of Sardi- 
ca, he writes: 


We said in discussing the previous canons that the prerogatives defined for 
the Pope are not peculiar to him or unique, with the result that every convicted 
bishop has necessarily to apply to the throne of Rome; they were also attributed 
to the Bishop of Constantinople. We affirm this once again. * 


In general, Balsamon recognizes Constantinople as having the same 
judicial prerogatives as the Bishop of Rome, but he understood Rome’s 
judicial rights as authorizing the Pope to hear appeals in episcopal cases 
already examined in the provincial and great synods. Consequently Bal- 
samon attributes the same right to the Patriarch of Constantinople, whom 
he makes equal to the Pope of Rome. 

This should perhaps be expanded by saying that in his interpretation 
of the twelfth canon of the Council of Antioch, Balsamon once again 
affirms this identity of prerogatives: 


The second Oecumenical Council and the fourth gave the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople the prerogatives of the Pope, and determined that both should be 
honoured over all (others). ® 


Similarly, in his second interpretation of canon twenty eight of the 
Council of Chalcedon reproduced by Rhalles and Potles, Balsamon writes: 


This canon determines that the Archbishop of Constantinople has the pre- 
rogatives of the Pope of Rome, and is magnified like him in all ecclesiastical 
matters, following the third canon of the second Oecumenical Council. 


Perrovic ‘O Nopoxdrav els tods 16’ ritdovg xai of Bulavtwot ayodactai, pp. 206- 
208, 

1. G. Rnaties and M. Portes, op. cit., Il], 237. 

2. G. Ruauies and M. Portes, op. cit., III, 242. 

3. G. Ruatues and M. Portes, op. cit., IH, 147. 
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So as to give this greater emphasis, he then alludes to the spurious 
Donatio Constantini.} 

Admittedly Balsamon, who was one of the most fervent supporters 
of the view that the Bishops of Rome and Constantinople should have 
equal prerogatives, accepted as genuine a forgery purporting to be in the 
name of Constantine the Great and inserted it in the canon law colle- 
ctions of the Eastern Orthodox Church. ? Nevertheless it should be not- 
ed that when he defended the prerogatives of Constantinople, it was not 
principally on the Donatio, nor on the secular Jaws connected with it that 
he based his main argument, but on the holy canons. Thus, when inter- 
preting canon twenty eight of Chalcedon, he observes that: 


Certain people, seeing the Patriarch of Constantinople boasting of none of 
the prerogatives enjoyed by the Pope of Rome (for he does not cover his head 
with an imperial head-dress (Adgoc), he does not walk abroad with an imperial 
sceptre or with badges of honour or rank; he does not display imperial honours, 
does not dress lavishly nor ride on horseback in accordance with the contents of 
the imperial decree granted by St. Constantine the Great to Pope Silvester of 
Rome and his successors), say that the prescriptions of the canons are inef- 
fective and they constrict the appropriate reason from the fact that the laws 
which determined that the Bishop of Constantinople had the prerogatives of 
the Pope of Rome were not published in the Basilica, which were later greatly 
rewritten and interpreted. ® 


And Balsamon defines his position on this matter as follows: 


But I wish and pray that the Bishop of Constantinople should, without 
giving offence, without being an occasion of scandal, have all the prerogatives 
bestowed upon him by the Holy Canons. # 


By making the Patriarch of Constantinople entirely equal to the Pope 
of Rome, Balsamon demonstrates that he also recognizes Constantinople 
as having particular judicial prerogatives. 


1. G. Ruaties and M. Potzes, op. cit., II, 285. 

2. On the application of the Donatio Constantini in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, Petrovié remarks: “‘Given on the one hand that it was only established as 
a forgery fairly late and on the other that there was no shortage of people who belie- 
ved that the Pope stood outside the body of the one Church, and who thus saw the 
Donatio as a way of both attacking the institution of the Papacy and at the same 
time of establishing Constantinople’s title to the privileges disputed by Rome, one 
can see how the Byzantines, even after Balsamon, and much more the Russians, would 
support it” (M. Petrovié, op. cit., p. 240). 

3. G. ReaLves and M. Portes, op. cit., 11, 285. 

4. G. Ruacres and M. Potzes, cit., 11, 285-286. 
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In his interpretation of canon twelve of the Council of Antioch, Bal- 
samon, bearing in mind a contemporary view, writes: 

Some have said that as far as the judicial decisions (of the patriarchs) are 
concerned, the prescriptions of the canon apply even without the Oecumenical 
Patriarch, because the judicial verdicts of the Patriarch of Jerusalem are review- 
ed by the Patriarch of Antioch, whose verdicts are in turn reviewed by the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, and so on, following the rank of each of them (in the hier- 
archy). It seems to me that the canon was promulgated for the decisions of the 
other bishops and metropolitans, and not for those of the patriarchs, for their 
sentences are not subject to appeal. + 


Yet while it could be concluded from this that Constantinople in 
Balsamon’s view did not enjoy the prerogative of passing judgement on 
the episcopal cases of the other patriarchs, in that ‘their sentences are 
not subject to appeal,” it is curious that, answering specifically the que- 
stion of whether the judgements of Constantinople were subject to appeal, 
Balsamon immediately concludes that he 


will be judged by the disciplinary officer of the Church, the Emperor, as 
perhaps a sacrilegious or heterodox person, or as some kind of sinner, for we have 
seen this in fact happen at various times, but his court will not be called to 
account, because of the supremacy of the throne. * 


Yet, as Balsamon said a Jittle earlier that ‘‘the sentences of the pat- 
riarchs are not subject to appeal,” does it not logically follow that the 
court of the Patriarch of Constantinople, purely by virtue of its being 
“patriarchal” must have been exempt in the same way as those of the other 
patriarchs? So why did Balsamon feel the need to give as the reason for the 
unaccountability of Constantinople’s court ‘the supremacy of the throne’? 
Is he not here contradicting himself? At first examination this would 
appear to be the case, but a deeper and more attentive comparative study 
of what he writes on the equality of the Bishop of Constantinople to 
the Pope points to the conclusion that he was ultimately concerned with 
the recognition to Constantinople of his special judicial prerogatives. By 
making the Patriarch of Constantinople equal to the Pope, Balsamon 
clearly attributed to the former all the judicial prerogatives he recognized 
the Pope as having. Prominent amongst these prerogatives was the right 
of Rome to hear appeals from those dissatisfied with the judgement of 
the provincial synods anywhere in the Christian West. Constantinople’s 


1, G. Ruauves and M. Porues, op, cit., HII, 147. 
2. G. Ruauves and M. Portues, op. cit., 1£1, 149. 
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comparable prerogative had by analogy to extend over the entire East, 
for in his interpretation of the fifteenth canon of the Council of Antioch, 
Balsamon accepts as not subject to appeal the judgements of the synods 
of the Pope or the Patriarch of Constantinople. He wrote: 


his 


‘This canon was annulled by the fourth canon of the Council of Sardica. If 
you do not wish to say this, interpret the canon as described above, andsay that 
the condemnation is here pronounced by a synod not subject to appeal, being 
that of the Pope or the Patriarch of Constantinople. ! 


Similarly, Mathew Blastaris, in chapter eight of the second part of 
Syntagma, cites the third Titulus of the Epanagoge: 


The patriarch is a living animate image of Christ who represents the truth 
by words and deeds. 

The patriarch’s purpose is to protect in reverence and propriety of life those 
he has received from God; secondly to turn all heretics to orthodoxy and the 
unity of the Church, as far as he is able — those called heretics in the laws and 
canons are those not in communion with the Catholic Church; thirdly, by impress- 
ing them by his shining and admirable conduct, to make those who are unbe- 
lievers imitators of the faith. 

The patriarch’s goal is the salvation of the souls entrusted to him, to live 
in Christ and to be crucified to the world. 

The proper characteristics of the patriarch are to teach, to treat all men, 
high and lowly, equally and impartially, to be magnanimous in justice, to re- 
prove the disobedient, to speak before emperors on behalf of the truth and the 
vindication of the doctrines of the faith and not be ashamed. 

As the politeia, like a human being, consists of parts and members, the great- 
est and most necessary parts are the emperor and patriarch. Hence the peace 
and happiness in soul and body of its subjects lies in the complete agreement. 
and concord of the imperial office and the patriarchate. 

The throne of Constantinople, honoured by the imperial office, was designa- 
ted first by conciliar decisions; the divine laws which succeeded these decisions 
decree that disputes occurring in the jurisdictional areas of other thrones should 
be referred to the judgement and verdict of that throne. 

Supervision and care for all metropolises and bishoprics, monasteries and 
churches, as well as judgement, condemnation and acquittal, are the prerogative 
of the appropriate patriarch. The President of the Constantinopolitan Church 
is authorized to give stauropegia in the jurisdictional areas of other thrones, 
where there has been no previous consecration of a shrine; he may even consider 
and deal with such disputes as occur in the areas of other thrones and even 
bring them to judgement. Likewise he and he alone is arbiter and judge of 
repentance and the turning away from sins and heresies. * 


4. G. Ruauves and M. Portes, op. cit., III, 154. 
2. G. Ruattes and M. Potzes, op. cit., VI, 429, 
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The Epanagoge is a remarkable monument of Byzantine law, a Je- 
gal collection compiled between 884 and 886 by Basil I and his two sons 
Leo and Alexander. Some believe it to have been the work of Photius. 

As a finished product of Byzantine law, the Epanagoge exercised in 
application great influence in Byzantium. It was entered in the later co- 
Hections of Byzantine law, including the enlarged Epanagoge, which was 
published over a century after the Epanagoge itself, as well as in the Zév- 
opts thy BactdsinGy (produced around the end of the tenth century) and 
in the Syntagma of Matthew Blastaris (the Tituli dealing with the Empe- 
ror and Patriarch). Its influence, however, was not confined to Byzantium, 
but extended further afield, to include also the Slav lands. ! 

According to Verdansky, the fact that the teaching of the Epanagoge 
was included in the Syntagma of Matthew Blastaris, the widely circula- 
ted manual of Byzantine law, is the best demonstration that its teaching 
was not a chance or transitory phase, but had deeply penetrated the life 
of Byzantine society. It exercised an important influence upon the 
ecclesiastico-political ideas of various peoples who came into contact 
with the Byzantine and Slav world. # 

Ostrogorsky maintains that the formation of the Church-State struc- 
ture finds its fullest expression in the Epanagoge, which speaks of a clear 
dual authority in Titul: If and If]. The teaching of the Epanagoge did not 
remain, aS is sometimes maintained, a single, isolated occurrence, but 
exercised a constant influence on later events: the Emperors, and above 
all the powerful John Tsimisces, frequently acknowledged the basic princ- 
iples of its teaching. 3 

There are some scholars, particularly among the adherents of the 
theory that Caesaropapism was prevalent in Byzantium, who include F. 
Délger, 4 F.N. Schmidt,® A. Pavlov, H. Kotsones® and A. Christophilo- 


1. V. Soxousxy, ‘Uber den Charakter und die Bedeutung der Epanagoge,’ in 
Bolavtwa Xgovixd 1, 1894, 17-54. Cf. P. Poutitsas, Lyéouw Hokiretag xai ”ExxAnotac, 
p. 81. G. Veapansky, ‘Die kirchlich-politische Lehre der Epanagoge und ihr Hinfluss 
auf das russische Leben im XVI. Jahrhundert,’ in Byzantiniseh-Neugriechische Jahr- 
bitcher, 1927-28, 119 {. G. Ostrocorsxy, ‘Das Verhaltnis von Staat und Kirche in 
Byzanz,’ in Seminarium Kondakovianum, Prague, V, 1931, 133-4 (summary inGerman 
of publication in extenso in Russian: Ibid. pp. 121-152). Mouratipgs, op. cit., p. 99, 
101. 

. G, VERDANSKY, op. Cit, p. 119. 

. OSTROGORSKY, Op. cit., pp. 133-134. 

. F. Déucer, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1934, p. 450. 

. F. Scumipt, Ibid. p. 449. 

. H. Kortsones, Sytecdoes Kavovuxod Aixaior, vol. I, p. 58. 
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poulos, + who maintain that the Zpanagoge was merely a legal blue- 
print (projet is the word used), and as such had no particular influence in 
Byzantium. Pavlov goes so far as to assert that it did not form part of 
the official canons, and was never put into force, remaining merely a 
blueprint.? He bases this view on what he considers is the well founded con- 
jecture of Z. von Lingental, who edited the Epanagoge. Von Lingental 
surmised that the canonical prerogatives of the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple took their final form from the secular legislation in the Epanagoge 
promulgated by Basil I and his two sons, Leo and Alexander as co- 
emperors. Pavlov also supports his view with the fact that the original pro- 
visions about patriarchs in general, and about the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople in particular, were not included in the collection of the canons of 
the Byzantine Empire then in foree, the so-called Basilica, edited by Leo 
the Wise, nor in the canonical code of the Eastern Church, the Nomoca- 
non of Photius. Thirdly, Pavlov’s opinion is based on the probability 
that the articles of the Epanagoge on patriarchal power were composed 
by Photius, whom Pavlov condemns as having held an exaggerated 
view of the importance of his see. 3 

‘While von Lingental, who edited the Epanagoge, proposed the hypo- 
thesis that it remained merely a legal blueprint, and thus was not pu- 
blished in the form of a Jegal decree, he did so with the aim of reconciling 
certain discrepancies between the Procheiron, the Epanagoge and the laws 
of Leo the Wise in relation to the application of Justinian’s legislation and 
the Ecloga of the Emperors Leo the Isaurian and Constantine Coprony- 
mus.‘ Yet it cannot be denied that the astonishing practical importance 
of the Epanagoge is confirmed and realized in the number of later colle- 
ctions that are based on it, amongst which a special place is held by Bla- 


1. A, CHRISTOPHILOPOULOS, “EAAny. ’ExxAnoactixdy Aixaor, p. 48. 

2, A. Paviov, ‘Teorija vostochnago papisma u novjeichej Rousskoji littera- 
tourije kanonitseskago prava,’ in Pravoslavnoje Obozrenije, 1879, p. 736. 

3. A. Pavuov, op. cit., p. 736. Yet if this is the case, how is one to explain the 
fact that the Epanagoge not only was included in a large number of official texts 
of a legal and ecclesiastical character, but also penetrated the thinking of the Byzan- 
tines who communicated it to the Slavs, upon whom it exercised a great deal of in- 
fluence? Is there no significance in the fact that in the seventeenth century, two 
hundred years after the fall of the Byzantine Empire, Patriarch Nikon of Russia 
invoked the Epanagoge? How could it have exercised such influence if it had not 
had the force of law, but had remained merely a draft? (Petrovic, op. cit., p. 64, cf. 
VasILIEV, ‘Iotogia tis Bulavtwijs abtoxeatoplac, p. 424). 

4. Z. von Lincentat, Geschichte des graeco-rom. Recht, p. 63. 
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staris’ Syntagma. Given that in the opinion of the most distinguished 
authorities, atleast, this Syntagma was put into application widely through- 
out the Eastern Church, not merely during Byzantine times, but even 
during the Ottoman period, it is concluded that the clauses of the Epana- 
goge included in the Syntagma must have been recast in the legislation 
then in force. Yet given the general importance of the Epanagoge as a 
legislative instrument, the authority and influence of the clause embodied 
in it about patriarchal power in general, and of the see of Constantinople 
in particular, emerge of themselves. 

The fact that the provisions of the Epanagoge were not included in 
the Basilica of Leo the Wise or in the so-called Nomocanon of Photius 
does not diminish the importance of the Epanagoge. While the Basilica 
were being composed, the Epanagoge was used as a source, with the re- 
sult that most of the substance of the Codex of Justinian not inserted in 
the Procheiron entered the Basilica via the Epanagoge. } It is not easy to 
decide whether or not the provision of the Epanagoge about patriarchal 
power were again included and inserted in the Basilica, given that the 
full, authentic text of this collection has not survived. 

It is, to say no more, curious that the non-inclusion of the provision 
of the Epanagoge about patriarchal power in the Nomocanon is used a8 
an argument, given that Photius elaborated and supplemented this work 
in 833, if we are to believe what he expressly writes at the end of the pro- 
logue of the collection. ? The Epanagoge is held to have been compiled 
between 884 and 886, but not before the completion of the no longer sur- 
viving Repurgatio veterum legum, because the Epanagoge is represented 
in its prologue as a selection of the Repurgatio. ® Obviously, laws from the 
Repurgatto could not have been included in a collection that was compil- 
ed earlier. Besides, Photius was elaborating the work of an unknown au- 
thor before him, and left it basically unchanged. He did make certain 


1. Z. von Lincentat, Collectio librorum graeco-rom. inved., p. 224. 

2. “To know the year when the present work was brought to a conclusion, the 
year which brought it forth into the light of the sun, one must count up to a thousand 
years, multiply this by six, and must add to this, going up to three hundred years, 
and go on to the ninety-first year” (G. Rnauies and M. Pottes, op. cit., I, p. 9). 
In other words: 6391 (year of the world) 

- 5508 (subtracting the year of the birth of Christ expressed 
<5 AD. 883 as a date from the creation of the world) 


8. MontTreviL, Histotre du droit byzantin, II, 50-51. 
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additions from the canonical } and civil ? legislation, and in this sense his 
contribution was important, and not as insignificant as some have main- 
tained. ? 

At the moment there is no basis in fact for maintaining that the pro- 
visions of the Epanagoge dealing with patriarchal power are in all proba- 
bility the work of Photius, who is also charged with having an exaggerat- 
ed idea of his see’s importance. It is merely symptomatic of an attempt to 
east a shadow upon this champion of the freedom of the Eastern Church 
against the claims of the Popes of his time to subjugate it. This does notin 
the slightest diminish the importance of the provisions dealing with the 
prerogatives of the see of Constantinople, because these were based on the 
canonical legislation, with which the imperial decrees were in agreement. 
These clauses are of great value as a historical and legal text and allow 
the researcher to fashion, in accordance with his own outlook, a complete 
picture of the Patriarch of Constantinople as senior spokesman of the 
Christian Church in the East. 4 

In addition to his general view on the significance and influence of 
the Epanagoge, Pavlov continues his criticism by maintaining that Bla- 
staris understood the judicial prerogatives of the see of Constantinople 
in the sense of the law of Honorius and Theodosius Il of 424, which he 
inserted in his Syntagma, and not in the sense of the provisions of the Epa- 
nagoge, which he also included. This law, in the form in which it is incor- 
porated in the Namocanon of Photius, runs: 

The canonical disputes arising throughout Ilyricum must not be cut off 
from the judgement of the Archbishop of Constantinople and his synod, which 

has the prerogatives of Old Rome. 5 

It is on this law that Pavlov bases all his arguments against the 
provisions of the Epanagoge dealing with the special prerogatives of the 
see of Constantinople inserted in the Syntagma, maintaining that Photius, 
as author of the provision, apparently took advantage of this law to 
impart some legal basis to the prerogatives of his see. ® 


4. Canons of the Council in Trullo, of the seventh Oecumenical Council and of 
the Prima et Secunda Synodi held in the Churches of the Holy Apostles and of the 
Holy Wisdom in Constantinople respectively (G. Ruatues and M. Potues, op. cit., 
I, 8). 

2. Legal decisions taken from the Code and the Novels of Justinian. 

8. Hercennétuer, op. cit., ITI, pp. 102-103. 

4. T. Barsov, ‘O kanonitseskom elementje v tserkovnom oupravienii,’ in 
Pravloslavnoje Obozrenije 1, 1881, 267-271 and II, 1882, 514. 

5. VERDANSKY, op. cit., p. 419 f. Pouxirsas, op. cit., pp. 80-82. 

6. G, Ruauzes and M. Portes, op. cit., vol. J, p. 143. 
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Pavlov perhaps forgets that this law was promulgated at a time when 
the Bishop of Constantinople had as yet no prerogative of power, and its 
aim was that Eastern Illyricum, formerly belonging to the Western part 
of the Empire and thus under the jurisdiction of the Pope, should come 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Constantinople, now that it had 
become part of the Eastern Empire. * 

It is clear that no patriarchal power was as yet created for Constant- 
nople, either by this law, the contents of which afford no hint of Constan- 
tinople’s possessing special prerogatives, or by the law of Theodosius II 
requiring that ‘‘no consecration of a bishop should be performed against 
the wish of the Bishop of Constantinople” 2 in the areas of Asia and 
Thrace. 

The first of these two laws was important as a purely civil measure, 
transferring a certain region from one ecclesiastical jurisdiction to another. 
Similarly, the law of Theodosius II granted to Constantinople alone the 
special right of superintending the canonicity of episcopal elections in the 
area prescribed — Asia and Thrace — and of participating in the appoint- 
ment of bishops there. 

Yet neither of these two Jaws is fundamentally a resolution prescrib- 
ing the rights of the Church of Constantinople. They rather prepared 
foundations for the development and consolidation of those rights which 
were formulated in the canons of the Council of Chaleedon, and were re- 
cognized by the civil power in its enactments ratifying the canons. 

For this reason, the law of Honorius and Theodosius II of 421, which 
anticipated the resolutions of Chalcedon and placed Eastern Ilyricum 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Constantinople and his synod, can- 
hardly be seen as the fundamental basis of the prerogatives of the see of 
Constantinople—certainly not by a jurist of exceptional ability such as 
Photius. 

After setting out the prerogatives of Constantinople, the Epanagoge 
does not mention having any special source for them, but only quotes 
generally from the sacred laws. 

Moreover, neither in content nor in language can any relation be 
discerned between the provision of the Epanagoge and the law of Hono- 


1. Zizcuer, Versuch einer pragmatischen Geschichte der kirchlichen Verfassungs- 
formen in den ersten sechs Jahrhunderten der Kirche, pp. 111-112. G. Puinires, Kirchen- 
recht, II, 68-69. F. Hinscnivs, Kirchenrecht, 1, 583-586. 

2. Socrates, Ecel. Hist. VII, 28, PG LXVH, 804. 
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rius and Theodosius. In fact there is obviously total disparity between 
them. 

First of all, the provision of the Epanagoge bases the prerogative it 
formulates upon conciliar canonical resolutions recognizing the primacy 
of the throne of Constantinople. Moreover, it carefully explained that the 
various conciliar resolutions agree in awarding special prerogatives to 
the see of Constantinople. Finally, it speaks throughout of the rights of 
the throne of Constantinople in comparison with the other patriarchates. 
None of the characteristic points or features mentioned in the Epanagoge 
are to be found in the law of Honorius and Theodosius, which was only a 
civil measure with a secular format. There are, consequently, no grounds 
for recognizing this law as even So much as a secondary source of the pro- 
vision of the Epanagoge, let alone as a primary source. 

This conclusion was reached by Blastaris himself, who included both 
the law of 424 and the provision of the Epanagoge in his Syntagma. 
He put the law first, in the chapter dealing with the rights and prerogati- 
ves of the churches and their presiding bishops, and the provision of the 
Epanagoge in the chapter dealing with the patriarch. Yet it should be 
noted that he included the law in the section dealing with the secular laws, 
specifically to supplement the laws of Justinian’s 131st Novel on the rank 
and honour of the senior churches and the prerogatives of the Archbishop 
of Justiniana Prima and the Archbishop of Carthage.! As far as the Epa- 
nagoge is concerned, he refers the reader to the eighth chapter of the se- 
cond section, in which the provision is included. 

Pavlov deduces from this reference that Blastaris only understands 
this provision of the Epanagoge in the sense of the law of 421, from which 
he derives it. 

Blastaris’ ideas, however, do not in the slightest resemble Pavlov’s 
here. He only wished to convey the idea that the law of 421, as an enact- 
ment referring to a particular situation, must be understood and inter- 
preted in the spirit of the general enactment, that of the Epanagoge. If 
this is not the case, one can only conclude that Blastaris was incapable of 
logical thought, because the general is normally seen as basis of the par- 
ticular, and not vice-versa. When discussing the particular enactment, 
the law, Blastaris refers to the general enactment, the provision of the 
Epanagoge, with the aim of reinforcing and elucidating the meaning of 
the law. If Blastaris worked, as Pavlov maintains, the other way round, 


1. G. Ruauies and M. Portes, op. cit., VI, 259-260. 
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and understood the provision of the Epanagoge in the sense of the law 
of 421, he would clearly not have included the Epanagoge passage, but 
would have confined himself to inserting the law in the Syntagma. In 
fact, however, he included both texts. It, is to be inferred from the fact 
that he included the provision of the Epanagoge in its entirety, and without 
any comments on his part or additions from other sources, that he not 
only found it necessary, but also recognized it as having lost none of its 
force, and as sufficient for his purpose. In short, by including this section 
of the Epanagoge, with its detailed explanations of the special prerogatives 
of the throne of Constantinople, Blastaris clearly recognized the prerog- 
atives as legal in theory and effective in practice. * 

Patriarch Nilus relied upon the provisions of the Epanagoge in much 
the same way as Blastaris. He appears particularly to have taken advan- 
tage of them in his letter (aittdxov) to the Metropolitan of Thessalonica, 
so as to demonstrate his right to hear appeals from dissatisfied parties. 
Taking the opportunity to develop the importance of patriarchal power 
in the Christian Church, Nilus especially insisted on the peculiar preroga- 
tives of the throne of Constantinople allotted to it by the ecclesiastical 
canons and ratified by the secular laws. Among these prerogatives, the 
Patriarch also included the right of his see to hear appeals from dissatis- 
fied parties even from other patriarchal areas. tle wrote: 


Your Reverence’s report has been conveyed to your humble servant and has 
been read, and we have heard from it what you have written about and what 
you relate. I wonder therefore how you can cite the Apostolic canons in connection 
with the patriarchal privileges. For where were the rank and institution of pat- 
riarch in the days of the Apostles? But the canons of the Apostles merely legi- 
slate for all the bishops, and the patriarchs, as bishops, are subject to these 
canons, although as first and head of the bishops, they have their own canons, 
promulgated subsequently by the Holy Fathers, dating from the time when the 
rank of patriarch was created and the Empire was divided into five sections, 
and if anyone wishes to learn the privilege of the patriarch, he will learn it from 
the sacred canons of the holy and Oecumenical fourth Council, from the ninth 
{canon), I say, and the seventeenth. So that we may avoid a lengthy diatribe, 
1 wish to pass through them in few words. And it is not to be said that they do 
away with the canons of the Apostles, for how (can this be) when the latter do 
not mention patriarchs? For the Apostles had no need to legislate about what 
had not yet come about, but the Fathers legislated and fixed the rank, and gave 
the appropriate privilege to each one, when the patriarchates were established, 
(and this legislation is to be found) not only (in) the afore-said canons, but (in) 
many others as well, which also gave the right of hearing appeals to the patri- 


1. Bansov, op. cit., 1882, 523-525. 
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archs, and particularly to the throne of Constantinople. These canons were also 
ratified by the laws of the famous Emperors and by the custom prevailing from 
those days and lasting until today, which, even if it were nothing else, was suf- 
ficient by itself to give form to the practice, by virtue of its having been ratified 
by so long a period of time. Listen to the laws which clearly speak: 

“Supervision and care for all metropolises and bishoprics, monasteries and 
churches, aS well as judgement, condemnation and acquittal, are the prerogative 
of the appropriate patriarch. The President of the Constantinopolitan Church 
is authorized to give stauropegia in the jurisdictional areas of other thrones, 
where there has been no previous consecration of a shrine; he may even consider 
and deal with such disputes as occur in the areas of other thrones and even bring 
them to judgement. Likewise he and he alone is arbiter and judge of repentance 
and the turning away from sins and heresies.” 

If, therefore, we have permission to act in such a manner in the other pro- 
vinces, how have we not permission to act so in our own? 2 


While not denying this, Pavlov nonetheless believes that ‘it would 
be hasty to infer from this last sentence that the Patriarch recognized 
the first prerogative of his see as being as indisputable as the second.” 

The constancy with which the Patriarch expresses himself about the 
right of the throne of Constantinople to hear appeals from dissatisfied 
parties in preference to the other patriarchs and the clear reference to 
canon nine of Chalcedon allow no ambiguity: Nilus distinguished his 
prerogatives from those of the other patriarchs. 


Imperial Legislation. 


Admittedly the 123rd Novel of Justinian — one of the closest of all 
sources in ecclesiastical law to the Council of Chalcedon — accepted only 
two courts for the trial of bishops: that of the metropolitan, and that of 
the patriarch of each diocese. The local patriarch was seen as having the 
exclusive right to pass final, irrevocable judgement in judicial cases of 
an ecclesiastical nature. However, as Barsov properly points out, this 
does not diminish the spirit and contents of canons nine and seventeen 
of Chalcedon for three reasons: 

Firstly, this Novel is not an interpretation of the canons of Chalce- 
don by the secular power, but a completely independent piece of secular 
legislation, aiming to prescribe more closely the process of trying clergy 
for crimes. Secondly, the 131st Novel of Justinian must also be taken into 
consideration at the same time: the Emperor here recognizes the canons 


4. F. Mixuosicn and J. Miinuen, Acta Patriarcatus Constantinopolitani, II, 
40-41. 
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of the four Oecumenical Councils — that is those that had by then taken 
place -— as having the same force as the secular laws. Thirdly, even if the 
123rd Novel is still understood as recognizing only two courts for trying 
bishops, the metropolitan’s and the local patriarch’s, the authority of 
the canons of Chalcedon dealing with the judicial prerogatives of the thro- 
ne of Constantinople still remains indisputable, because the Novel en- 
visages the question of clerics accused of crimes and prescribes the cri- 
minal proceedings to be applied against them, while the canons referred 
to speak about the particular judicial prerogatives of the throne of Con- 
stantinople. This distinction also appears in connection with the enact- 
ment examined in the Nomocanon of Photius. Since both before and 
after the Council of Chalcedon this right of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople prevailed in practice, there is no doubt that the secular laws which 
do not agree with the canons are to be understood in an analogous sen- 
se. ? 

The Emperors Valentinian III and Marcian in an enactment of 451 
(included in Justinian’s Codex, XII, 1, 2), decreed: 


We require that all the imperial decrees which have been promulgated 
against the ecclesiastical canons as a result of the intervention of favour and 
ambition should lapse and lose their force and authority. 


Marcian, in an enactment promulgated the following year, 452 (in- 
cluded in Justinian’s Codex VIUI, 1, 1 and in the Basilica VIII, 11), which 
ratified the decisions of Chalcedon, forbade any public dissension over 
the Christian faith, on the pretext that: 


Shame is brought upon the judgement of the holy council by anyone who 
struggles to discuss and speak publicly about cases that have been judged once 
and properly settled... . all therefore ought to observe carefully what has been 
fixed by the holy Council of Chalcedon, from now on questioning nothing. 


But the first definitive, formal recognition that the ecclesiastical ca- 
nons had the force of law was made by Justinian in his enactment pro- 
mulgated in 530 (Law 44 (45) §1 & Cod. IV, 1,3), which prescribed the 
following: 


Since... our laws desire that the holy canons should have no less force than 
the laws, we decree that what is defined about these things by the holy canons 
shall prevail, as if they were inscribed in the civil laws... For what the holy 
canons prohibit, we also through our laws exclude. 


1. G. Ruauies and M. Portes, op. cit., I, 169. 
2. Bansoy, op. cit., 1882, 509-510. 
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He took this up again in the sixth Novel (I, 8), which was promulga- 
ted in 532, where he writes: 


Because they held good for those before us, it should properly be said by 
us as well that the holy canons must prevail before the law. 


He reiterates it more explicitly in the 131st Novel, promulgated in 
545: 

We decree therefore that the holy ecclesiastical canons are to have the status 
of laws; that is to say those canons promulgated or ratified by the four holy 
councils, those of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus and Chalcedon. For we accept 
the dogmas of these holy councils in the same way as the Holy Scriptures, and 
we keep the canons as laws. 


Because many laws contradicted the canons, there arose the question 
of which were to prevail. Both in the collections of canons and in their 
ecclesiastical commentators preference is given to the canons. 

Thus the Nomocanon of Photius} decrees: 


The third provision of the second Titulus of the Novels desires that the 
canons of the seven councils and their dogmas should prevail in the same way 
as the Holy Scriptures. In book one of the Codex, Titulus III, in provision 44, 
and in the first and fourth provisions of the first Titulus of the Novels, it is decreed 
firstly that the canons have the force of law, and secondly that the laws follow 
the canons, and in Book I, Titulus II, provision 12, that imperial mandates 
(sanctiones pragmaticae) that go against the canons are invalid. 


The two enactments referred to are that of the 134st Novel, chapter 
I, and that of law 44, Cod. (I, 3). But the first and fourth provisions of 
the first Titulus of the Novels are that of the sixth Novel (chapter I, 
par. 8) and that of the 83rd Novel (Chapter I). Finally provision 12 is 
originally from the twelfth law, Cod. (I, 2). Apart from the first, that of 
the 131st Novel, the other provisions were not included in the Basilica. 
For this reason, Balsamon writes: 


And you are not to pay attention to these provisions, firstly because they 
do not contradict the 13ist Novel of Justinian, and secondly because they are 
not included in the Basilica. 


In his commentary on chapter II (of the first Titulus) of the Nomoca- 
non of Photius, Balsamon says that the question of whether the canons 
or the laws should prevail where the two conflicted was discussed in his 
presence before the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. Some maintained that 


4. G. Raatves and M. Porzes, op. cit., I, 36. 
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“the canons should not prevail when they contradicted the laws, because 
the latter were written before the Anacatharsis (the Basilica) which thus 
maderedundant those that were not in agreement with them.” Others cit- 
ed canons contrary to the laws and maintained that, according to the 
131st Novel, the canons must hold sway. Balsamon observes: 


Say that the canons prevail more than the Jaws, for the canons promulgated 
and fixed by Emperors and the Holy Fathers are accepted as are the Holy Scrip- 
tures. But the laws are only accepted or composed by Emperors, and for this 
reason do not prevail against the Scriptures or the canons. 


Balsamon also expresses the same view in his other commenta- 
ries. ? 

In the Brief Synopsis (entry 20, chapter 78), ? the provision of the 
Basilica mentioned above is summarized: 


The ecclesiastical canons drawn up by the seven holy and Oecumenical 
Councils, or ratified by them—that is, they were made by other councils and 
confirmed by the Oecumenical Councils—have the status of laws. 


There is added the comment: 
In some cases they even prevail over the laws. 


The Syntagma of Matthew Blastaris (entry 20, chapter 5) agrees 
with Balsamon that the canons should prevail: 


It is therefore necessary for the canons to prevail more than the laws; 
for the laws are composed only by Emperors... while the canons were 
compiled by, and rely upon, the Holy Fathers, with the agreement, zeal 
and consent of the Emperors of the time...° 


Modern Scholars. 


Modern scholars are by no means agreed in their interpretation of 
canons nine and seventeen of Chalcedon. Some of them, relying on Zona- 


1. G, Ruauves and M. Portzss, op. cit., I, 37-38, 60. 

2. Following I. and P. Zepo, Jus Graecoromanum, V1, 436. 

3. G. Ruauies and M. Portes, op. cit., VI, p. 317. Cf. Pounirsas, op. cit., pp. 
167-172. B. Srepwanipes, ‘Td Spa tijg dxxrnamotixhe vouobeciag sav BuCavriay at- 
toxpatépwv,’ in "Exetnois “Eraigelas Bularrvdy Snovddy XXV, 1955, 12-27. K. 
Mouratipes, op. cit., pp. 110, 125-126. A. AnivizaTos, ‘Al oxgoets tig Socknoumotexyjs 
vouobeclag to} “Iovotiviavol mpbs tobs éxxAnoimatixods xavévag,” in “Enerngic Ozodo- 
pintic Lyodiig rot [avenotnylov *AOqrvav 1936, 6-7. 1. PanacuioTakos, *Exxdnola 
xai Todre(a, pp. 86-89. 
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ras’ interpretation and misinterpreting it, maintain that Constantinople’s 
judicial jurisdiction was confined to the metropolitans, bishops and clergy 
of the Exarchates of Pontus, Asia and Thrace, and that he was entitled 
to hear appeals from these areas alone. 

The author of the Pedalion (the Rudder), for example, holds the 
view that the Patriarch of Constantinople has no power to act in the dio- 
ceses and areas of the other patriarchates, and that he has been given no 
right to hear appeals from the Church as a whole. He bases his opinion 
upon the following reasons: 

1. In the fourth session of the Council of Chalcedon, the officers 
representing the Emperor and the Council as a whole showed their 
disapproval of Anatolius of Constantinople for having acted beyond his 
competence in the case of the dispute between Photius of Tyre and Eu- 
stathius of Berytus. 1 

2. The secular and imperia! laws do not specify that Constantino- 
ple’s judgement and verdict alone are not subject to appeal. They speak 
unspecifically of all the patriarchs in the plural. ? 

3. If it is accepted that Constantinople judges the patriarchs and 
reviews their verdicts, and given that the canon makes no exception 
amongst the patriarchs, it must be assumed that he judges and reviews 
the verdicts of the Pope of Rome as well, and will be the chief, final and 
common judge of all the patriarchs, including the Pope. 

4. According to the canons, noone, whether metropolitan or patriarch, 
has the right to act in churches beyond his jurisdiction, but can only 
do so in those subject to him.* The canons concerned are principally 
the 34th and 35th Apostolic canons, canons six and seven of Nicaea, 
three and eight of Constantinople, 20, 36 and 39 of the sixth Oecumenical 
Council (in Trullo), 3, 11 and 12 of Sardica, and 9 of Antioch. 

1 shall deal with these arguments in the four following paragraphs: 

1. An attentive reading of the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon shows 
that the author of the Pedalion was quite wrong in asserting that dis- 
approval was expressed against Anatolius of Constantinople, for the discus- 
sion of the question at the fourth session of the council led to the official 
recognition both by the imperial officers and the council as a whole of 
the legality and competence of the Resident Synod in which the Pat- 
riarch of Constantinople sat and of the resolutions it had taken, with the 


1. Pedalion, p. 192. 
2. Ibid. p. 193. 
3. Ibid. p. 193. 
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single reservation that resolutions should not be taken in it or by it con- 
demning persons in their absence. As for the Oecumenical Council’s de- 
cision about Photius’ reinstatement to the see of Tyre from which he had 
earlier been deposed, and the restoration to him of the cities that had been 
detached from his jurisdiction — this is not mentioned at all, nor is it co- 
nnected with the original question of the competence and legality of the 
Resident Synod, and of the authority of the resolutions taken in it. After 
Anatolius’ speech on this subject there was no controversy whatsoever 
on these questions amongst the Fathers of the Council, except in their 
partial review of various details of the decisions taken by the Resident 
Synod, a review which did not in the slightest touch upon the synod’s 
legality or competence. 

2. The second argument of the author of the Pedalion is answered in 
the discussion of the subject on pp. 158 - 161. 

3. The syllogism of the third argument can only be fully justified 
as well as explained if it is seen as reflecting the thought of the period it 
was written, c. 1800, when there prevailed an intense fear of the Pope, of 
which the author was himself a victim, being anxious that the constitu- 
tional government of the Church should be protected from papal absolu- 
tism. If it is judged for its intrinsic worth, leaving aside its historical con- 
text and the presuppositions on which it rests, it is likely to be misunder- 
stood as mere sophistry, or at least as completely lacking in any histori- 
cal objectivity. This would he quite incompatible with and alien to the 
way of thinking and spiritual depth of the author of the Pedalion. 

4. Against the fourth argument it may he reiterated that such invol- 
vement is not based on canons nine and seventeen of Chalcedon , and as 
far as canonical order and practice in general are concerned it cannot be 
contemplated, Jet. alone permitted. The authority of the canons advanced 
by the author of the Pedalion is quite unshakable, and their transgress- 
ion is not to be contemplated. Yet the contents and authority of canons 
nine and seventeen are clear and unambiguous; it was in these canons that 
the proceedings to be followed in disputed ecclesiastical judicial cases were 
fixed, together with the special judicial rights in question of the throne of 
Constantinople. Noone is entitled to distort or violate the sense, content 
or validity of these canons. 

5. A further argument may be adduced against the author of the 
Pedalion, who erroneously understands the expression géapyoc diotxijoews 
not in the sense of patriarch, but as the first metropolitan of the diocese 
who had some prerogative greater than the other metropolitans of the 
same diocese. He cites as justification for his interpretation the fact that 
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the council did not say: “Whichever clergyman has a dispute with a me- 
tropolitan of another diocese, or whichever metropolitan has a dispute 
with a metropolitan of any diocese or area, let. them he judged by the 
Bishop of Constantinople.’ While this is true, the council equally did not 
say that on the basis of its canons Constantinople judges and settles dis- 
putes between clergy and metropolitans only of specific ecclesiastical 
areas. The council therefore does not allow the canons to be interpreted 
in the sense of being restricted to the confines of the throne of Constan- 
tinople, + as the author of the Pedalion understands them. 
Pavlov maintains: 


The twenty-eighth canon converts the formerly inferior prerogative of the 
bishop of the capital into the regular right of an exarch, and in this sense abolish- 
es it. Admittedly the Council of Chalcedon did not correct the original form of 
its two earlier canons, nine and seventeen. Yet the canon law sources nearest 
in time to the council leave no doubt that canons nine and seventeen then came 
to mean that the right of finally solving ecclesiastical judicial cases in each diocese 
(patriarchate) belongs exclusively to the local patriarch. One of these sources 
is Justinian’s law of the eighteenth of October 530, the meaning of which is 
self-evident and further emerges in the analysis contained in the Nomocanon 
of Photius. All doubt and ambiguity are finally removed by a later Novel of 
Justinian’s, the 128rd, which again only accepted two authorities for the eccle- 
siastical judgement of episcopal cases: the metropolitan and the local patri- 
arch. Even after the Council of Chalcedon, cases again occurred in which the 
throne of Constantinople resolved disputes and other questions which had al- 
ready been examined by the synods of other patriarchates, largely thanks to 
the fact that there was then in the capital a sufficient number of metropolitans 
from different dioceses for it to be possible to convoke the Resident Synod to 
examine particular cases of importance. The tendency to attribute this practice 
to law and canonical principle was thus natural, and with this in mind it was 
easier to take advantage of the law of Honorius and Theodosius IT of 421, by 
which Eastern Illyricum (then still belonging to Rome’s canonical jurisdiction) 
was in some respects put under Constantinople’s jurisdiction. Secondly, canons 
nine and seventeen, which remained in their original form even after canon 
twenty eight was promulgated and were compared with the new canon, naturally 
came to mean that Constantinople had acquired the right to hear appeals from 
the other patriarchal areas. The law of Honorius and Theodosius If was reiterat- 
ed in the Epanagoge of Basil the Macedonian, in the compilation of which we 
must assume that Photius participated, and appeal to canons nine and seven- 
teen was made in the anonymous commentary to the ninth canon of Chalcedon, 
which is found for the first time in the Canonical Collection of Symeon Magister, 
and which could not possibly have been the work of Photius, who was a contem- 
porary of Symeon Magister. ? 


1. Bansov, op. cit., 1882, 531. 
2. A. Pavuovy, op. cit., pp. 739-743. Bansov, op. cit., 1882, IT, p. 496. 
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Pavlov’s arguments will be discussed under five headings: 

1. Pavlov starts hy making a tentative criticism of the Council of 
Chalcedon for self-contradiction, in that after it had promulgated canon 
twenty eight it did not immediately proceed to correct or modify the ca- 
nons it had already decreed (9 and 17). As he can hardly distort the clear 
text of these canons, he refers to this so-called contradiction. Yet there 
is in fact no contradiction. The consistency and logical development are 
in fact remarkable, the canons being fully complementary and in mutual 
agreement. Canon twenty eight establishes the position of the throne of 
Constantinople in the Church in general, making it equal from this point 
of view with that of Rome, and precisely fixes the area of Constantino- 
ple’s immediate jurisdiction in his capacity as patriarch of certain eccle- 
siastical dioceses. In this it supplements canons nine and seventeen, in 
which the council, distinguishing the procedure which must be observed 
in the examination of judicial cases involving clergy, had already made 
the throne of Constantinople a supreme tribunal by which cases from all 
the provinces of the East could finally be resolved if the litigants so de- 
sired. In canon twenty eight, the council made a special provision concern- 
ing the rights of the see of Constantinople as a whole, and its primacy in 
the Christian Church. The correlation running through the canons of 
Chalcedon not only excludes the possibility of any discrepancy between 
them, but also demonstrates the sequence of thought and harmony pre- 
vailing in them. 4 

2. To support his position, Pavlov quotes, as do some other scholars, 
Justinian’s law of 530. Yet what demands special attention is what is 
written in the second paragraph of this Jaw, which runs: 


Si vero remissa causa a sanctissimo Patriarcha, aut ad aliquem ex religio- 
sissimis metropolitanis aut ad alium Dei amantissimum episcopum, sententia 
lata sit, quae alicui parti displiceat, ac provocetur, ad archiepiscopalem sedem 
referatur appellatio, in qua, ut adhuc servatum est, cognoscatur. # 


The contents of this paragraph do not, in my opinion, support Pav- 
lov’s position at all. The words ad archiepiscopalem sedem and ut 
adhuc servatum est cannot refer to the local patriarch, as the paragraph 
is clearly speaking about ecclesiastical judicial cases judged in a patriar- 
chal diocese. It is impossible to believe that these cases were remitted for 


1. Bansov, op. cit., 1882, 506-507. 
2. Corpus Juris Civilis, P. Kniigen- TH. Momsen, p. 45. C. Kircn, Enehi- 
ridion fontium historiae ecclesiasticae antiquac, p. 571. 
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final judgement to an inferior ecclesiastical authority. Naturally they could 
only be referred to a higher body. This could only be the archiepiscopal 
throne of Constantinople, which alone, as far as the prevailing practice 
went, reviewed cases and passed final judgement upon them. Anatolius 
of Constantinople formally cited this custom in the case of the dispute 
between Photius of Tyre and Eustathius of Berytus, and it was recogni- 
zed by the Council of Chaleedon. 

3. It is remarkable that Pavlov acknowledges and recognizes that 
even after the Council of Chalcedon there were repeated cases where Con- 
stantinople resolved disputes and other questions that. had already been 
examined by the synods of other patriarchates. These cases can only be 
understood as demonstrating that canons nine and seventeen were applied. 
Pavlov refuses to correlate this practice with the canons in question, which 
in his opinion consider the Bishop of Constantinople and his throne in 
relation to his judicial rights only in the sense that they possessed the 
rights of a patriarch and a patriarchal throne over the subject dioceses 
of Pontus, Asia and Thrace. Pavlov seeks to attribute this to the fact that 
there was in the capital a sufficient number of metropolitans from various 
dioceses for it to be possible to convoke the Resident Synod to examine 
particular cases of importance. But even if this is the correct sense, does 
it not indicate yet again the indisputable fact that Constantinople was 
the supreme court of justice for those who had recourse to him over que- 
stions already examined by other patriarchal synods? This was the pre- 
vailing practice — a practice which finds its sole canonico-legal expression 
and formulation jn canons nine and seventeen. 

4. The composition of the provisions of the Epanagoge is attributed 
to Photius because certain passages of his works are similar to sections 
of the Epanagoge, and because of that patriarch’s influence over the impe- 
rial court. 1 However, even if one accepts that Photius was the compiler 
of the Epanagoge, why must one accept — as Pavlov at least implies — 
that Photius, overestimating the importance of the Constantinopolitan 
see, introduced unsupported opinions, while not accepting what is more 
natural, namely that he merely wrote down what was the existing practi- 
ce? Even if it be admitted that Photius had a hand in the compilation of 
the Epanagoge, this does not in the slightest diminish the authority of 
the provisions of this work. | 

5. The same prevails for the anonymous commentary on the ninth 


41. HERGENROTHER, op. cit., I, pp. 588-590. 
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canon, again attributed to Photius, which first occurs in the Canonical 
Collection of Symeon Magister: 


It calls exareh of the diocese the patriarch of each diocese, to whom the 
metropolitans of that diocese are subject. Therefore the canon says that the 
hishop or clergyman of any diocese who has a dispute with his own metropolitan 
either should repair to the patriarch of the diocese, or if he does not wish to do 
this, he is free to have recourse to the throne of Constantinople. This prerogative 
is not given to any of the other patriarchs, either by the holy canons which the 
four Oecumenical Councils promulgated, or by the pious laws. ! 


This commentary clearly reiterates the view of canon nine to which 
it applies, and in fact. aims to defend the sense of the canon by a special 
interpretation: namely that no similar prerogative was given to any of the 
other patriarchs, either by the holy canons or by the secular Jaws. The com- 
mentary is not a result of the tendency to trace prevailing practices back 
to a legal basis, as Pavlov maintains, but rather owes its existence to the 
desire that the sense of the ninth canon should be restored after its distor- 
tion by the Popes. It is chiefly related to what Pope Nicholas I wrote in 
his letter to the Emperor Michael IIT. ? 

Barsov ® discerns a tendency to inflate the prerogatives of the throne 
of Constantinople as they had originally been envisaged by the canons of 


1. Vortius and Juste.iius, Bibliothecae Juris Canonici veteris, II, 721. 

2. This letter contains the following: ‘In quo hic tenor observandus est, ut. 
si videlicet clericus, aut episcopus adversus metropolitanum habet querelam, et 
tanta urgetur necessitate, vel si hoc grave non ferat, ubicumque sit positus, primatem 
dioeceseos petat: quod si juxta Constantinopolitanam urbem quisquam eorum con- 
stitutus, et solius presulis ejus judicio velit esse contentus, petat eamdem regiam 
urbem. Cum enim dixisset; petat primatem dioeceseos, preceptum posuit eadem 
sancta Synodus, regulamque constituit. Cum vero disjunctiva conjunctione addidi- 
sset, aut sedem regiae urbis Constantinopolitanae: liquet profecto, quia hoc secundum 
permissionem indulsit. Ergo saltem nunc non videtis ad majora semper esse prope- 
randum et quanto magis ad potioris auctoritatis judicium tenditur querimonia, tanto 
adhuc amplius majus culmen petendum est, quo usque gradatim perveniatur ad ean 
sedem, cujus causa aut a se negotiorum meritis exigentibus, in melius commutatur 
aut solius Dei sine quaestione reservatur arbitrio” (J. Manst, XV, 201). Pope Nicholas’ 
interpretation of the ninth canon of Chalcedon, which takes éagyos tic Stowxroews 
to mean the Pope, is quite extraordinary. He understands the word dtotxnotc not as 
a large or small province, but as all the dioceses, in other words the whole oecumene. 
This interpretation, which quite clearly was advanced so as to present Pope Nicholas 
as the only competent person to judge the dispute between ignatius and Photius, 
was rejected even by Hergenrother (op. cit., 1, 568), who realized how paradoxical 
and baseless it was. See Gennabius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., p. 178. 

3. Bansov, op. cit., 514. 
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the Council of Chalcedon. He detects this in the commentary on canon 
nine, in the anonymous polemical treatise against the champions of 
the Roman primacy, which is attributed to Photius, + and in the opi- 
nions of the Byzantine commentators and writers, in particular Nilus 
Doxapatres® and Macarius of Antioch (circa mid-fifteenth century), 
both of whose opinions are undoubtedly based on the same canonical prin- 
ciple of the Chalcedonian canons. This tendency, Barsov maintains, was 
aresult of these writers’ polemic against papal assertions. An example 
is the view of Macarius of Antioch, who expands the scope of the ninth 
canon, believing that the Patriarch of Constantinople had been given the 
right to hear appeals even from the Roman diocese. * 

-Barsov, commenting on canons nine and seventeen of Chalcedon and 
the rights of the throne of Constantinople which derive from them, writes: 


Both canons put forward either the court of the exarch of the area, or that 
of the throne of the capital, Constantinople, as the final court of justice in the 
settlement of disputed cases. Yet neither of these canons contains so much as 
the, merest hint that the Council of Chalcedon is speaking about setting up a 
tribunal in a specific ecclesiastical area or patriarchate. Consequently any sup- 
position that the force of the canons of the council was confined within parti- 
cular limits, even if they were those of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, is 
arbitrary. Both canons equally emphasize the throne of Constantinople as a 
court to which any clergyman can address himself at will when he is dissatisfied 
with his own metropolitan, bypassing the court of the exarch of the area. Thus 
Chalcedon does not make Constantinople equal in judicial rights with the exarchs 
of the dioceses. On the contrary it recognizes his see as having special judicial 
rights, in that it permits clergy and bishops belonging to the other dioceses to 
have recourse to the throne of Constantinople. 

The Council of Chalcedon provided the clergy and the bishops with the 
right, when they had disputes, or were dissatisfied with their metropolitan, 
to have recourse, at their discretion, either to the éagyog tio weyddnc msoupe- 
oeiac (Oéuatoc) “the exarch of the large area” (theme)—this must refer to the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem—or to the throne of Constanti- 
nople, because of his special position in the Christian Bast. In applying the canons 
of Chalcedon in practice without violating their canonical principle even the 
metropolitans in their disputes with other metropolitans were able to have re- 
course to the throne of Constantinople. But in all such cases, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople with his synod functioned by right as an arbitrator, and his 
resolutions became obligatory for the parties concerned and were seen as final. 


4. I. Vavetas, Dwrlov *Enotodal pp. 567-571. Hencenrotuenr, op. cit., III, 
474-172. 

2. PG CXXXIT, 1100. 

3, L. ALLatius, De Eccl. consens., 1, 18, n. 14, pp. 266-267. 
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The transfer of such cases from the throne of Constantinople to the Roman see 
could not occur, because it would violate another canonical principle involving 
the equality of the Bishops of Rome and Constantinople, where both rights of 
personal power and the prerogatives of their sees were concerned. Apart from 
this, it must be clearly demonstrated that in relation to the Christian East and 
its patriarchates, Chalcedon did not appoint Constantinople as a judge to whom 
those dissatisfied with the judgement of their own patriarch could appeal, and 
by whom the decisions of the other patriarchal thrones could once again be re- 
viewed and revised. If such a conception of the judicial prerogatives of the see 
of Constantinople and its incumbent is rejected even in these interpretations 
of the Greek canonists,1 I am also obliged to remain faithful to my own 
interpretation. 

The Chalcedonian canons contain no hint that the Bishop of Constantinople 
and his see were judges of the activities and administrative decisions of the other 
patriarchs and their sees, as this would be a declaration of “papacy” on a canon- 
ical level. Yet the canons do give the Patriarch of Constantinople the preroga- 
tive of being able to accept for final review in his see complaints about disputes 
and misunderstandings coming from the other patriarchates. By the bestowal 
of such a prerogative upon the throne of Constantinople, the canonical principle 
by which each patriarch must be the supreme judge in his theme and that the 
see of each patriarch must be a self-sufficient centre of ecclesiastical relations 
for the respective patriarchate is not affected in the slightest. 

The preservation of this principle was guaranteed by the fact that, parallel 
with the force of the Chalcedonian canons about the prerogatives of the throne 
of Constantinople, its force was also maintained in its entirety by the provision 
by which the judgement of clerics for breaches and infringements relative to 
violations of the functions of the pastoral calling, the canons of ethical inter- 
course and of ecclesiastical discipline was initiated and brought to a conclusion 
within the boundaries of each patriarchal area, in accordance with the general 
fundamental procedure approved by the ecclesiastical canons and ratified by 
the secular laws. 

The Council of Chalcedon, defining the special prerogatives of the Constan- 
tinopolitan throne, was not thinking of judicial cases where clergy had commi- 
tted infringements of various kinds, nor did it touch on internal administrative 
order; it left in force the canonical provisions in operation relating to those 
aspects of church organization. 

Thus only by misinterpreting and consequently conceiving erroneously 
the prerogatives given Constantinople by the canons of Chalcedon can one oppose 
these prerogatives, and thus distort the very principle of these canons. The author 
of the Pedalion properly observes that Orthodox commentators on the Chalcedo- 
nian canons “opposed to the principle of the Pope, and wishing to honour the 


1. Balsamon, for example, who makes the Patriarch of Constantinople entirely 
equal to the Pope of Rome, clearly recognizes the former as having all the privileges 
enjoyed by the latter. Aristenus explicitly confirms that the canons did not give the 
privilege of judging a metropolitan subject to the jurisdiction of another patriarch 
to any of the patriarchs other than Constantinople. 
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Patriarch of Constantinople, tend to exaggerate by maintaining that the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople is given the right of hearing appeals from the entire 
Church, and that he is the first and supreme judge over all the patriarchs.” Yet 
the same author, erroneously understanding the expression in the canons &ag- 
xo¢ Svox7jcewc, interprets it in the sense of the first metropolitans in the dioceses 
or areas subject to Constantinople. The author sees as an essential basis of this 
interpretation the fact that the council did not say: ‘‘ Whichever clergyman has 
a dispute with a metropolitan of any diocese or area, let them be judged by the 
Bishop of Constantinople.” While the council did not say this, it equally did not 
say that on the basis of its canons Constantinople judges and settles disputes 
between clergy and metropolitans only of specifically limited ecclesiastical areas. 
The council therefore does not allow the canons to be interpreted in the sense of 
being restricted to the confines of the Patriarch of Constantinople. In short, 
every confusion and disagreement in the understanding of these canons proceeds 
from the fact that, in their elucidation, what is essential is not taken into con- 
sideration, namely that the council was then thinking only of the settling and 
resolving of disputes emerging from the incorrect separation of ecclesiastical 
areas, from the misappropriations of material goods and the rights connected 
with these, and not the settling and resolving in general of judicial cases result- 
ing from the infringement of the rights of the church and of the stipulations and 
demands of discipline existing within it. As the cases of the first type belong to 
the sphere of external inter-church relations, so those of the second belong in 
the realm of internal church order. For this reason, in the examination of cases 
of the first group it was perfectly natural to grant the throne of Constantinople 
—which had at it disposal in the Resident Synod a special body for the success- 
ful resolution of such cases—a special prerogative, that dissatisfied parties could, 
at their discretion, have recourse to Constantinople, and not to their own pa- 
triarch. 

The council, however, did not extend the force of this prerogative to cover 
the other judicial cases which Constantinople did not judge. These cases had to 
follow the procedure laid down for them. Just as, by giving Constantinople this 
prerogative, the council did not violate the general procedure of cases in the other 
patriarchal areas, so through the restriction of this prerogative’s force to a particu- 
lar group of cases, the council left intact the internal jurisdiction and power of the 
patriarch in each area. The interpreters of the Chalcedonian canons, overlooking 
such a distinction, sometimes tended in practice to expand Constantinople’s pre- 
rogatives, recognizing him as having on the basis of these canons the right of being 
the supreme court of appeal, not only in the Christian East, but in the Church 
throughout the world. Sometimes they completely rejected any prerogative, de- 
nying Constantinople, again on the basis of these canons, even the right to settle 
disputed cases indirectly. This dichotomy in interpreting Constantinople’s pre- 
rogatives is a characteristic of the judgements of the Byzantine canonists and 
writers about the position within the Christian Church of the Constantinopolitan 
see and its bishop. 

This characteristic is not an independent phenomenon resulting from insu- 
fficient clarity in the canons, or from a lack of historical examples capable of 
clarifying the true facts: it is rather a direct product of the polemic against the 
illegal claims of the Western Papacy to subjugate the Christian East and espe- 
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cially the see of Constantinople. The consideration predominating in the claims 
of the Popes where the Christian East was concerned was their tendency to sub- 
mit the see of Constantinople to their authority. 

So as to put forward their claims and impose them successfully, the Popes 
did not fail to distort and interpret to their advantage the clear canons of the coun- 
cil. For this reason, the Patriarchs of Constantinople were in retaliation obliged to 
discover arguments in these canons supporting their own position. While the 
Popes, misinterpreting the canons for their own purposes, were aiming to dimi- 
nish the see of Constantinople, the Patriarchs of Constantinople, propounding the 
true sense of the canons, attempted to protect their prerogatives and their see 
and to reveal the real intentions of Rome. In this rivalry, there is no doubt that 
extreme positions are to be found on both sides. This being the case, to under- 
stand these prerogatives properly both these extremes must be avoided: the po- 
sition which speaks of the see of Constantinople as the heir of Rome’s preroga- 
tives, and sees its patriarch as supreme judge who reviews all the cases resolved 
by the other patriarchs, including even the Pope, and at the other extreme the 
tendency to diminish the importance of the Constantinopolitan see, identifying 
it completely with the other patriarchal sees, and representing its patriarch as 
no different from the others. 

If such extremes are avoided, we should not be far from the correct sense of 
these canons. Recognizing that Rome and Constantinople had equal preroga- 
tives, and ezxalting Constantinople in a manner analogous to Rome in general 
ecclesiastical questions, these canons afford Constantinople the prerogative—di- 
stinct from the other patriarchs—of reviewing cases involoing parties dissatisfied 
with the metropolitans in disputed cases emanating from the other patriarcha- 
tes. The bestowal of this prerogative, although invdlving no suggestion of subo- 
rdinating the other patriarchs to Constantinople, nonetheless entailed distingui- 
shing him from the others in the sense that it made his see the arbitrator in 
resolving disputed cases throughout Eastern Christendom, particularly in eases 
where the interests of one see clashed with those of another, as a result of the bou- 
ndaries having been incorrectly fixed, and cases involving other related que- 
stions. Constantinople was given this prerogative chiefly as a consequence of 
his position in the imperial capital, and of other circumstances and facilities 
which could ensure the proper, uninterrupted settlement of such cases. 


For a number of reasons, but particularly because of their lack of 


clarity, certain points in Barsov’s argument provoke serious reservations. 


41. Barsov does recognize that the canons of Chalcedon award the 


throne of Constantinople the prerogative of hearing appeals from beyond 
the limits of his jurisdictional area, in fact from the entire East. However, 
he is apparently dependent on the narrow grammatical sense of canon sev- 
enteen, and interprets the nature and extent of Constantinople’s prerog- 
ative of hearing appeals on the basis of it. As a result, he considers 


1. Bansov, op. cit., 1882, 499, 527-533; the italics are mine. 
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that this prerogative did not embrace all judicial cases generally, but was 
restricted to boundary disputes and disputes involving “other related 
questions.” He does not say what these “other related questions” are, or 
what are the “misappropriations of material goods,’ of which he speaks 
in this connection earlier in his argument. 

Does not his interpretation totally contradict both the wording and 
the spirit of canon nine, which explicitly says: ef tug xAneidc meds xAnot- 
nov modypa éyor... et d€ tug ede tov tHe adths énagylas untoonoditny éeni- 
oxonos 7] xAnoixos dpgusBytoin ...? This clearly indicates that the whole 
of this formulation is so general as to exclude not only Barsov’s separa- 
tion of disputed cases into those with an “external, inter-church chara- 
cter” and those involving ‘internal church order,” but also any tendency, 
however remote, to make any other distinction of the kind. 

One can further ask if it is not strange, and also typical of the rather 
artificial character of Barsov’s interpretation, that neither this nor a 
similar interpretation is to be found in any other ancient or modern ca- 
nonist. 

Barsov’s argument also confirms the truth of the hermeneutic prin- 
ciple that methods of interpretation which lead to conclusions opposed 
to the manifest desire of the legislator as it appears in the wording of the 
legal enactment under consideration must he used with the utmost re- 
straint, as they can lead to one-sided, sometimes even contradictory 
conclusions. 

2. It is strange that while Barsov accepts what he wrote in the section 
of his argument I have quoted above in italics, he still maintains that 
Constantinople’s right of hearing appeals is entirely limited to those cases 
involving border disputes and ‘‘other related questions”, because other- 
wise to extend this prerogative to cover all judicial cases would he “ ‘pa- 
pacy’ on a canonical level.” 

Is this not self-contradictory? For it if is a declaration of canonical 
“papacy” to extend Constantinople’s right of hearing appeals to co- 
ver all judicial cases, the question automatically arises: why should 
the recognition of this right at all, even when restricted to the cases spe- 
cified by Barsov, not he seen as “‘papacy’’? 

What is the criterion of “papacy” in this case? Does it lie in the nat- 
ure of what is under dispute, or in recognizing that the Patriarch of 
Constantinople has the prerogative of hearing appeals also fromm the other 
patriarchal thrones? 

Since Barsov recognizes that the bestowal of this prerogative 
as outlined in the passage quoted above in italics does not constitute ‘‘pa- 
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pacy”’, how can the other side of his argument be justified, that to extend 
the right of hearing appeals to cover all judicial cases would be declaring 
“ “napacy’ on a canonical level”? Js not Barsov’s attempt to rest this part 
of his argument on making a distinction amongst the disputed cases, be- 
tween cases of an external, inter-church character and those involving 
internal church order, artificial to say the least, given that the entire form~- 
ulation of canon nine excludes this distinction? Is the position that it is 
the nature of what is under dispute which constitutes the characteristic 
element of ‘‘papacy”’ at all tenable? 
J. Sokoloff, Bishop of Smolensk, writes: 


...if a bishop or presbyter had a dispute with his own metropolitan, they 
were to be judged by the synod of the area under the presidency of the exarch, 
that is the first metropolitan in the area, who later became the patriarch. Al- 
ternatively, the litigants could have recourse to the throne of the Bishop of 
Constantinople and be judged by him. This was a special privilege of the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, who had been authorized by both ecclesiastical and civil 
legislation to resolve by arbitration disputes throughout the East, as Rome was 
entitled to do in the West (canons 9, 17 and 28 of Chalcedon), By allowing dis- 
satisfied parties the right to have recourse to the Patriarch of Constantinople 
merely at their discretion, without compelling them to do so, the council does not 
allow this patriarch to wield excessive power. Secondly, by formally augme- 
nting Constantinople’s prerogatives in the East, the council stops any exte- 
rnal power from becoming involved in Eastern cases. Quite clearly, the co- 
nciliar resolution was specifically aimed against the strong claims of the Roman 
see. This strengthening of the see of Constantinople was proper because of 
the honour of the zgeofeia and the immense importance of the see throughout 
the Eastern Church, and also because of the distinct benefit for church order 
deriving from the concentration of the supreme rights of the diocese in one 
see, balancing in fact those prerogatives which the throne of Rome had possessed 
for so long in the West. Cases were to be settled finally by the patriarch wi- 
thout the possibility of further litigation. In general the canon of Chalcedon 
agrees with the earlier canons of the Church (5 of Nicaea, 6 of Constantinople, 
14, 15, 37, 117 and 139 of Carthage, and 12, 14, 145 and 20 of Antioch) and was 
ratified by later canons. Marcian, Emperor at the time of the council, also ra- 
tified this resolution, and in subsequent years the secular laws fixed the judicial 
status of the clergy in agreement with it. + 


Hefele interprets canon nine as follows: 


There is no doubt that the phrase g&apyos stomosws in this canon, 
and in canon seventeen where it is also found, means those superior me- 
tropolitans who had under their control certain ecclesiastical provinces. 


1. J. Soxororr, Bishop of Smolensk, Oput kursa tserkovno Zakonovjedenija, II, 
277-280. Barsov op. cit., 1881, 576-577. 
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It is, however, conceivable that the principal superior metropolitans (those 
later called patriarchs) are also meant. Justinian in the twenty-second chapter 
of his 128rd Novel uses indiscriminately the term zatgcdgyn¢ in the place of é- 
fapzos. Aristenus sees both titles as identical: ... udvory rg atgidgyn Kavotav- 
tevounddews 6660n té xgovdpov tod Sindlew wnreonodicny tedodyta dp’ Exregov no- 
totdoxny. ‘‘... only the Patriarch of Constantinople was given the prerogative 
of trying a metropolitan subject to another patriarch.” Beveridge also inter- 
prets the canon in the same way.' Van Espen, on the contrary, conjectu- 
res that the council would here have meant only the exarchs in the restri- 
cted sense of the word (Ephesus, Caesarea and Heraclea), and not the Pa- 
triarchs of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, because this would have 
undermined canon six of Nicaea. Still less could the council have fixed such a 
process for the West, that is allow any cleric of the territory pertaining to 
the Roman Church to have recourse to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
because in canon twenty eight Chalcedon acknowledged Rome’s prerogati- 
ves.? In my opinion, neither Beveridge and the others nor van Espen are 
completely right, but each is partially. We must accept with van Espen that 
when the council promulgated this canon, they were thinking only of the 
Greek Church, and not of the Latin as well... On the other hand, Beveridge 
is right when he affirms that Chalcedon did not distinguish between the terms 
patriarch and exarch (because otherwise each distinction would necessarily 
have been noted in the text) and allowed the disputes which arose between 
bishops of the other patriarchates to be resolved by the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. 3 


Richter, calling the Bishops of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch 


and Jerusalem patriarchs, writes: 


These all had the right of convoking the bishops of their dioceses to synods 
and of acting as supreme court in the hearing of cases involving metropolitans. 
But the Bishop of Constantinople was a party to this prerogative, and for this 
reason was recognized as the centre of the churches of the East. * 


Hergenréther, discussing canons nine and seventeen, writes: 


In these canons it is specifically said that if a bishop or clergyman has a 
dispute with the metropolitan of his province, he can have recourse either to 
the exarch of the diocese, the chief metropolitan, or to the throne of Constanti- 
nople. For this reason, the throne of Byzantium was seen as an authority, as a 
judicial power, for all the churches of the East, including the areas belonging 
to Alexandria and Antioch. Although this prerogative was recognized only with 
conditions, because the injured party was allowed to apply at his discretion either 


4. Bevertpce, Synodicon, IT, p. 115. 

2. Van Espen, Commentarius, p. 241. 

3. C. Hereve and H. Lecvencg, op. cit., II, 2, pp. 795-796. 
4. Ricuter, Kirchenrecht, p. 62. 
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to the throne of Constantinople or to the head bishop of his diocese, it was still 
undoubtedly a substantial privilege. * 


Janin writes: 


The usurpations (empiétements) which the Bishops of Constantinople 
constantly perpetrated for one hundred and twenty five years assured their 
supremacy over almost half the Eastern Empire, thanks to the Council of Chal- 
cedon. For a while, their ambition had been satisfied. Nevertheless, Anatolius, 
Bishop of Constantinople at the council, decided to forestall all possible opposi- 
tion and through the council made legal the privileges which both he and his 
predecessors had appropriated. 


As for the contents of canons nine and seventeen, Janin agrees with 
Aristenus and with the modern scholars Leclereq and Jugie, whe adopt 
his view, that these canons gave the Bishop of Constantinople judicial 
jurisdiction beyond the boundaries of his patriarchate, and writes: 


Anatolius was immediately successful in having the prerogative awarded 
him by custom recognized: the prerogative, that is, of acting as judge in disputes 
arising in the other Eastern churches — not just in the three exarchates, but 
also in the Churches of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem and Cyprus. Admitt- 
edly this power had originally been recognized as the prerogative of the Resident 
Synod, but by the decision of the Council of Chalcedon it passed to the synod’s 
natural head, the Bishop of Constantinople. Finally he emerged as the supreme 
arbiter in the East for all cases subject to his ecclesiastical jurisdiction . . . 
excepting appeal to the Pope of Rome, should Constantinople’s verdict not 
satisfy the litigants. Every church had to recognize the new power granted to 
Constantinople, because canon nine, which gave him this power, was entered in 
the civil code and consequently enjoyed the same authority as the civi] laws. ? 


1. Hercenn6étuen, op. cit., p. 74. 

2. R. Janin, ‘La formation du Patriarcat oecuménique de Constantinople,’ 
in Echos d’Orient 1910, 214. Similar assertions have been made by some of the other 
Assumptionist Fathers (L. Petit, J. Pargoire, S. Vailhé, S. Salaville, V. Laurent, 
M. Jugie and others). The late Metropolitan of Heliopolis Gennadius has the following 
comments: ‘‘These theologians have studied a large number of sources and books in 
their efforts to trace the life of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Most of them, 
however, being prejudiced and sometimes motivated by fanaticism, did not always 
want to see the objective truth” (op. cit., p. 172). Similar assertions to those of the 
Assumptionists have unfortunately been reiterated by some modern Western histo- 
rians, such as Bardy, Hajjar and Monachino, in spite of the fact that they are worn 
out anachronistic clichés and represent a stubborn adherence to the deplorable tactic 
of flagrantly perverting truth and distorting history (L. Prinireipes, Mederijua- 
ta, p. 9). However, for the sake of historical objectivity, they must be judged 
within their historical context, a period characterized by bitter polemic, which, 
it must be confessed, some Orthodox historical theologians indulged in. We hope 
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Yet Janin’s views on empiétenemts seem far removed from histori- 
cal objectivity. Do they not indicate at the very least a lack of any rudi- 
mentary respect for the resolutions of an oecumenical council? For if the 
practice prevailing both before and after Chalcedon did not express the 
consciousness of the Church, but was, as Janin believes, a continuous se- 
ries of illegal acts on the part of the Constantinopolitan throne, how are 
we to explain the promulgation of the Chalcedonian canons, and how are 
their contents to be interpreted? Further, if, for the purposes of the argu- 
ment, we accept the hypothesis that the Church of Constantinople acted 
for over a hundred and twenty five years against the letter and spirit 
of the canons of the Church, why did the Fathers of Chalcedon not imme- 
diately officially censure these arhitrary acts of the Bishops of Constanti- 
nople? Why did they not pass legislation to limit and stop uncanonical 
behaviour, rather than {as they did in canons nine and seventeen) reco- 
gnize Constantinople as having peculiar specific privileges and preroga- 
tives? Perhaps we are to suppose that the Fathers of Chalcedon lacked 
the necessary historical experience, and had a short-sighted or insensi- 
tive grasp of canonical thinking, such as some modern Roman Catholic 
scholars appear to have. At the very least this would be unpardonable 
disrespect for the Fathers of this council. 

On the judicial jurisdiction of Constantinople, Vailhé writes: 


Should appeal be made to him, the bishop of the capital held the exclusive 
right of settling any case brought before his tribunal by clergy from the Patri- 
archates of Jerusalem, Antioch and Alexandria, and also from the Church of 
Cyprus. Two special canons, the ninth and the seventeenth, define more precisely 
the extent of the Resident Synod’s jurisdiction and make the Bishop of Byza- 
ntium the supreme judge of ecclesiastical cases in the Hast... As a result, the 
Bishop of Constantinople’s authority constantly increased. He occupied second 
place in the Oecumenical Church, first place in the East, and if appeal were 
made to him, all the other churches of the East, whether they liked it or not, 
were obliged to appear before his tribunaj. For canon nine was incorporated in 
the civil law and as a result possessed the same authority as any other imperial 
law. + 


and pray that this attitude will not —indeed it must not—have any place in 
the present era of unity (by which I mean the cooperation of Christians of all 
confessions in love and mutual understanding, and the coordination of their acti- 
vities) and of genuine oecumenism, particularly in the new period, inaugurated with 
such high hopes, of rapprochement and sincere, close cooperation between the two 
sister churches of Old and New Rome. 

1. S. Variue, ‘Eglise de Constantinople,’ in DTC ILI, 2, col. 13829. 
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On canon nine, Rhalles writes: 


The metropolitans were tried by the exarchs of the dioceses or the patri- 
archs, not by the provincial synods, because the metropolitan himself presided 
over these. Thus canon nine of Chalcedon prescribes that the exarch of the dio- 
cese or the patriarch hears cases where the bishops or other clergy are involved 
in litigation against the metropolitan of the province, and according to the Novel 
of Justinian (123 chapter 22) such cases are heard by the appropriate patriarchs. 
The patriarch would not try metropolitans by himself, but would do so with 
his patriarchal synod, formed of the metropolitans of the patriarchal area acting 
as judges or jurors... According to... canon nine of Chalcedon, cases where 
bishops or other clergy are involved in litigation against the metropolitan are 
heard either by the patriarch to whom they are subject, or by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. The council prescribed this last because of the frequent.-pre- 
sence in that city of large numbers of bishops from different places, who formed 
around the patriarch the Resident Synod. ! 


Kartaschoff agrees: 


The Archbishop of Constantinople’s prerogative of hearing appeals is 
canonically indisputable, and analogous with the customary prerogative of the 
Popes of Rome? ...... If appeals were frequently and customarily heard 


1. CG. Reaves, Towxdy Alxacov, pp. 477-478. 

2. It was by no means uncommon for litigants to appeal to the Bishop of Rome. 
This is well known, and the practice was given legal recognition by canons 3, 4 and 
5 of the Council of Sardica, canons which occasioned considerable controversy. C. 
Ruaxves (owixdy Aixaiov, p. 486) examined this question at considerable length 
and arrived at conclusions which in the opinion of Troiannos do not hold together. 
To interpret the canons of Sardica, one must bear in mind the conditions prevailing 
in the Church at the time they were promulgated. When the council was called, the 
Arians and Arianizers enjoyed imperial support and managed to dominate nearly 
every synod which met in the East, condemning and expelling all bishops who in 
spite of all this adhered to the faith recognized as orthodox by the Council of Nicaea. 
This forced many of the persecuted bishops to appeal to Rome for protection and legal 
redress, So as to be able to return to their churches. The judicial means of appeal 
already instituted by canon five of the Council of Nicaea was of no avail, being unable 
to guarantee a verdict that was any more just, because those who heard the case on 
appeal believed the same as those who heard the case at a lower level. Faced with 
this situation, the Fathers of Sardica renewed the basis of appeal against a sentence 
of deposition by putting it under the control of the Pope. In particular it gave him 
the initiative in composing the appeal courts (S. Troiannos, “H éxxAnowotimy di 
xovouia péxor tof Oavdzov tod "Fovatiumavod, 144). The Bishop of Constantinople was 
later acknowledged to have a corresponding prerogative. It is worth quoting Balsa- 
mon’s comment on canon three of Sardica, where he writes: ‘“One must understand 
that the rights which have been defined for the Pope are also awarded to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, because he has been honoured in all things like the Pope by various 
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within the broad limits of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, which contained 
within itself most of the national churches — the Bulgarian, the Serbian, the 
Viach and the Russian—, and these formed part of the regular internal function- 
ing of every local church, as is indicated, for example, by the history of the 
Russian Church, which until 1448 provides a continuous illustration of Constan- 
tinople’s having a direct, administrative and judicial right over it, then in spite 
of the fact that not many cases have as yet been unearthed from the archives, 
the number of cases recorded in history where the Patriarch of Constantinople 
heard on appeal cases from the other patriarchal areas cannot be insignificant. 
These cases are characteristic of the oecumenical authority of the throne of Con- 
stantinople, in that its judgement and power were extended even over the 
autocephalous churches not subject to it, whether they applied to it voluntarily 
or involuntarily ... Under Anatolius, the Council of Chalcedon promulgated 
its ninth and seventeenth canons and the famous twenty-eighth canon, through 
which the throne of Constantinople’s right of hearing appeals was officially 
confirmed even in a ‘‘world-wide, oecumenical” sense. 4 


Emil Herman is of the opinion that: 


The Councils of Nicaea and Antioch had already established the institution 
of an authority to review the decisions of the episcopal synod. Yet what would 
happen if the decision of this court did not appear satisfactory to either of the 


canons, It is prescribed that the Pope is to give the right of hearing appeals to neigh- 
bouring bishops and not to keep the case for himself, so that the bishop who pronoun- 
ced sentence shall not be compelled to transfer to Rome from, say, Thessalonica, nor 
even the party who has won the case. For if this is not so, and the bishopric lies near 
the bishop who pronounced sentence, the appeal shall not be conducted by neighbou- 
ring bishops, so it seems to me, but rather by the patriarch, in accordance with the 
laws which say that appeals are conducted by higher judges, not by judges of equal 
or lower status. And the sacred laws prescribe that the appeal judge shall not refer 
the hearing of the appeal to another. If you say that this has been given as a privi- 
lege to the Pope, it is nothing new” (G. Ruautes and M. Potzes, op. cit., III, 237). 
As far as modern scholars are concerned, Leclercq commenting on canon 9 of Chal- 
cedon points out that this canon provides Constantinople with a greater prerogative 
than that given Rome by canon 5 of Sardica. Rome is given the prerogative of hearing 
appeals and of appointing other judges to retry cases, while Constantinople is given 
the prerogative of retrying cases himself (C. Herete and H. Lecierca, op. cit., II, 
794). Others point out that ‘since Leclercq has made a comparison between Rome and 
Constantinople’s rights of hearing appeals, we must point out the difference: that 
one is based on the decisions of a local synod at which only Western bishops were 
present (for this reason, the Council of Constantinople in canon five calls the Defini- 
tion of Faith drawn up by this council the Tome of the Westerners), while the other 
was a decision of an Oecumenical Council” (E. Puotiapes, “EE dpopyutc évdc kpOpou,” 
in "OpGodok/a 1948, 11). 

1. A. Kartascuorr, 76 tic éxxAntov dixciwpa tadv Oixovpenxdy ITargeegyav 
év tH Hodte, translated fram Russian by Puottapss, in "Op@odofla 1948, 280-281. 
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parties concerned? Occasionally, they would appeal to a ‘great synod”. This 
measure, however, soon proved to be insufficiently conclusive. There were no 
precise rules defining who should call the synod, who should take part in it, 
where it should be held, and the like. Ganon nine, on the other hand, creates in 
the judicial power of the exarch of the diocese a third level court. This is reiterated 
in canon seventeen, This was an important step in the emergence of the patri- 
archate as an institution. At the same time, the carion also contained a provi- 
sion which was to increase the authority of the Constantinopolitan throne. The 
appellant was given the freedom to have récourse either to the exarch of the 
diocese, or to the Archbishop of Constantinople. This provision did not recognize 
Constantinople as having the right to review the verdicts of the exarchs, as some 
have erroneously maintained, but as having the right to reach the verdict in- 
stead of the relevant exarch. That is to say Constantinople was given a parallel 
judicial power. Yet even this interpretation involves a diminution of the other 
exarchs’ authority against that of the Bishop of Constantinople. Moreover, this 
canon raises questions which interpreters answer differently. The most important 
of these questions involves the identity of the exarchs of the dioceses mentioned 
in the canon. In the sixth canon of the Council of Sardica of 343, there is mention 
of of Eagyot rév éxapyidv — the exarchs of the provinces — who undoubtedly 
are the metropolitans. In 448, Ibas of Edessa describes John of Antioch as his 
exarch.1 The title was so applied to Domnus of Antioch: the bishop Athana- 
sius said: ‘‘(I was} called by the Exarch of the diocese of Oriens.”’ 2 In spite 
of this, the name came to be understood later as a title of the Bishops of Caesa- 
rea, Ephesus and Heraclea. The Byzantine canonists Zonaras and Balsamon * 
and some Latin canon lawyers took this position. Hinschius is of the opinion that 
the office of exarch existed as early as the period of the Council of Nicaea with 
the same privileges and prerogatives as the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch 
possessed, although they had been given to these two bishops because of the 
importance of their churches. * This is certainly without foundation, but Hins- 
chius correctly discerns that this title, like that of patriarch, was at that period 
still vague, and only later, when the meaning of the title of patriarch had already 
been fixed, did the title of exarch likewise take on a more specific sense. In other 
words, at the period when the Bishops of Caesarea, Ephesus and Heraclea had 
lost their superior power, this title was preserved for them as the title of a bishop’ 
with special unique prerogatives over the metropolitans of the area. Against 
this, from the fact that in the signatures of the Council of Constantinople III 
of 680 the Metropolitan of Caesarea is referred to as Exarch of the Pontic diocese, 
and Ephesus as Exarch of the Asian diocese, Hénigmann deduces that before 
the establishment of the Patriarchate of Constantinople in 381 the title exarch 
— by 680 it was more an honorary title — meant the official rank of the first 
metropolitans who had acquired the supreme power in the dioceses founded by 


4. J. Mansi, op. cit., VII, 237. 

2. J. Manst, op. cit., VII, 348. 

8. G. Ruauues and M. Portus, op. cit., II, 259-262. 
4 H 
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inscuius, Das Kirchenrecht der Katholiken und Protestanten in Deutsch- 
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Diocletian. 4 In fact, the xAjow rar untgonodtrdy (list of metropolitans) which 
emerged before 451 —Gerland puts it around the end of the fourth century*—also 
conceded the first places among the twenty eight metropolitans then existing 
to the Bishops of Caesarea, Ephesus and Heraclea. From all this it can be con- 
cluded that the title of exarch was as yet vague and was used at the time of 
the Council of Chalcedon for the three metropolitans of the lesser dioceses as 
well. It thus transpires that the title alone is insufficient to ascertain to what 
exactly the two canons in question were referring. Do they justify Constanti- 
nople as a rival, parallel authority — in the hearing of appeals — with just these 
three metropolitans, or with only the Archbishops of Alexandria and Antioch, 
or with all five? Experts differ in their views. Hinschius, Hefele, Bréhier, Jugie 
and others subscribe to the view that all five are intended, ® while the view 
that Constantinople was only a rival judicial authority with the three lesser 
metropolitans is supported by Duchesne and his disciple Turner, by Batiffol, 
Vancourt and others.‘ A distinct view is put by Miller,® who understands 
the term exarch here as referring to the later patriarchs, and not to the three 
metropolitans, so that whenever the bishops or other clergy in the dioceses had 
grievances against their metropolitans they would appeal to the exarch, if the 
dioceses in question had one (that is Alexandria and Antioch). If, however, 
there were no exarch (as in the case of the three lesser dioceses) they were referr- 
ed to Constantinople. Against the first view is cited the fact that the canons 
do not make any distinction when they speak of exarchs, and that at Chalcedon 
there were even discussed cases where Constantinople was adduced as having 
usurped this rival judicial capacity, especially within the Resident Synod. It 
must rather be stressed that Constantinople’s exercise of judicial power through 
the Resident Synod. met in these cases with sharp opposition. * It was not in 
keeping with the council’s procedure to strike so obviously at the rights of the 
others. Neither, apparently, do we find — at least not for a long time after the 
council — a similar case. Justinian discusses the case treated in canon nine, ? 


4. Byzn. XI, 1936, 347. 

2. E. Gertann, Die Genesis der Notitia episcopatum, Heft. 1, Kadikéy 1931, 
p. 8. On the basis of the ancient text, Getzer calls the xAjou taéy pnrgonoditay ‘“‘rd- 
ig npwroxabedgiac,” ‘‘order of precedence.” 

8. P. Hinscuius, Kirchenrecht in Deutschland 1, 550. C. Hereve, Konzilien- 
geschichte, 11, 513-544. Brenrer in A. Fuicue and V. Martin, op. cit., [V, 238. M. 
Juciz, Le schisme byzantin, apercu historique et doctrinal, Paris 1941, p. 20. 

4. L. Ducuesne, Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise, 111, 462. C. Turner, Studies 
in Early Church History, 43-4. BATIFFOL, op. cit., p. 555. R. Vancourt, ‘Patriarcats,’ 
in DTC XI, col. 2262. 

5. K. Miuver, Kirchengeschichte 1, 656-658. 

6. As has been said before, the Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon raised not 
the slightest objection to the competence and legality of the Resident Synod or to 
the authority of the decisions it took. On the contrary, the debate on the subject 
led the imperial officers and the Fathers of the council to recognize officially its com- 
petence and legality as an institution. 

3. Cod. Just., I, 4, 29. 
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but he recognizes the competence of the patriarch concerned to come to a 
decision on the case, without mentioning anything about the rival judicial 
competence of Constantinople. The solution proposed by Miiller would be best 
if there were not reason to suppose that the title exarch had been granted to 
the metropolitans of the three lesser dioceses as well. There thus as yet cannot 
be any sure solution to the problem. 1 


Troitsky published in 1961 an article in Russian in the Journal of 


the Moscow Patriarchate entitled: ‘On the meaning of canons nine and 
seventeen of the Council of Chalcedon,” in which he wrote: ? 


The disputed point in canons nine and seventeen concerns cases where 
the metropolitan is a defendant. Usually, however, the nature and character 
of the judicial cases which these canons deal with is not properly understood, 
and this leads to an incorrect understanding of their sphere of jurisdiction. 

It is usually conjectured that canon nine was aimed not only at cases be- 
tween ministers of the Church which were partially civil in character, but also 
at cases which were purely ecclesiastical. For example Hefele in his classic work 
Konziliengeschichte, which Orthodox canonists have eagerly, sometimes extreme- 
ly eagerly, taken advantage of, writes at the beginning of his interpretation of 
canon nine: ‘‘There is no doubt that the canon at first wishes to entrust the bishop 
with the judgment not only of ecclesiastical, but even civil cases between cle- 
rics.” 3 

In fact however, there is doubt: there are no grounds for saying that this 
canon solves the problem of who was to judge ecclesiastical cases. This is indica- 
ted by the term xga@yya, which means not crime, but lawsuit, and from this 
it can be concluded that the canon did not here envisage both civil and eccle- 
siastical {criminal or non-criminal) cases, and the word xpdtegov (first, before- 
hand) shows that the canon is not speaking of ecclesiastical cases at all. 

Hefele correctly writes: “It is again quite clear from the word zgétegov that 
the canon does not entirely rule out resort to the secular courts.” 4 

Since, according to common law, it was the secular courts which were com- 
petent to hear cases dealing with property whenever the bishop did not wish to 
take part in the hearing of a dispute between clergy, the litigants could appeal to 
the secular court. Yet if this canon were speaking of ecclesiastical cases as well, 
such an option would not be open, in that the secular courts had no competence 
to try ecclesiastical cases. There was no need for the Council of Chalcedon to 


i. E. Herman, ‘Chalkedon und die Ausgestaltung des Konstantinopolitani- 


schen Primats,’ in Gritpmgier-Bacut, Das Konzil von Chalkedon, 11, 474-477. 


2. 1 include here almost verbatim the principal parts of Troitsky's article, 


because of its importance and so as to facilitate my treatment of it and make refu- 
tation easier to follow. 


3. C. Herexe and H. Lecverce, op, cit., I, 543. 
4. Ibid. 513. 
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resolve the question of who was to try ecclesiastical cases, because this question 
had already been decided long before in favour of the ecclesiastical courts, both 
by a long series of canons (e.g. 34, 37, 74 and 75 of the Apostolic Canons, 6 of 
Constantinople, 14, 15 and 20 of Antioch, 40 of Laodicaea, 8 of Sardica, 15 of 
Carthage) and by the secular laws. We are told! that Constantine considered 
ecclesiastical cases to be subject only to ecclesiastical justice, and that later 
Constantius, 2 Valentinian I,* Gratian 4 and Honorius® proceeded to pro- 
mulgate a series of laws according to which ‘'Cases sub judice dealing with religion 
must be heard by the bishops.” Honorius’ decree of 399, which was ratified in 
412, © declares this explicitly. These canons were in 438 included in the Theo- 
dosian Code, which was in force during the Council of Chalcedon. There was 
thus no need for the question of who was to hear ecclesiastical cases to be raised 
at the council. 

Yet according to these same secular laws, cases of a civil and personal 
character were originally subject to secular courts. This did not fully correspond 
with the ecclesiastical interests or with the practice which had emerged in the 
Church during the period of the persecutions, when a Christian court of arbitra- 
tion was, whenever possible, substituted for the secular courts: ‘‘Does any of 
you, having a grievance with another, dare to go to law before the unrighteous 
and not before the holy?” writes St. Paul to the Corinthians,7 “...I say this 
to shame you. Is it thus, that there is not among you even one wise man who 
shall be able to judge between his brothers?” 

When Christianity came to be the predominating religion in the Empire, 
the Christian laity became liable to the risks of going to law in the secular courts. 
The clergy did not, since differences between them when examined publicly by 
the secular courts could cause their authority to be undermined and the faithful 
to be scandalized. This is why we find the Council of Constantinople, ‘‘so as 
not to defile the reputations of the priests nor to create confusion among the 
people, who are at peace with one another,” ordaining that the ecclesiastical 
courts should accept accusations against the bishop from any plaintiff, regard- 
less either of the person of the accused or of his religion: ‘If any person brings 
some private, that is personal, complaint against the bishop, (claiming to) have 
been defrauded by him, or to have suffered something else from him in violation 
of the law...” ® The fifteenth canon of the Council of Carthage fixed that: 


4. Eusentus or cagsanea, De Vita Constantini, 1V, 17, PG XX, 1176. Sozo- 
MEN, Eccl. Hist. 1,17, PG LXVII, 918 ete. 

2. Cod. Theod., XVI, 2, 23, Const. of 23rd Sept. 355, p. 838. 

3. According to the evidence of St. Ambrose of Milan, Ep. XXI, 2, PL XVI, 
1003: ‘*... Pater tuus..,sacerdotes de sacerdotibus voluit judicare.” 

4. Cod. Theod. XVI, 2, 23, Const. of 17th May 376, p. 842. 

5. Ibid. XVI, II, 4, Const. of Aug. 399, p. 905: ‘‘Quoties de religione agitur, 
celeras vero causas ... legibus oportet audiri.” 

6. Ibid. XVI, 2, 44, Const. of 14th Dec. 412, pp. 849-850: '‘Clericos non nisi 
apud episcopos accusari convenit.”” 

7. I Cor, V1, 4 and 5. 

&. G. Ruaties and M. Portzes, op. cit., EH, pp. 180-181. 
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“,. if any of the bishops or presbyters or deacons be charged with any 
criminal or civil matter in the Church, and if he abandon the ecclesiastical 
court and attempt to vindicate himself in the public courts, even if the verdict 
be pronounced in his favour he shall still lose his position: this applies in criminal 
cases. If it be a civil case, he shall Jose whatever he may have won, even if he 
wish to keep his position.” ? 

Even the secular Jaws allowed the bishops, in the capacity of arbitrator- 
judges and at the option of the litigants, to try cases not merely between clerics, 
but even between laymen. The decisions of such a court were not subject to 
appeal, the secular power being obliged to execute its decisions. Constantine, 
according to Sozomen (cel. Hist. 1, 9, PG LXVIT 884), had already promu- 
Igated a law by which he allowed disputants to apply to the episcopal courts 
if they did not wish to be tried in the secular courts, and the decision of such 
an episcopal court was to carry greater weight than that of the Emperor hi- 
mself, That is to say, no appeal against it was allowed, and the provincial 
governor and their officials had to execute whatever sentence was fixed. It 
clearly emerges from Book VI of Augustine’s Confessions ® that this law was 
widely applied after Constantine’s reign as well. In chapter III of Book VI, Au- 
gustine writes that before he turned to Christ, he fervently desired to discuss 
the religious character of his doubts with Ambrose of Milan, but he was unable 
to ask the bishop what he wanted, because Ambrose’s time was taken up with 
trying to reconcile a large number of people who had secular disputes. 

In 398, both Emperors, Arcadius in the East and Honorius in the West, 
issued a decree allowing those who so wished to take their financial cases and 
grievances in general to be resolved by a bishop elected by them in the capacity 
of arbitrator.* Ten years later, Honorius supplemented this decree with a 
new one allowing no appeal from the judgement of a bishop elected as an arbitra- 
tor and obliging the secular magistrates to put into execution whatever the 
bishop decided. * 

These canons and decrees, however, had the substantial disadvantage of 
resting the choice of arbitrator-judge purely on the will of the interested parties, 
without taking into account the rank or position of the accused; thus in a case 
where an action was brought against the metropolitan, the bishop elected by 
the interested parties could pass irrevocable judgement upon the metropolitan. 
So canons nine and seventeen agree with the earlier canons in demanding that 
all the ministers of the Church should first resort to the ecclesiastical courts 
for disputes between them, but limit the freedom of the disputants to choose 
the court. This was now made dependent upon the position and rank of the 
accused, and instead of being essentially intermediary and arbitral the 
court became a regular ecclesiastical tribunal. According to canon nine, in 
cases where the dispute is between clergy this regular tribunal is that of the 
local bishop. However, to prevent the bishops’ being excessively burdened by 


1. Ibid. [IY, 330-331. 

2. Confessions VI, 3, PL, XXXII, 720. 
3. C.J.C. vol. I], 1, 4, 7, p. 40. 

4. Ibid. p. 8. 
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settling disputes between clergy, the canon gives the bishop the right to allow 
disputant clerics to choose an arbitrator-judge for themselves. 

In canon nineteen,? the Council of Chalcedon defends the competence of 
the provincial synods of the metropolitans, which had occasionally been violated 
by the Resident Synod in the capital, and demands “in conformity with the 
decrees of the Holy Fathers” that such synods should meet twice a year. Chalce- 
don defends this competence of the provincial synods in canons nine and seven- 
teen as well, declaring that these synods were the only tribunal competent to 
resolve disputes in which the accused was the bishop (canon nine), or the dispute 
concerned the fixing of boundaries between bishoprics (canon seventeen). 

The examination and judgement of disputes with a bishop or between 
bishops in the regular, twice yearly, provincial synods did not present difficulties. 
However, the examination of cases where the metropolitan appeared as the 
accused in the synod of the ‘‘great area” — in other words the diocese — was 
difficult, because such synods did not meet regularly, but only when cases of 
particular importance arose, and it was not possible either for financial disputes 

* or the settling of parish boundaries of small towns or villages to be included in 
the agenda. For this reason, when the metropolitan is involved canons nine and 
seventeen refer such cases to arbitral tribunals, only demanding that the arbitra- 
tor elected should be either a bishop of higher rank — the exarch of the diocese— 
or the throne of Constantinople — that is the ‘Resident Synod of the throne”, 
with its Archbishop presiding. These canons envisaged not a formal, regular 
court, but an arbitral tribunal. This is evident from the fact that they give the 
interested parties the right of electing the tribunal with the plaintiff having the 
initiative, whereas in regular courts the axiom actor sequitur forum rei neces- 
sarily pertained, whereby the defendant selected the court. 

Canon nine, which mentions a regular tribunal for the clergy, requires them 
to apply not to any bishop of their choice, but only to their own, local bishop. 
Yet canons nine and seventeen do not oblige the parties in disputes against the 
metropolitan to address themselves to the exarch of the diocese (to be precise, 
the metropolitan of the diocese), but give them the right to apply to the ex rch 
of any diocese. 

We have already seen, however, that according to both the canons and the 
imperial laws prevailing at the time of Chalcedon, the decisions of the arbitral 
tribunals were not subject to appeal. In fact canons nine and seventeen make 
no mention of appeal, and sometimes there is only one arbitral tribunal of a 
higher level designated: for the clergy, the local bishop, or, with his permission, 
an arbitral tribunal: for the bishop, the synod of the metropolis: for the metro- 
politan, the exarch of the diocese or the throne of Constantinople. But it is not 
said that in cases involving disputes between two parties a party dissatisfied 
with the decision of one tribunal can appeal to a higher court, as can happen 
when the case is purely ecclesiastical. Where proceedings of a private character 
involving the ministers of the Church are concerned, the canon attributes the 
same significance to the regular bishop’s tribunal, to the synod of the metro- 
polis and to the ‘Resident Syned” of Constantinople, allowing the replacement 


1, G. Ruattes and M. Portes, op. cit., II, 265. 
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of the one by the other: of the episcopal tribunal by the arbitral tribunal at the 
free choice of the clergyman concerned, and of the exarch’s tribunal, in the 
capacity of arbitral tribunal, by the tribunal of the “Resident Synod” of the 
capital. From this it may be concluded that the spirit of canons nine and seven- 
teen does not allow any appeal to a higher ecclesiastical court against the ver- 
dict of any ecclesiastical tribunal dealing with personal cases rather than with 
ecclesiastical ones or with fixing boundaries for villages and small towns. 

This understanding of these canons is also confirmed by the decrees of Arca-~ 
dius and Honorius mentioned earlier, which were in force at the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon. These decrees envisaged the bishop’s court as an arbitral 
or mediatory tribunal for civil cases and did not allow appeals against its deci- 
sions. 

Hefele understands the word xgétegov in canon nine to mean that the canon 
regards the bishop’s court, if it did not manage to reconcile the disputants, as 
subject to appeal. Ignoring the laws which were in force at the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon, he gives as proof of his opinion the twenty-first chapter 
of the 123rd Novel of Justinian.1 According to the laws prevailing at the time 
of the council, however, the civil authorities were obliged to execute the verdict 
of the bishop, regardless of whether or not the litigants were satisfied, and the 
word zgétegov in canon nine merely means that a clergyman has the right to 
apply to the secular court if the bishop did not wish to hear the case. The reference 
to the 123rd Novel does not hold water, because this Novel was promulgated 
in 546, nearly a century after Chalcedon, does not deal with disputes between 
clergy, but rather with grievances against clergy or monks, and finally allows 
appeal not to an ecclesiastical body, but to the secular power. 

Under the influence of Hefele, Emil Herman fell into a similar error when 
he maintained without justification that canon nine speaks about appeal from 
the bishop’s court to the synod of the metropolis, and from that synod to the 
exarch or to the throne of Constantinople. 2 

But if canons nine and seventeen nowhere mention appeal and certainly 
exclude any possibility of appeal in the judicial cases they provide for, no evi- 
dence can be traced here of a right of appeal to the throne of Constantinople 
from the other autocephalous churches. 

This is confirmed by certain details of the text of these sections of canons 
nine and seventeen which speak of the throne of Constantinople. The section 
in canon nine runs: “If a bishop or a clergyman has a dispute with the metro- 
Ppolitan of the same province, he is to repair either to the exarch of the diocese, 
or to the throne of the imperial capital, Constantinople, and be tried before him.” 

1. The conjunction 7... (either... or) before the words rév éagyov 
(the exarch) and rdv ... Ogdvor (the throne) shows that the canon does not give 
the throne of Constantinople any privilege over the exarch of the diocese, but 
gives both the same prerogative of arbitrating in a case where the accused is 
the metropolitan. 

2. The words... énlaxonos 1 xAnoindc... xatadapfavétw (... bishop or 


41. C.J.C. III, pp. 609-611. 
2, E. Herman, in Grittmerr-Bacut, op. cit., II, p. 475. 
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clergyman... he is to repair to...) show that the choice between the two 
courts designated in the canon depends on the litigants,‘and not on the throne 
of Constantinople or the exarch of the diocese. 

8. It is significant that in both these canons Constantinople is mentioned 
second, after the exarch of the diocese. From this it may be concluded that the 
local bishop is the proper judge for the clergy, while the arbitral tribunal is 
acceptable only with the permission of the bishop. Thus, even in the disputes 
where the metropolitan is the accused, the exarch of the diocese must be the 
proper judge, and the throne of Constantinople only where the exarch declines 
to hear the case. 

The Council of Constantinople, in canon six, instituted the synod of the 
diocese as a higher court of appeal from the synod of the metropolis. The pre- 
sident of this diocesan synod was usually the exarch of the diocese. Consequently 
the exarch had already been confirmed as holding higher rank than the metro- 
politan before the Council of Chalcedon. Even if the Council of Constantinople 
awarded the Bishop of Constantinople, as bishop of the capital, the ngecfeia 
Tenis pera tov Entoxonor “Payuns (prerogatives of honour after the Bishop of Rome 
—canon three), he remained canonically one of the bishops of the Thracian 
diocese as far as power was concerned and was consecrated by its exarch. Mean- 
while, his. proximity to the Emperor, his position a§ bishop of the capital and 
president of the ‘‘Resident Synod” there, as such even hearing cases dealing with 
the metropolitans, led the council to give him the prerogative which the exarchs 
of the dioceses possessed as a result of ancient custom ratified by canon six of 
the Council’ of Constantinople. 

One of the reasons why the judicial competence awarded the throne of 
Constantinople by canons nine and seventeen of Chalcedon has been understood 
in an exaggerated sense is the fact that these canons have been set alongside 
the so-called twenty-eighth canon of Chalcedon, with the assumption that they 
were passed in the session of the council in which the three lesser dioceses of 
Pontus, Asia and Thrace were subordinated to Constantinople. This led to the 
idea that canons nine and seventeen give Constantinople power greater than that 
of the exarchs. Yet since Schwartz’s critical edition of the Acts of the council,? it 
has been firmly established that all the twenty seven genuine canons of the coun- 
cil were passed on the twenty-fifth of October 451 in the seventh session of the 
council, while the canon dealing with the subordination of the three dioceses 
to the throne of Constantinople (which was only included amongst the number 
of the Chalcedonian canons around the end of the sixth century by the secre- 
tariat of the Patriarch of Constantinople} was passed on the thirtieth of October 
by a minority (185 bishops to 630) in the fifteenth session of the council. In the 
following session, in spite of the protest of the Papal Legates, it was proclaimed 
by the imperial representatives as having been accepted by the council. 


Finally, to support his position on the interpretation of canons nine 


1. Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, I-tV, Argentorati 1914, Berlin-Leipzig 
1922-1940, I, I, 1-6, Concilium Chalcedonense. 
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and seventeen, Troitsky cites the five observations on canon nine made 
by the author of the Pedalion, } and concludes: 

As canon nine of the Council of Chalcedon mentions jurisdiction only over 

civil and not over ecclesiastical cases and is not talking about appeal, this canon 


cannot be used as proof of the prerogative of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
in ecclesiastical cases. ? 


I have quoted Troitsky’s article almost in entirety, both for the sake 
of historical objectivity and to give the reader a fuller picture of his opi- 
nions, bearing in mind that his position coincides in many respects with 
the tenets and conclusions of the author of the Pedalion, which I dealt 
with earlier. I shall here confine myself to some observations on those 
points of Troitsky’s arguments upon which I believe the whoie structure 
of his thesis to be based. 

4. Rejecting Hefele’s opinion that ‘there is no doubt that. the (ninth) 
canon at first wishes to entrust the bishop with the judgement not only 
of ecclesiastical but even civil cases between clerics,” Troitsky considers 
that there are no grounds for saying that this canon solves the problem 
of who was to judge ecclesiastical cases, because 7oayua means not crime, 
but lawsuit and shows that the canon did not envisage both civil and 
ecclesiastical cases, and the word 2g@éregor does not. completely rule out re- 
sort to the secular courts and thus shows that. the canon is not speaking 
of ecclesiastical cases at. all. 

I believe, however, that this is a clear case of misinterpreting the 
words zeéyua and xodétegor. | am not saying that Troitsky deliberately 
tried to distort the sense of these words: rather, the misinterpretation must 
be attributed to an inadequate command of the Greek language. The word 
agdyua in its metaphorical sense is a neutral word, with the meanings 
of dispute, case, difference or summons; it only acquires colour and pre- 
cision from its qualifying adjective. To confine ourselves to three of the 
many examples that could be adduced, Souidas writes that the ancients 
used mgdya in a pejorative sense: Menander uses it to mean battle, and 
Aristophanes to mean wealth dAdd oo. nagééw nodypata, dvtl tod svoyds}- 
ow.* This becomes explicit in the fifteenth canon of the Council of 
Carthage: ‘Ouoiws foecer, va éaticdyjnote tay éentoxdnwy jj apecButéowr 7} 


1. Indddcov, published in Athens in 1886, pp. 162-163. 

2. Trorrsxy, ‘O Smisle 9go i 17go kanonov Halkidonskago Sobora,’ in Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate, 1961, 57-65. 

8. Sourpas’ Lexicon, vol. IJ, p. 582. 
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dtaxdvwv 2 xAnoixdy, nodypatos abr éyxAnuatixod 7 noditixod ev ti Exxdn- 
cia xvovpévov.1 In the commentary on the sixth chapter of the ninth 
Titulus of the Nomocanon, it is clearly said: ef 68 xal éxxAnotactixdr ein td 
nodypa undeulav xowwvriay éxétwoar .. . “If the todypa is ecclesiastical, the 
secular authorities are to have no involvement in such a case.” 

The word xgétegoy can have no relation either in grammar or sense 
with the phrase é7) xocpixd dtxactyora in the canon, as Hefele and Troit- 
sky both maintain without any justification. Rather, it is connected gram- 
matically with the conjuction # (or), which normally follows zgdéregov 
with a verb either in the indicative or the subjunctive, as in the case in 
point, ® and it is linked in sense with the emphatic particle yody. So the 
natural and correct interpretation of this part of canon nine, according 
to the Byzantine canonists and most modern scholars, is as follows: 


Tf any clergyman has a case against another member of the clergy, he is 
not to abandon his own bishop and have recourse to secular courts; rather, 
he is first to examine the case before his own bishop, or, if his own bishop agrees, 
before whomever both parties wish to hear the case. 


2. Troitsky then goes on to produce the following syllogism: 


Since, according to common law, it was the secular courts which were compe- 
tent to hear cases dealing with property whenever the bishop did not wish to take 
part in the hearing of a dispute between clergy, the litigants could appeal to the 
secular court. Yet if this canon were speaking of ecclesiastical cases as well, 
such ar option would not be open, in that the secular courts had no competence 
to try ecclesiastical cases. There was no need for the Council of Chalcedon to 
resolve the question of who was to try ecclesiastical cases, because this question 
had already been decided long before in favour of the ecclesiastical courts, both 
by a long series of canons and by the secular laws. 


As it stands, the syllogism is true, and doubtless would be Troitsky’s 
most apposite argument were it but constructed on a sound premiss. 
However, the premiss being faulty, the conclusions do not hold together. 
The premiss is faulty, because it rests on the misinterpretation of zp@ypa 
and 2géregov, and on the basically erroneous view that the canon allows 
the possibility of resort to the secular courts. On the contrary, the canon 
categorically prohibits clerics to apply to the secular courts, regardless 
of the nature of the case in question: “‘he is not to abandon his own bishop 
and haverecourse to secular courts.” This is confirmed by a large number 


1. G. RHALLEs and M. Porves, op. cit., II, 330. 
2. Lippeti-Scort-Joners, Greek English Lexicon, p. 1535. 
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of other canons dealing with the same subject, in particular by canon fif- 
teen of the Council of Carthage. The force of these canons is concentral- 
ed not on the nature of the cases, but on the character of the courts and 
the clergymen involved. Very typical is what the Byzantine canonists 
say in their commentaries on canon fifteen of Carthage: 


Balsamon writes: 


Both by the laws and the canons it has been prescribed that no individual 
should be allowed to prefer a charge in whatever court he wishes. Rather, the 
secular courts have been assigned to the laymen, and the ecclesiastical courts 
to the clergy and the monks. 


Zonaras writes: 


So, if any clergyman is taken to court, or if he goes to court against a fellow 
clergyman, he must both be sued and sue before his bishop. 

If any clergyman flouts this legislation and prefers a criminal charge against 
a clergyman or a monk in a secular court, or if any clergyman is charged before 
the competent ecclesiastical court and then refuses the latter and chooses the 
public, that is to say secular, court, ... even if he is successful in that secular 
court — either as plaintiff or defendant — he is nevertheless to lose his own 
position, that is to say rank, and his clerical dignity; because of this only is 
he condemned: because he refused the ecclesiastical court and chose the secular. 
And this happens when the case is criminal. When the case concerned is civil, 
that is financial, even if the clergyman is vindicated, he will still lose his own 
rank, unless he spurns the suit in which he was vindicated and concedes the 
verdict to his defeated adversary. ! 


The comments in chapter I of the ninth Titulus of the Nomocanon 
agree: 


... For the fact that neither the civil nor military governors have any 
jurisdiction against the clergy, take note of the Novel of the Emperors Constan- 
tine and Heracleus and the Novel of the noble Emperor Alexius Comnenus which 
we mentioned at the beginning of this Titulus. Read also the fifteenth canon of 
the Council of Carthage and the ninth canon of the Council of Chalcedon and 
their contents, which remove all doubt. . .? 

... The present chapter lays down by whom bishops and clergymen must 
be tried for criminal and financial cases. Learn that there is a Novel of Constan- 
tine and Heracleus which prescribes that no bishop, clergyman or monk shall 
be tried for a financial or criminal case by a civil or military governor, but only 
by his own bishops or metropolitans or patriarchs. These things were decreed 
in the Chrysobull of the glorious Emperor Alexius Comnenus which was pro- 
mulgated in the month of July during the fourth Indiction, in the year 6589 


4. G. Ruauves and M. Porves, op. cit., 111, 330-341. 
2. Ibid. 1, 171. 
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(A.D. 1084} and which specifically added: ‘If there is a division between the 
disputants, one being of the secular state and the other numbered amongst the 
holy clergy, the plaintiff under such circumstances shall always be subject to the 
court of the defendant, and each shall resort to the proper tribunal.” .. .Read 
also the fifteenth canon of the Council of Carthage and what is therein. ! 


3. It is strange that while canons nine and seventeen are clear in 
both contents and form, prescribe the proceedings to be observed when 
disputes arise between ministers of the Church in accordance with the 
rank of the litigants, and do not make a distinction between ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil cases, or between regular and arbitral courts, Troitsky expres- 
ses his opinion in a one-sided and arbitrary manner: 


Yet canons nine and seventeen do not oblige the parties in disputes against 
the metropolitans to address themselves to the exarch of the diocese, but give 
{hem the right to apply to the exarch of any diocese. 


It is quite extraordinary how a canon lawyer of Lhe eminence of Troit- 
sky can arrive at such an interpretation of these canons, because both are 
so explicit. on this point as to rule out any misinterpretation: 


If a bishop or a clergyman has a dispute with the metropolitan of the same 
province, he is to repair to the exarch of the diocese, or to the throne of the impe- 
rial capital, Constantinople, and be tried before him. 


(canon nine) 


If anyone is wronged by his own metropolitan, he is to be tried, as has been 
said before, by the exarch of the diocese, or by the throne of Constantinople. 


(canon seventcen) 


It appears to have escaped Troitsky’s notice thal dsorxyioews is pre- 
ceded by the definite article tc. In this position, t7¢ clearly defines the 
noun and indicates that the canon is not intending just any diocese, but 
a particular one. Troitsky has surely also overlooked Zonaras’ comment- 
ary on canon nine, where it is explicitly said; 


,..the canon wishes the exarch of the diocese to which the disputants 

belong to be the arbitrator of the case, or the Archbishop of Constantinople. 

All these errors must, J believe, be attributed to Troitsky’s inadequa- 

te command of the Greek language, which prevents his being able to grasp 

its subtleties. I have no desire to suggest that they stem from prejudice 

on his part; such prejudice as would have led him to pass over the truth 
and distort it to serve the prearranged aims of his work. 


4. Ibid. I, 165-166. 
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4, Fmally Troitsky concludes: 


But since canons nine and seventeen nowhere mention appeal and certain- 
ly exclude any possibility of appeal in the judicial cases they provide for, no 
evidence can be traced here of a right of appeal to the throne of Constantinople 
from the other autocephalous churches. 


To support this, he cites the conjunction 4. ..#... before tov éapzov 
and tor tio Paotdevodans Oodvevy Kwretartivovaddews to show that, as tribu- 
nals,neither has any privilege over the other when the case is against the 
metropolitan, and that the words éxioxonog 7 xAnowtds ..-. xatarapfa- 
vétew allow the litigants, not. the exarch nor the throne of Constantinople, 
to choose the court. | 

Since there are, as Troitsky admits, editions in which # does not ap- 
pear in canon nine before td éagyor (where it means etther; cf. Rhalles 
and Potles and H. Alivizatos), and since — this is even more important — 
it does not appear in the parallel section of canon seventeen in any of 
the Greek or Slav editions, it is surely more natural, to accept (or at least 
not to reject) the second reading. Yet even if Troitsky’s reading is ac- 
cepted as more exact (with # in both positions, meaning either... or...) 
would this really be sufficient to reduce the Bishop of Constantinople’s 
privileged position and put him on a par with the other exarchs? For if 
this were the case, why do the canons specifically mention him indivi- 
dually in contrast to the other exarchs? Does this not indicate that they 
saw his position as superior to that of the other thrones? 

As for his second argument, we may counter: 

a) that it is true that the Chalcedonian canons allow any clergyman 
or bishop who sees himself the victim of injustice to have recourse at: his 
choice either to the court of the exarch of the diocese, or to the throne of 
the imperial capital, Constantinople. However, this does not put the 
Bishop of Constantinople on a par with the exarchs of the dioceses as far 
as judicial prerogatives are concerned. On the contrary, it recognizes his 
see as possessing special judicial prerogatives in that it allows both bishops 
and clergy belonging to other dioceses (that it to say other patriarchal 
areas) to have recourse to his throne. 

b) The five comments made on canon nine by the author of the Pe- 
dalion. I discussed these earlier (pp. 162-164). 

Panaghiotakos’ position on this question is as follows: 


The fundamental legal axiom ‘“‘the appeal corrects the injustice or lack of 
experience of the judge,’ which has a very ancient lineage in the canon law of 
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the Church, is found incorporated in the ecclesiastical legislation which pre- 
vailed throughout the Church right from the first centuries. ? It is a right which 
provides for the just and canonical restoration, either in whole or in part, of a 
clergyman involved in any way in litigation; the hearing of the case at second 
and third stage before higher ranking ecclesiastical courts was introduced as 
a legal institution. 

The right of exercising appeal was incorporated in ecclesiastical legislation 
in the following chronological order: 

1. By the Council of Antioch, which ruled that: 

a) Members of the lower clergy condemned by a bishop may challenge the 
verdict before a greater synod of the bishops of the province. ® 

b) Bishops condemned by the synod of bishops may challenge the verdict 
before a greater synod of bishops composed of the judging bishops of the province 
and such other neighbouring bishops as the metropolitan may invite. 4 

2. By the Council of Sardica, which determined that: 

a) Lower clergy condemned by the bishop may challenge the verdict before 
the metropolitan of the province, and in his absence before a neighbouring 
metropolitan. > 

b) Bishops condemned by a synod of bishops may challenge the verdict 
before the Bishop of Rome, not only once, but twice. ® 

3. By the Council of Constantinople of 381, which decreed that any com- 
plaint by a clergyman against a bishop must be heard firstly by asynod of bish- 
ops of the province, but if these bishops ‘‘are unable to set to rights the crimes 
charged against the bishop,” the complaint must be heard secondly by a greater 
synod of the bishops of the diocese. ? 


4. Canons such as the 37th Apostolic canon, canons 6 and 20 of Antioch, 
14 of Sardica, 5 of Nicaea, 19 of Chalcedon, 8 of the Council in Trullo and 6 of Ni- 
caea II, prescribe that canonical disputes, grievances, accusations and claims arising 
amongst the clergy are to be examined by a synod of the bishops of the province 
meeting twice a year for this purpose, so that order may prevail in the Church, 
and they can issue their decision after reexamining any dispute already examined 
canonically at the first level of litigation (Cf. Hinscuius, Kirchenrecht, IV, 764, E. 
Lonine, Kirchenrecht I, 384 in PANAGHIOTAKOS, op. cit., p. 81). 

2. A starting point in the exercise of the right of appeal was the persecution 
of St. Athanasius, who was deposed by the Councils of Tyre (335} and Antioch (340). 
After appealing to Julius of Rome he was reinstated by a special resolution of the 
Council of Rome of 344 (Hrnscutus, op. cit., III, 527. H. Scott, The Eastern Churches 
and the Papacy, p. 994. M. KonsrantinipEs, ‘O Méyac ’A@avdotos xai 4 énoxi) abtot 
in PANAGHIOTAKOS, op. cit., p. 81). 

3. Canon 42 of Antioch directly and canon 8 indirectly, in Balsamon’s judge- 

ment, which is correct. 

4. Canons 12 and 14 of Antioch directly and 4 indirectly. 

5. Canon 14 of Sardica. 

6. Canons & and 5 of Sardica. 

7. Canon 6 of Constantinople. 
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4. By the Council of Carthage, which laid down that: 

a) Lower clergy who suffer injustice from the bishop or court of bishops 
may challenge the verdict before a synod of the bishops of the province, and the 
bishop whose verdict is being challenged takes part in this synod. 

b) Lower clergy who, after exercising the first appeal, suffer injustice from 
the synod of the bishops of the province may challenge this verdict in a second 
appeal before the synod of the metropolitans who head the provinces of the 
region. * 

c) Bishops who suffer injustice from a synod of bishops may challenge the 
verdict before the synod of the heads of the provinces — the metropolitans, that 
is, of the area — and are able to exercise a second appeal against the verdict 
issued by this synod before a greater synod of the bishops of the diocese. ® 

5. Finally by the Council of Chalcedon, which decreed that: 

a) Lower clergy who suffer injustice from the bishop may challenge the 
verdict before a synod of the bishops of the province presided over by the metro- 
politan. 

b) Clergy who suffer injustice from the metropolitan and the synod he 
presides over may challenge the verdict before the exarch of the diocese or the 
Archbishop of Constantinople. That is to say, the council established final 
appeal to the patriarch. 

All this ecclesiastical legislation may be seen to establish the remedy of 
appeal to two levels for any cleric condemned, or supposed to have suffered 
injustice; in other words, firstly to the synod of the bishops of the province 
meeting under the presidency of the metropolitan, and secondly to the greater 
synod of the ecclesiastical diocese meeting under the presidency of the patriarch, 
or, as a final stage, before the greater or general synod meeting under the presi- 
dency of the Archbishop of Constantinople. In accordance with the Church’s 
established tradition, he alone has the prerogative of convoking under his pre- 
sidency greater synods from the various ecclesiastical areas of the East. From 
his high position, he keeps watch and regulates the progress of the individual 
orthodox churches as first judge and arbiter of appeals canonically made to 
him. In this way, he acts on behalf of canonicity, ecclesiastical order and the 
proper, necessary functioning of lawful, untroubled order throughout the East- 
ern Church, as Matthew Blastaris wrote (G. Rhalles and M. Potles, op. cit., VI, 
424): 

“The throne of Constantinople, honoured by the imperial office, was desig- 
nated first by conciliar decisions; the divine laws which succeeded these decisions 
decree that disputes occurring in the jurisdictional areas of other thrones should 
be referred to the judgement and verdict of that throne. 

“The President of the Constantinopolitan Church is authorized... even 
to consider and deal with such disputes as occur in the jurisdictional areas of 
other thrones and even to bring them to judgement.” * 


1. Canons 11, 36 and 134 of Carthage. 

2. Canon 36 of Carthage. 

3. P. PanacHroTaxos, a) “IZ iegwotyn xai al éf adrij¢ vopoxavorxal ovvénetat, 
pp. 81-83, b) Té Mowmdy Alar tig ’Exxdnatas, pp. 880-850, c) ‘O Obcovperinds 
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Konidares accepts that the Bishop of Constantinople, as zgwtdOgo- 
voc (first bishop) only of the East, was entitled under canons nine and 
Seventeen of Chalcedon, in the case of appeals, to try clergy beyond the 
limits of his jurisdiction; that is, from the Patriarchates of Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem, and from the Church of Cyprus, which was auto- 
cephalous from the Council of Ephesus onwards. 1 

Pheidas believes that a proper understanding and interpretation 
of canons nine and seventeen is entirely dependent upon a correct esti- 
mation of the title exarch. He notes that the views of canonists are divid- 
ed: Balsamon, Aristenus, Hinschius, Hefele - Leclercq, Jugie, Rhalles, 
Andreeff, Bréhier, Martin and Michel accepting that the title must be 
understood to refer to the patriarchs apart from the Pope of Rome, and 
Zonaras, Turner, Duchesne, Batiffol, Vancourt and Caspar maintaining 
that the title is used also for the Metropolitans of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
Ephesus and Heraclea, while Beck, Herman and Dvornik see the answer 
to the question quite differently. He attributes the differences between 
scholars both to the unstable and unfixed use of the title exarch during 
the fourth century and the first half of the fifth, and to its replacement by 
the title patriarch in Justinian’s 123rd Novel. He supports his thesis 
with the following arguments: 


Tlatpuagyixds Ogoves tH¢ Kwvorartivounddews, pp. 29-30. Although Panaghiotakos’ posi- 
tion on Constantinople’s general right of hearing appeals is quite clear and categorical, 
Petrovié in the section of his doctoral thesis dealing with Constantinople’s right of 
hearing appeals is entirely under the influence of the writers of the Pedalion ( Rudder) 
and of Pavlov and Troitsky. He holds their view that Constantinople was entitled to 
hear appeals only from the “lesser’’ dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace. To strength- 
en his thesis he quotes this sentence of Panaghiotakos, which has no relation to the 
substance of that author’s belief on the question of appeals: “Any form of control 
or involvement in administrative questions of the individual churches is forbidden; 
it is never excusable according to the general canonical decrees dealing with this 
subject” (Panaghiotakos, op. cit. c), p. 27). It would appear that the substance of 
Panaghiotakos’ position on the question of appeals has escaped Petrovic’s attention, 
for it can hardly be thought that he deliberately chose this sentence simply as a basis 
for his views on appeals. Futher, the Constantinopolitan throne’s special privilege 
of hearing appeals, which was recognized by the canons and consolidated through 
years of practice, neither violated nor deviated from the fundamental principles of 
church government. It cannot be seen as a means of working towards the acquisi- 
tion of universal sovereignty. On the contrary, it was a legal way of restoring canoni- 
cal order in the Church in exceptional circumstances. Petrovié’s other views on the 
question of appeals are entirely based on the theses advanced by the authors of the 
Pedalion and by Troitsky, and any comment on them here would be superfluous. 
1. G. Koniparrs, op. cit., p. 389. 
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a) The title exarch is not to be taken as an isolated word, but in 
connection with tio droujoews. 

b) Tbas of Edessa used the title when referring to John of Antioch, 
when he defended himself before the Fathers of Chalcedon. 

c) The title was appled in the same sense to Doranus of Antioch by 
Stepken, Bishop of Epiphania in Syria Secunda, in the Acts of the Great 
Synod of the diocese of Oriens held in Antioch in 445, these Acts also 
being read before the Fathers of Chalcedon. 

d) In spite of the quite clear attribution of the title exarch to John 
and Domnus, we cannot restrict its use to the Alexandrian and Antioche- 
ne thones, because Ibas of Edessa uses it later, probably to refer to the 
metropolitans. 

e) The title @éagyoc, deriving from the verb éédeyw (I initiate, or 
take the lead), was connected (in the ecclesiastical terminology of the 
first half of the fifth century) with the sense of the first, the presiding, 
preeminent. and distinguished member of a synod or some body. 

f) Nevertheless, during the period in question, the word exarch does 
not appear to have acquired any concrete, stable canonical content, such 
as would allow it to be described as an ecclesiastical title, because it was 
also used in cases where an established ecclesiastical title, even when 
applied to some of the most important thrones, is quite unintelligible. 

g) The title was not used exclusively for the Bishops of Alexandria 
and Antioch (nor exclusively for the Bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, Ephe- 
sus, Caesarea and Heraclea), but to define the first metropolitan of an 
ecclesiastical diocese, or the first bishop of a province (the metropolitan). 
Nowhere, therefore, in the sources, do we find the titles, &agyog ’AdeEay- 
dpsiac, EEapyoc *Avtiozeias, eEagyos *Evéoov and so on, but always eéagzoc 
TiS dvarolinfc deotxnoews, or EEapyos tis avvddov ths dvarodintjc droimjoews 
and the like. Each province had an exarch of the bishops — the metropo- 
litan —, and in the same way each diocese had an exarch of the metropo- 
litans — the metropolitan of the diocesan capital. It is for this reason that 
canons nine and seventeen of Chalcedon attribute the title ezarch strictly 
to the diocese and not, to the province, which would not have been nece- 
ssary if the title were in established use to refer to the Bishops of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch, or to the Bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, Caesarea, 
Ephesus and Heraclea. 

Nevertheless, while Pheidas accepts these arguments and uses them 
to support his thesis, he arrives at the strange conclusion that the 
problem can and must he seen to lie not in the exarchs (because all the 
metropolitans of diocesan capitals could bear this title) but in the dioce- 
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ses, which must have recognized the special ecclesiastical authority of 
the throne of Constantinople. He considers that transferring the force of 
the sense from the exarchs to the dioceses definitely makes the interpre- 
tation of canons nine and seventeen easier. 

He goes on to point out that the Fathers of Chalcedon certainly had 
in mind the problem of organizing ecclesiastical administration in the East, 
but he questions whether canons nine and seventeen are directed at all 
the Eastern dioceses. Rejecting Miiller’s interpretation as incompatible 
with the literary form of the text and with the intention behind canons 
nine and seventeen, he accepts that the text as it stands is not concerned 
with administrative jurisdiction in the dioceses of the East, but with two 
different jurisdictions (that of the exarch and that of the throne of Con- 
stantinople), exercised over the same ecclesiastical diocese. He believes 
that if the exarchs of the dioceses are taken to mean the bishops of the 
first. thrones of all the dioceses of the East, then canons nine and seven- 
teen do not safeguard the autonomy of the exarchs of the dioceses of O- 
riens and Egypt, but even institute appeal to the throne of Constantino- 
ple from these dioceses. For this reason, he sees it as essential firstly to 
reconsider canons nine and seventeen within the general framework of 
the ideas about the Constantinopolitan throne prevailing at Chalcedon. 
(The council’s aims were in this identical to the intention behind canons 
nine and seventeen). Secondly, he considers it necessary to set the whole 
question — and subsequently to examine it —in the light of the jus 
ordinandi and of the relations between the Constantinopolitan throne 
and those of Alexandria and Antioch. He thus comes to the conclusion: 


The exarchs of canons nine and seventeen of Chalcedon must be seen not 
as the bishops of the first thrones of all the dioceses of the East, but only the 
bishops of those dioceses where the exceptional prerogative of the throne of New 
Rome in the jus ordinandi had asserted itself: in other words, the Bishops of 
Ephesus, Caesarea and Heraclea.? 


Certain problems appear to emerge automatically from this analysis 
of Pheidas’ views. They may be expressed as follows: 

4. The fact that all the metropolitans of diocesan capitals could use 
the title ezarch surely shows that it is at least hasty to restrict it to the 
dioceses which must have recognized the exceptional authority of the thro- 
ne of Constantinople: the ‘lesser’? dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace. 

Even if Miiller’s interpretation does not correspond with the literary 


4. PHEIDAS, op. cit., 289-302. 
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form of the text, can it really be maintained that the text is concerned 
not with the distribution of administrative jurisdiction in the dioceses 
of the East, but with different jurisdictions (that of the exarch and that 
of the throne of Constantinople) exercised over the same ecclesiastical 
diocese, given that: 

a) the Fathers of Chalcedon had in mind the problem of organizing 
ecclesiastical administration in the East and consequently could not have 
been legislating purely for one specific ecclesiastical area, and 

b) the text of both canons nine and seventeen is formulated so ge- 
nerally that it agrees with this spirit of the Fathers of the council and yet 
so clearly as to rule out any interpretation which limits their general 
character, and which consequently tends to alter their genuine meaning? 

2. Pheidas’ attempt to recentre the hermeneutic problem of canons 
nine and seventeen upon the dioceses rather than upon the exarchs clear- 
ly springs from good intentions and from what I should like to see as 
scholarly, sensitive objectivity. However, it does not make the interpre- 
tation of these canons any easier, as it does not correspond in a literary 
or any other manner with either the general spirit or the clear wording of 
the canons. There is, therefore, surely a danger of its being taken as a de- 
liberate attempt to change the final aim of the canons to a means; which 
aims, that is to say, to interpret the canons not in their free, genuine sense, 
but to support @ priori Pheidas’ position that Constantinople’s prerogati- 
ve of hearing appeals must be absolutely limited to the three dioceses 
subject to him — Pontus, Asia and Thrace. For the arguments he produces 
to justify his recentring the force of the canons upon the dioceses rather 
than the exarchs leave the impression that no interpretation of the canons 
can be allowed which leads to a conclusion recognizing that Constantino- 
ple was entitled to hear appeals from the other dioceses as well. Certainly 
this is one of the many hermeneutic methods any scholar undertaking 
to interpret the canons is justified in adopting. Yet can it claim to be a 
really objective method, given the restrictive context within which it 
moves? 

3. How can one reconcile the conclusion maintained by Pheidas that: 


The exarchs of canons nine and seventeen of Chalcedon must be seen not 
as the bishops of the first thrones of all the dioceses of the East, but only the bish- 
ops of those dioceses where the exceptional prerogative of the throne of New 
Rome in the jus ordinandi had asserted itself: in other words, the Bishops of 
Ephesus, Caesarea and Heraclea, 


with his analysis elsewhere in the same book: 
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The recognition by canon three of the Council of Constantinople in 374 of 
the second ageoBeia tret¢ (prerogatives of honour), the first in the East, marked a 
new period in the development of the Resident (’ Evénuotoa) Synod as an institut- 
ion. Henceforth this synod was not merely involved in the consecration of the 
Bishop of Constantinople, but was also linked to the special xgeoBeta repcijc 
(prerogatives of honour) of the throne and the agwroxabedgla (primacy) in the 
East, and for this reason bishops from any diocese staying in Constantinople 
would take part in these synods to deal with any serious question regardless of 
jurisdictional boundaries. 

The Resident Synod quickly became accepted as the supreme court of review 
in the East, because: 

a) It was convoked under the presidency of the first bishop of the East, in 
the capital of the Empire. 

b) Its members, as a rule, came from a number of ecclesiastical dioceses. 

c) Its decisions could more easily be executed with the aid of the state, be- 
cause as a rule they expressed the view of the majority of the Eastern churches. 

d) The functioning of this synod did not come into conflict with insurmount- 
able canonical obstacles, because the second canon of Constantinople, safe- 
guarding the autonomy of the ecclesiastical dioceses, does not exclude intervent- 
ions in cases of appeal over and beyond diocesan limits when important eccte- 
siastical questions arise. 

Thus the Resident Synod gradually became in practice a supra-diocesan 
authority, capable of settling questions concerning not only the so-called lesser 
dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace, but even the dioceses of Egypt and Oriens. 
Was the de facto wide competence of the Resident Synod the foundation of 
the increasingly comprehensive zgcofeta tiuijc of the Constantinopolitan throne, 
as @ result of its possessing similar power where the consecration and trial of 
bishops were concerned, in particular in the dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace? 


A further anomaly is surely that Pheidas first speaks quite clearly 
and categorically of the wide competence of the Resident Synod as a su- 
pra-diocesan authority capable of settling questions not only of the less- 
er dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace, but even of the dioceses of Egypt 
and Oriens. He accepts that the de facto wide competence of the Resident 
Synod was the foundation of the increasingly comprehensive geoPeta 
tums of the Constantinopolitan throne, as a result of its possessing simi- 
lar power where the consecration and trial of bishops were concerned, in 
particular in the dioceses of Asia, Pontus and Thrace. He also has no doubt 
that the Resident Synod functioned as an institution even before the 
second Oecumenical Council. 

Nevertheless, commenting on the controversy that has broken out in 
recent years between canonists of the Patriarchates of Constantinople, 
Alexandria and Moscow, he maintains that the argument became pole- 
mical and apologetic, and the scholars involved did not, as they should 
have done, go deeply into the intention of canons nine and seventeen. 
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He considers that the argument was not based on the earlier ecclesiasti- 
cal practice which is restored in these canons, but on the later usage, 
which relied on the great might of the throne of Constantinople, on the 
lack of clarity in canons nine and seventeen, and on the decline of the 
patriarchal thrones of Alexandria and Antioch as a result of the Arab con- 
quest. He arrives at the conclusion that ‘the later practice of the Church 
tends to vindicate the appeal, but canons nine and seventeen do not pro- 
vide it with a canonical basis.” 

Yet if this is the case, how can one explain what practice Anatolius 
of Constantinople had in mind when he officially declared before the Fa- 
thers of Chalcedon: 

Custom long ago bound the most holy bishops staying in the great city, 
whenever the opportunity arose, to assemble to discuss various ecclesiastical 
questions which may arise, and to deal with each of them, and to consider the 
appellants worthy of a verdict. I have therefore made no innovation, nor have 
the most holy bishops staying (in the great city) initiated any new procedure, 
and what has been done shows the presence of the bishops, 


given that it is quite certain that Anatolius made this explicit state- 
ment during the fourth session of the council, when the Fathers were 
considering the dispute between Photius of Tyre and Eustathius of 
Berytus, both of whom were bishops of the canonical area of the Church 
of Antioch, and no objection or reservation was made from any quarter? 

Again, how can one explain the intervention and plea of the clergy 
of Constantinople while the Council of Chaleedon was considering the 
case of Bishops Bassian and Stephen of Ephesus? The bishops of Asia wan- 
ted the election and consecration to take place in Ephesus, while custom 
did not exclude the consecration’s being performed in Constantinople, 
a course which was strongly argued by the clergy of the capital. They an- 
swered the bishops who proposed that “the canons should prevail’ by 
saying: ‘Let what was prescribed by the 150 Holy Fathers prevail.” 

It is surely not possible to regard the plea of the clergy of Constanti- 
nople against the bishops’ proposal as coincidental, in that ‘‘it reveals the 
tendency formulated long before, for the ééa:gerixa ngeoPeia tipijs ( excep t- 
tonal prerogatives of honour) to be directly connected to supra-dioce- 
san power to ordain and try hishops.” 

Does it not indicate that “by invoking canon three of Constantino- 
ple, the clergy of Constantinople sought to secure Constantinople’s pri- 
vileges where consecration was concerned ?” 

In the same way, how can one explain the activities of Proclus of 
Constantinople, who extended the authority of the Constantinopolitan 
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throne in the diocese of Oriens, clearly without having any desire to in- 
fringe upon the prerogatives of the throne of Antioch? Proclus wrote to 
Domnus of Antioch, recommending as a brother bishop that the case of 
Athanasius of Perrha should be reviewed, and he confirmed the consecra- 
tion of the bigamist Irenaeus for the Church of Tyre. 

Even if one can accept that canons nine and seventeen are not really 
clear, who can correctly interpret their contents and restore their genuine 
sense? Should one rely on one-sided, arbitrary judgements of indi- 
viduals, or on the continuous, uninterrupted practice of the Church, which 
reflects its view of the réle of the eanons? Clearly the latter is the more 
accurate criterion for interpreting the canons correctly. 

Is it really possible or plausible that ‘‘what has once prevailed as cu-~ 
stom in the Church and has been ratified hy councils is made ineffectual 
by a few,” in that custom and the ecclesiastical mentality expressed throu- 
gh it on each occasion are the most trustworthy indication of the fide- 
lity of traditio constitutiva to traditio continuativa? 1 


41. Although Pheidas describes Troitsky’s evaluation of canons 9 and 17 as 
exaggerated, he does give the impression of being subconsciously under the influence 
of some of the Russian scholars, particularly Pavlov and Troitsky, in this matter 
of appeals. These scholars are perhaps justified in putting forward opinions hostile 
to the Oecumenical Patriarchate, given the chauvinistic ideas which are known to 
have motivated them. Yet it is for this reason that it is impossible to regard them 
as either impartial or objective, or as representatives of the genuine tradition of the 
Russian Church or of the God-fearing Russian people. 

As can be seen from his bibliography at least, Pheidas does consider the opposing 
views of other distinguished Russian canon lawyers, such as Gidulianov, who regards 
the whole of the East as subject to Constantinople’s indirect right to hear appeals, 
in the same way that the West is subject to the throne of Rome. He substantially 
accepts, however, that the opinions of the first group, who do not acknowledge Con- 
stantinople’s right of hearing appeals and consider that canons nine and seventeen 
were only legislating for the lesser dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace, are more in 
line with the intention of these canons. 

Alongside the writings of P. Gidulianov, Metropolitan Gennadius and Photiades, 
1 think Pheidas should have examined the work of the other party, represented by 
the distinguished Russian scholars T. Barsov (Konstantinopolskij Patriarch i ego 
olast nad Rousskojou Tserkovjou, St. Petersburg 1878 and ‘O kanonitseskom ele- 
mentje v tserkovnom oupravlenii,’ in Pravoslaynoje Obozrenije 1881-2), I. Sokoloff 
(Oput kursa tserkovnovo Zakonevjedenija), and by the Greek scholars Archimandrite 

Kallistos (‘O Iatgeapyindc Olxovperinds Ogdvos Kwvatavrirovaddews, 1920), and Metro- 
politan Germanos of Aenus (76 Oixoupertxdy Targiagyetor xal ai ev ri Atacnoga ’Oo- 
Oddo£or *ExxeAnotat, 1947, Td Oixoupernxdv Tatguagyetov xat 7 deuodidtns abtot neds ady- 
xAnaw TavogboddEwv Zvvddav, 1948 and "Andvrnots elo cov xaOyyntiy Tedtroxv, 1953). 
If he had included their writings in his extensive bibliography, he would then have 
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These specialist judgements and those expounded beforehand afford 
the reader, I believe, sufficient evidence to draw the conclusion which 
in my opinion can be summarized as follows: 

4. As he was in the capital, in the very heart of the Empire, in the 
midst of governmental responsibilities, the Bishop of Constantinople 
occupied a progressively dominant position in the Christian East, such 
as the see and Bishop of Rome enjoyed in the West. 

2. His position as head of the church of the capital, in continual co- 
mmunication with the Emperor and court, created particular conditions 
that contributed to his advancement and to his authority’s being exte- 
nsively recognized even beyond the limits of his jurisdiction. 

3. The most important of these conditions was the one by which, in 
spite of the strict prohibition against bishops’ appearing in the capital 
without the invitation of the Emperor, many of them continually came 
and remained there some time. 1 Their purpose in staying was usually 
to submit applications to the Emperor on matters relating to the needs 
of their province, or tu lay charges. It was thus very natural that they 
should address themselves to the bishop of the capital and ask his advice 
and help. Apart from this, it is known that the Emperors, when receiving 
applications from bishops arriving in the capital, would either pronounce 
judgement on them themselves and ask the opinion of the bishop of 
the capital, or would propose that the bishops should address themselves 
with their grievances directly to the Bishop of Constantinople as an arbi- 
trator who would resolve the dispute with the participation of those bi- 
shops of the other dioceses that were present. in the capital. Thus a spe- 
cial synod working with the Bishop of Constantinople called the Resident 
(Evénuotca) Synod, came into being. 

4. The Resident Synod is the last natural stage reached by the pro- 
gressive, logical development of ecclesiastical organization, which, as 
formulated in the canons of Nicaea, Antioch and Constantinople, runs: 


heard, instead of a voice distorted by prejudice and fanaticism, the pure, genuine 
voice of history, as expressed in the continuous, unbroken tradition of the Church, 
which is an irreproachable witness to historical truth and the authentic interpreter 
of the holy canons. 
Both of the parties mentioned certainly put forward eloquent arguments. 
Yet the balance will be tipped one way or the other not so much by the weight of 
arguments, for one argument can always be countered by another, but rather by the 
sensitivity of the person who has to decide between them, because in this case who- 
ever is called upon to decide judges his own conscience. 
1. G. Ruatres and M. Porves, op. cit., 1, 149-154. 
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a) The provincial synod, 

b) The greater (yeifwr) synod, 

c) The synod of the diocese, 

d) The Resident Synod. 

Yet, while the provincial synod met at regular intervals, the greater 
synod came together under exceptional circumstances, and the diocesan 
synod, if it ever existed, must have been convoked as often as the provi- 
neial synod saw itself incompetent to judge and punish particular epi- 
scopai offences. Finally, the Resident Synod would cnly meet as often as 
a case of more general canonical interest seriously required it. 

5. As always happens in human law, the legislation was not @ priori, 
did not precede, that is to say, the practice, but was based on thal practi- 
ce, to regulate it better and to eradicate breaches of the law. It was thus 
that Chalcedon promulgated canons nine and seventeen, by which clergy 
in general and bishops with a case against their metropolitans could have 
recourse to the exarch of the diocese — this must be understood to refer 
to the bishops later called patriarchs — or to the throne of Constantinople. 

6. These canons recognize the Bishop of Constantinople as having 
the prerogative of hearing disputed questions of all kinds that have already 
heen examined by the other thrones, but which have not been solved 4.0 
the satisfaction of the parties concerned. 

7. Stabilized in practice, recognized hy the canons, ratified by the 
secular Jaws and guaranteed by later practice, this privilege of supreme 
judiciai power made the throne of Constantinople the highest court in the 
entire East, all litigants being able to resort to him. In the West, this 
privilege was given Rome by the canons of the Council of Sardica. ? 


4. It is worth quoting what Troiannos says in his book, ‘H ’ExxAnovaorixt) dix0- 
vouta péyes tod Bardrov tod "Iovormavod, pp. 145-147: “It is true that the canons 
of Sardica do not give the Pope the prerogative of trying himself appeals submitted 
to him, but only of deciding whether a completely new examination of a case is 
necessary. This is then carried out by a synodical court composed by him and at 
which his representatives are present. But I do not think that on the basis of this 
limitation we can seriously doubt that the Council of Sardica attempted to make the 
Bishop of Rome the holder of supreme judicial power over the whole Church, power 
by which he could annul the decision of any canonical court which imposed the penalty 
of deposition on a bishop, and could order a fresh debate on the case. Naturally Rome 
attempted to present these canons as the work of the Council of Nicaea, so as to 
strengthen their authority and to remove any opposition to their enforcement. It 
was precisely for this reason that these canons of the Council of Sardica have never 
been applied in the Kast, because the astern Church reacted against Rome’s being 
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8. This privilege of Constantinople did not in any way mean that 
he violated the prerogatives of the other thrones, because, always inspired 
by the spirit of the Church’s unity in true faith and love, he only made use 
of this privilege when litigants addressed themselves to him at their own 
wish and explained their grievances. 


Canon Twenty Eight. 


In canons nine and seventeen, the Council of Chalcedon unquestion- 
ably made no innovation in Church administration, but merely invested 
with legal and canonical authority a custom already developed long he- 
fore. It is equally undeniable that these canons were the prelude to the fam- 
ous canon twenty eight, which completed the majesty and jurisdiction- 
al power of the Bishop of Constantinople and exalted his authority. 

Canon twenty eight crystallized in a formal manner (de jure) a state 
of affairs which had come about as a result of a long series of events. As 
we have just seen, such conditions were created for the Church of Constan- 


involved to such a wide extent, when this would inevitably result in the East’s being 
placed under the control of the Western Church. This does not mean that appeals 
stopped being made to Rome, but it does mean that the appellants appealed to 
Rome not on the basis of the prerogatives awarded Rome by the canons of Sardica, 
for appeals were made before these canons were promulgated, but they appealed rather 
to the bishop who held the prerogatives of honour amongst the orthodox hierarchs 
and who had faithfully guarded the Apostolic tradition, particularly during periods 
when dogmatic struggles were ravaging the Eastern Church, as during the period 
prior to the convocation of the Council of Chalcedon. The examples of such appeals 
are not numerous, but this does not lessen their importance: 

a) The appeal of St. Athanasius and Bishops Asclepas of Gaza, Marcellus of 
Ancyra and Leucius of Hadrianople (Socrarzs, op. cit., HI, 15, PG LXVII, 212. 
Sozomen, op. cit., III, 8, 4). 

b) Flavian of Constantinople against his deposition by the Robbers’ Synod (E. 
Scuwartz, op. cit., I, I, 4, pp. 77 f.). 

c) Eusebius of Dorylaeum against his deposition by the same synod (Ibid. pp. 
79 f.). 

d) Theodoret of Cyrus against his deposition by the Robbers’ Synod {v. Ep. 
CXIII in PG LXXXIII, 1342 f.). 

e) The appeal of John Talagias, Patriarch of Alexandria, against a verdict of 
Patriarch Acacius of Constantinople, to Pope Felix III (cf. J. Mansi, VII, 4137, the 
verdict of the Roman synod of 484, which indicates that appeal had been made, p. 
146, n. 7). 

Troiannos’ thesis may well seem daring to some, and will probably occasion some 
reservations, but unquestionably it deserves considerable attention and does not 
lack support. 
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tinople—conditions not only political and historical, but even involving 
apostolivity both direct (through St. Andrew) and indirect (through the 
igandotodog Constantine and the missionary activity of the Church of 
Constantinople to great numbers of barharian peoples)—! that its miss- 
ion and jurisdiction very soon burst the bounds of the Byzantine Empire. 
They were spread to countries and peoples to whom Constantinople 
gave, together with the preaching of the Holy Gospel, the cultural and 
ethical light of Byzantine civilization. ? 

The Constantinopolitan Church’s mission to civilize the barbarians 
was not motivated by political or diplomatic considerations. Christ com- 
manded that all peoples should be taught, that the world should he cleans- 
ed by baptism, should receive the seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost and 
be clothed in the radiant garment of evangelical virtues. Because of this 
colossal task, the Church of Constantinople came to have exceptional 
importance. The Fathers of Constantinople recognized a concrete situat- 
ion which had been automatically created by the new requirements of 
Christian expansion and in canon three gave the church which was the 
spiritual centre of the Empire its proper status. The importance for the 
Christian world of the new capital and the new historical period marked 
by its church’s mission also den:anded that it should hold the proper pre- 
rogative of honour in the hierarchy. The way events developed in the 
East demonstrated how correct. the council’s decision was. Parallel with 
the new political reshaping of the state, a strong spiritual centre was re- 
quired from which the light of Christian civilization could radiate over 
the harbarian world. Once Monophysitism had taken root in Egypt, Pa- 
lestine and Syria, destroying the unity of the Christian world and ruptur- 
ing the spiritual unity of the Empire, the need to consolidate the posit- 
ion of the Church of Constantinople was seen to be imperative. * 

The Council of Chalcedon was thus faced with a series of faits accom- 
plis and promulgated canon twenty eight, in which it recognized the pes 
ition of the Bishop of Constantinople in agreement with the third canon 
of Constantinople. It went on to elucidate the Constantinopolitan canon 
and fixed the privileges and prerogatives of the Bishop of Constantinople, 


1. Gennanpius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., pp. 12-22. 

2. Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, ““H dptotuxh d:audppucte tod Olxoupe- 
vixod Tarprapyslou xal } A’ bv Xadunddve Livodoc,” in "Opbodogla 1951, 409. 

8. P. Potaxes, “H ‘EdAnvoch "Exxdnota xal 6 xdapo¢ Tv BapBépay,” in > Ez- 
otnporinn “Enernolg Oeohoyixijg Lyodns Iavenotnutov Oecoadovienc, 1953, 475, 477 
478. 
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putting the ecclesiastical dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace ‘“as well 
as the bishops among the barbarians’ under his jurisdiction, thus giving 
canonical authority to what had already in reality prevailed for a long 
time. ? 

Canon twenty eight, together with other canons, was passed during 
the fifteenth session of the council? on the thirtieth of Octoher, but in 


1. M. Jugie, in particular among the Assumptionist Fathers, condemns this 
canon as “heretical” (Le Schisme byzantin pp. 11 f.), without, however, daring to pro- 
ceed to the logical conclusion of saying that the Council of Chalcedon was “heretical” 
when it promulgated the canon. P. Potaxes, “H ‘Edquxh "Eodyole ual 6 xdcp0¢ 
tGy BapBkpwv,’ in “Emornpovxy “Enxernois Ocodoyimije Lyoar¢ Mavexatnuiov Geaca- 
Aovinns, 1953, 478. 

2. See the excellent article of E. Chrysos (‘H dicrakic t&v ouvedprav ric év 
Xoadenddvi Olxoupewuxtje Luvédov,” in KAnoovoula III, 1971, 280), Chrysos makes 
a special study of the order in which the sessions of the Council of Chalcedon took 
place, and reaches conclusions which “not only remove the most obstacles, but which 
also form the most natural order which must have prevailed at Chalcedon on the 
basis of the importance of the subjects and the practical question of dealing with 
them.” There are those who believe that following the critical edition of the Acts 
of the Council by E. Scuwantz, it appears that canon twenty eight was not voted 
along with the other twenty seven canons at the seventh session held on the 25th of 
October, but rather at the fifteenth session, held on the 31st. They do not deny, 
however, that in spite of the opposition shown by the Papal Legates the canon was 
accepted and ratified by the council during the following session, the sixteenth, in 
the presence of the imperial officers (S. Trotrsxy, ‘O Smisle 9go i 17g0 Kanonov 
Halkidonskago Sobora,’ in Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate 1961, 57-65). 

Admittedly canons 28, 29 and 30 do not appear in the canonical collection of 
John of Antioch, in the Nomocanon of John of Constantinople, in the collection of 
the Scholastics, in the Arabic paraphrase of John the Egyptian or in the Slavonic 
versions of the ninth century. The omission, however, of canon 28 from the Slavonic 
versions is probably attributable to the fact that Rome forbade its addition to its 
own Corpus as unacceptable, and as a result canonical collections in Latin and Greek 
consisting of only twenty seven canons appeared and circulated widely in the West. 
Some collections would have been copied and translated into Slavonic using one of 
these texts as a model. The Slavonic Nomocanon, attributed to the ninth century 
and quite unrelated to the composition of St. Methodius, can only be explained by 
this happening (Azmiz1anos, Bishop of Meloa, “Arapddextos "Erl@eorc,’ in “Andorodoc 
*Avdgéac, 1962, ar. 556). 

Cf, A.Wuyts, ‘Le 28me canon de Chalcédoine et le fondement du primat romain,’ 
in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 1951, 265-282 and Th. Martin, ‘The 28th Canon 
of Chalcedon; a background note,’ in GritiMgieR-Bacut, op. cit., I], p. 433). In 
any case this cannot possibly be used as an excuse to present canon 28 as a spurious 
and uncanonical insertion, given that it and canons 29 and 30 are to be found in all 
the other collections, and the Council in Trullo recognized, ratified and supplemented 
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the absence of the imperial officers and the Papal Legates. 1 The next day 
one of these legates, Paschasinus, drew the attention of the imperial offic- 
ers to what had occurred, claimed that it contravened the canons and 
ecclesiastical discipline and demanded that the Acts should be read, so 
that the Fathers could judge whether what had been decided was just 
or unjust. 

The Archdeacon Aetius in reply observed that apart from the do- 
etrinal question, the council examined as was customary certain other 
questions, such as that of the Church of Constantinople. He said: 


Let it be acknowledged that the questions concerning the faith have received 
a formulation. It is a custom in the councils, after formulating the most important 
matters of all, to examine and formulate certain other essential matters. We, 
the most holy Church of the Constantinopolitans, have some matters to settle 
openly. We besought the most important bishops, those from Rome, to be party 
to what has been done, but they claimed that they had received no such instruct- 
ions. We referred the matter to Your Majesty, who commanded the holy council 
to stop the matter. But, Your Majesty taking precedence, the most holy bishops, 
this being a common question, arose and requested that this deed should be 
done. And it was done here not in an under-cover fashion, nor was it perpetra- 
ted like a robbery: the act is accordingly canonical. ? 


At the command of the imperial officers, the secretary of the holy 
consistory, Veronician, then read canon twenty eight from a memorand.-- 


what had been decreed in canon 28 (Pedalion 1957, p. 209. V. N. Bengsgevié, Sina- 
goga v. 50 tituloy i drugie juridiceskie sborniki Joanna Skholastika, p. 218 and J. 
Meyenporer, Orthodoxie et Catholicité, p. 74). 

1. According to Monachino, the imperial officers considered it more prudent 
not to attend this session, as they were aware that the privileges of the Bishop of 
Constantinople would be discussed. As they anticipated that objections would be 
raised if only by the Papal Legates, they thought it would be better to avoid carefully 
any active participation in the debate, so as to be able afterwards to play an inter- 
mediary rdle in the dispute which would result, The Papal Legates must have known 
or at least suspected that canon 28 was among the canons due to be submitted to 
the Fathers for ratification. Particularly they foresaw, perhaps, from the soundings 
they must surely have taken amongst the Fathers, that the climate was favourable 
to the canon and that it was likely to be ratified. Thus, says Monachino, they prefer- 
red to withdraw from the session, in the hope that their absence would maybe per- 
suade the Fathers not to ratify the canon, and thus their objective would automa- 
tically be seen to have been achieved. Maybe they also thought that if the Fathers 
did in fact vote in favour of the canon, they would have a pretext for protesting 
(V. Monacuino, ‘Il canone 28 di Calcedonia e 8. Leone Magno,’ in Gregorianum, 
XXXIII, 1952, 531-547). 

2. J. Mansi, VII, 427. 
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um. The legates then demanded that the canon should be invalidated, 
maintaining that it had been promulgated in defiance of the Fathers of 
the Church, and that pressure had been brought to bear on the members 
of the council. When they were asked which patristic texts they had in 
mind, they quoted canon six of Nicaea, which they read in its distorted 
Latin form, beginning Ecclesia Romana semper habuit primatum... 
With the aim of censuring this later, Western addition, the Fathers of 
the council answered by confining themselves to presenting in a digni- 
fied manner the genuine text of the canon as it had been preserved un- 
changed in the East, beginning with the words: ta doyaia én xgareire ,. , 
without mentioning anything about Roman primacy. I{t is, moreover, 
known that in another. similar case Rome took it upon herself to place 
the canons of Sardica immediately after those of Nicaea, so as to miake 
the Sardican canons appear to have heen promulgated by the Oecumenical 
Council. As a result, Rome came into sharp disputes with the African 
Church in the fifth century. ? 

After reading the authentic text of canon six of Nicaea, thus finally 
refuting the legates’ allegation that canon twenty eight had been promulg- 
ated in defiance of the Church Fathers, the Fathers of the council were 
asked to declare whether they had signed of their own volition, or because 
pressure had been brought to bear upon them. To a man, they all solemnly 
declared that they had signed of their own accord, freely and willingly. 
Most of them seized the opportunity to express warmly their gratitude 
and affection for the Constantinopolitan throne and its bishop. Some of 
them even said that they regarded themselves and some of their predecess- 
ors as honoured to have been elected and consecrated by the Bishop of 
Constantinople, and others saw the Bishop of Constantinople as their spec- 
ial personal father and protector. Some even maintained that they look- 
ed upon the glory of the Bishop of Constantinople as their own. * 


1. C. Hereve and H. Lecuercg, op. cit., 1], 196-201, 209-211. L. Ducuesne, 
Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise, 111, 246-56. E. Henman, ‘Der Konstantinopolitanische 
Primat,’ in Gritpmeter-Bacut, op. cit., If, 469. 

2. The individual declarations of the bishops who took part in the Council 
of Chalcedon and signed its Acts are interesting: Eleutherius of Chalcedon said: ‘As 
I knew from the canons and from previously existing custom that the throne of 
Constantinople has these prerogatives, 1] signed with pleasure.” Romanus of Myra in 
Lycia: “I was not coerced. I am happy to be under the throne of Constantinople, 
because it was he who honoured me and he who consecrated me. It seemed right to 
me and I signed of my own accord.” Seleucus of Amasia: ‘‘Three bishops were conse- 
erated by this throne before me, and I followed their example . .. and now I did this 
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After the bishops had finished speaking, the imperial officers summ- 
ed up as follows: 


From what has been done and from each deposition we decree that the 
primacy and exceptional honour of the God-beloved Archbishop of Old Rome 
are to be preserved in accordance with the canons, and the most holy Archbishop 
of the imperial capital Constantinople, the New Rome, must enjoy the same 
prerogatives of honour and have himself authoritative power to consecrate the 
metropolitans in the Asian, Pontic and Thracian dioceses in the following way: 
they are to be elected by the clergy, land-owners and outstanding men of each 
metropolis and are also to be chosen by all the most reverend bishops in the 
province, or by most of them. Whomsoever the afore-mentioned may deem 
worthy to be bishop of the metropolitical church is to be brought by his electors 
to the most holy Archbishop of the imperial capital, Constantinople. At the 
choice of the Archbishop, the candidate will either be consecrated during his 
stay in the city, or, if he decides against this, the consecration will be perfor- 
med in the province with the consent of the bishopric. * 


And all the bishops proclaimed with one accord: 


This is a just decision, We all say these things, they are pleasing to all. 
All participated in the resolution. 


The imperial officers restrained the Papal Legate Lucinsius, who im~ 
pulsively protested that this was hybris and an “overthrow of the ca- 
nons.”’ The officers said: ‘Everything we discussed has been ratified by 
the council.” * The legates finally persisted, and their disagreement 
was recorded in the Acts. 

This internal disagreement was a curious and quite deplorable phe- 
nomenon; on the one hand the legates refused to take part in the debate 
which was so important to them, and on the other, when canon twenty 
eight was promulgated in their absence, they protested against it because 


willingly, desiring to be subject to this throne.” Marinianus of Synnada: ‘‘As three 
bishops were consecrated before me by the most holy throne of Constantinople, and 
I was too, certainly the canons provide the most holy throne of Constantinople with 
the prerogatives.” Pergamius of Pisidian Antioch: “It is right that we should hold 
the most reverend Archbishop of the imperial capital New Rome in honour and service 
in all things, as a special father.” Antiochus of Sinope: “I willingly signed, following 
my metropolitan and the canon of the 150.” Nunechius of Laodicaea: ‘‘The glory of 
the throne of Constantinople is our glory; therefore we also share in the honour, since 
it takes care of us, and we are content that the metropolitan of each province is 
consecrated by this throne. For this reason I willingly signed.” J. Mansi, VII, 
447 1. E. Scuwantz, op. cit., I, 3, 95 f. 

1. E. Scuwanmz, op. cit., p. 99. 

2, Ibid. p. 99. 
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they had not been present. They appear to have lacked even rudimentary 
flexibility. If they had had the adaptability and discretion of their pre- 
decessor Philip, who had handled matters of equal delicacy with immense 
competence during the Council of Ephesus twenty years earlier, many 
unfortunate incidents would certainly have been averted, because Rome 
was recognized as having ‘“‘the primacy and special honour, according to 
the canons.’’ Noone contested this. In fact, the Easterners let no opportuni- 
ty pass to demonstrate their deepest respect and proper honour for the 
Bishop of Rome. This can be seen clearly in the words the Fathers of the 
Council sent to Pope Leo: 


You guarded the faith like a golden chain. .. by the command of Him who 
fixed it to come down to us you were made in all things the interpreter of the 
voice of the blessed Peter and of his faith; you bring beatitude to all; hence we 
also are subject to you as a leader for our benefit, and you as head of the members 
preside amongst those who hold the same rank as you, showing favour ...1 


Thus, while an important stage was marked in the history of the 
Eastern churches, a gap emerged between East and West. Those in Con- 
stantinople tried their hardest to bridge it. When the Fathers gave Leo 
notice of the council’s resolutions, they also mentioned canon twenty 
eight. 

What the Fathers wrote in their letter to Pope Leo is typical: 


The long prevailing custom possessed by the most holy Church of God of 
the Constantinopolitans of consecrating the Metropolitans of the dioceses of 
Asia, Pontus and Thrace we have now ratified by conciliar vote, not so much 
giving something to the throne of Constantinople, as regulating good order in 
the metropolises. ? 


Marcian wrote more or less the same in his letter to Leo. He said that 
the council had formulated what the canon of the second Oecumenical 
Council had already prescribed as the honour of the ‘“‘august’”’ Church of 
Constantinople: that directly after the Bishop of Rome, ‘the Bishop of 
the Constantinopolitans has second place, since this most renowned city 
is called New Rome.” 3 

Even Anatolius of Constantinople asked with exceptional courtesy 


1. §. Mevias, Tév dylwy Lurddov rig KaboAmijs “Exxdnolag taé» dvd naoay 
tiv Olxovpenxiy avvabgaabecdy Olxovupenndy te xat Tonimdv véa nai dupedcordry 
ovvdOgotors, 1764, vol. II, p. 23. Aemrtanos of Meloa, op. cit., Feb. 1962, ar. 556. 

2. S. MeiAs, op. cit., II, p. 24. 

8. E. Scuwartz, op. cit., p. 55. 
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that the canon should obtain the approval and ratification of Pope Leo, 
because ‘‘the throne of Constantinople has as father your Apostolic throne, 
which has attached itself to us in a special way.”’ ! 

Leo’s answer is unfortunately full of severe expressions and charges. 
Anatolius is accused of having been uncanonically consecrated, and of 
having subverted the canons of Nicaea firstly so as to destroy the Bishop 
of Alexandria’s privilege of being second in honour and the Bishop of 
Antioch’s of being third, and secondly so as to subordinate the metro- 
politans to his jurisdiction. Leo goes on to charge Anatolius with hav- 
ing exploited an Oecumenical Council which was assembled for the pur- 
pose of resolving questions of faith for the satisfaction of his own arrog- 
ance. The Pope also attacks the second Oecumenical Council, which, as 
he puts it, was a synod of ‘‘some bishops” (énoxdawy tevdv), and he was 
not familiar with its canons. If Anatolius sought the impossible, Leo went 
on, he would deprive himself of the peace of the entire Church. ? 

The Pope wrote much the same to the Emperor Marcian, stressing 
that Anatolius ought to he satisfied with being bishop of the imperial 
capital: 


... which he cannot make an Apostolic throne, but neither shall he hope 
in any way to be able to increase (his position) by offending others. * 


He was more bitter and severe in his letter to Anatolius. He condemns 
the Bishop of Constantinople for having coerced the Fathers of the Coun- 
cil to sign a resolution so unfavourable for the Pope. 

In his reply, Anatolius stressed that the promulgation of the canon 
was not instigated by him, but was a product of the free, spontaneous 
demand of the three bishops of the dioceses concerned—Caesarea, Ephes- 
us and Heraclea—and he observed that the Council of Chalcedon dimin- 
ished rather than extended the rights of the Bishop of Constantinople 


1. Ibid. pp. 53-54. 

2. Ibid. p. 58. 

8. Ibid. p. 62. Pope Leo claimed that the Bishop of Constantinople could not 
be “increased,” because his see was not of Apostolic foundation. Yet when he writes 
that the Bishop of Constantinople could not “make” his throne Apostolic he is surely 
giving us evidence that a long tradition already prevailed testifying to the Apostolic 
foundation of the Constantinopolitan Church. Besides, the East had a large number 
of Apostolic thrones, yet Leo did not regard any of them as equal in status and honour 
to that of Rome, which he promoted not as one of the Apostolic thrones, but as the 
only one, because of St. Peter (P. Potaxes, ‘lotogixai ngotnofécers... p. 105 and 
°H (Exxanata xol...,’ in Ex. Ener. Osod. Ly. Maven. Oeacadorixnc, 1953, 460). 
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when it entrusted him with consecrating the Metropolitans of Caesarea, 
Ephesus and Heraclea, because for about sixty or seventy years, ever since 
the Council of Constantinople, the Bishop of Constantinople had in fact 
consecrated the bishops within these dioceses as well. 1 

In any case, the object of Leo’s ire, canon twenty eight, was not an 
innovaticn in the East, nor did it diminish the status of the Bishop of 
Rome in the hierarchy. The Church of Constantinople had already, for 
many years, been a centre for the churches of the East, which had set- 
tled their disputes through it. The prerogatives of honour which both the 
second and fourth Oecumenical Councils wished to give the Constanti- 
nopolitan Church were not designed to satisfy misplaced ambition. It is 
impossible that the Fathers of these councils should have fallen so low 
as to be instrumental in establishing such ‘‘ambition”. They would have 
been the first to suffer the consequences. * 

Canon twenty eight was simply an example of the Eastern bishops’ 
reverence and honour for the bishop of the imperial capital, a formulation 
of the historical truth that the Church of Constantinople was a product 
of the Christian mentality of the East, and the unavoidable result of the 
historical needs of the new Christian world. It is curious and unfortunate 
that a Pope of the calibre of St. Leo did not bear this in mind when 
assessing the twenty-eighth canon, so as to come to a proper evaluat- 
ion of events in the East.* This famous canon, which was the occasion 


1. S. Mevias, op. cit., II, p. 26. 

2. P. Povaxes, ‘Jor. ngotinobécec, p. 104. Pichler writes that canon 28 did not 
provide the Bishop of Constantinople with any new special power, but awarded to 
him de jure what he already had de facto, yet without his asking for it or acquiring 
it with violence (Geschichte der Trennung zvischen dem Orient und Occident, vol. 11 
p. 630). Duchesne (op. cit., III, p. 462) acknowledges that in practice the canon did 
not make any “great innovation,” because its provisions had already been applied 
for three generations. Batiffol (DTC IX, col. 264) confesses that it is difficult to justify 
Pope Leo’s opposition, because the canon did not take away the rights of Eastern 
metropolises so as to benefit the Bishop of Constantinople. Bardy (A. Fricne and 
V. Martin, op. cit., IV, 238) agrees that the council did not decide anything abso- 
lutely new, but merely ratified what had already been decreed in the third canon of 
the Council of 381. 

3. Leo regarded the elevation of the Bishop of Constantinople to ‘‘a second 
patriarchate,” to use Kidd’s phrase (cf. T. Jarnanp, The Life and Times of St. Leo 
the Great), as a rival to his own power, which he wanted to extend over the universal 
Church (P. Ponaxes, op. cit., p. 105). The violation of various canons of the Council 
of Nicaea provided a pretext. It is well known that extensive ecclesiastical areas 
within Italy itself (Milan, for example) were originally independent, and only later 
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of so much debate and quarrelling between the Churches of East and 
West, | was to determine the ecclesiastical organization of Eastern Christ- 
endom for centuries to come. 


came under the jurisdiction of the Pope. Vancourt (DTC XI, col. 2265) admits that 
at the time of Nicaea Rome consecrated all the bishops of its metropolitical jurisdi- 
ctional area and that later it came to have the right of consecration merely in the 
ten provinces around Rome. Not many years — perhaps fifty — before the Cou- 
ncil of Chalcedon, a gloss added to the second Nicene canon provides this 
information: “A very ancient custom is preserved for Alexandria and Rome. The 
former is to have responsibility for the churches of Egypt, and the latter is to have 
care of the churches around Rome.” To describe the Pope’s jurisdiction, Rufinus, 
who quotes the gloss, uses the words: “Surburbicarum Ecclesiarum solicitudinem 
gerat” (PL X XJ, 47). Whatever interpretation is to be given to the word suburbicarum 
and the other words of the gloss, the fact remains that in early times Northern Italy, 
and in particular the area around Milan, lay beyond Papal jurisdiction. Later 
developments in Italy contributed to the whole peninsula’s eventually coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Pope. Why then did the Westerners wish to see the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical life in the East in a different light? Were they unaware of the 
Situation which was gradually created in this area in political, ecclesiastical and 
missionary terms? Theschism was created not by canons such as 3 of Constan- 
tinople or 28 of Chalcedon, but by other causes, including the lack of a proper psycho- 
logical criterion to assess what was happening in the East and to understand fully 
personalities and situations (Gennaptus of Heliopolis and Thira, “H dprotixh Siopd- 
epwats tod Olxoupevixod Hacauwoyetou xal y év Xadxyddvi Movodoc’, in "Ogfedofla 1954, 
439). 

1. As the late Metropolitan of Heliopolis and Thira Gennadius remarks, it 
is sad when reading the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique to come across the bitter, 
passionate judgements on the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Constantinople as exercised 
before and after Chalcedon in the articles under the headings: ‘Constantinople,’ 
‘Eglise de Constantinople’ (S. Vailhé) and ‘Eglise byzantine’ (J. Pargoire). Such 
regrettable comments also appear in C. Herere and H. Lecienrcog, Histoire des 
Conciles and specifically in Leclercq’s notes in Echos d’Orient. Grumel and Congar 
and some other modern writers are a welcome exception when they assess que- 
stions relating to the history of the Oecumenical Patriarchate in a relatively 
impartial manner. It is, I think, important to hold up this exception as a 
valuable contribution to the restoring of historical truth and to the promoting of 
unity between the two sister churches. Yet it is even more regrettable to find the 
old unjust criticisms reiterated, albeit less strongly, by modern Roman Catholic 
historians, such as E. Herman (‘Chalkedon und die Ausgestaltung des Konstanti- 
nopolitanischen Primats,’ in GrinuMeler-Bacut, op. cit., I, 459-490), V. Monachino 
(op. cit., 1952, 544) and P. Ioannou (Pape, Coneile et Patriarches, pp. 60-64). It is 
still more depressing to find these criticisms repeated by high ecclesiastical officials, 
such as Cardinal Amleto Cicognani, who in a lecture given in Naples in 1961 attacked 
the East in general and the Oecumenical Patriarchate in particular with unusual 
vehemence, passion and prejudice. Equally depressingly we find these ideas reflected 


The Text of the Canon, 
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We, following in all things 
the decisions of the holy Fathers, 
and acknowledging the canon of 
the hundred and fifty most reli- 
gious bishops which has just been 
read, do also determine and decree 
the same things respecting the 
prerogatives of the most holy 
Church of Constantinople, New 
Rome. For the Fathers properly 
gave the prerogatives to the throne 
of Old Rome, because that was the 
imperial city. And the hundred 
and fifty most religious bishops, 
being moved with the same intent- 
ion, gave equal prerogatives to 
the most holy throne of New Rome 
judging with reason that the city 
which was honoured with the impe- 
rial office and the senate and which 
enjoyed equal prerogatives to the 
elder imperial Rome should also 
be magnified like her in ecclesia- 
stical matters, being the second 
after her. 

And we also decree that the 
metropolitans only of the Pontic, 
and Asian, and Thracian dioceses, 
and moreover the bishops of the 
afore-said dioceses who are amongst 
the barbarians, shali be ordained 
by the above-mentioned most holy 
throne of the most holy Church 
of Constantinople; each metro- 
politan of the afore-said dioceses 
ordaining the bishops of the pro- 


in official documents of the Roman Catholic Church, such as the Papal Encyclical 
Aeterna Dei Sapientia, issued in 1961 to mark the 1500th anniversary of the death 
of Pope Leo the Great. I should like to think that the Cardinal’s lecture and the 
encyclical are the final manifestations of a regrettable period of bitterness and po- 
lemic between the two churches, which ended once and for all with the inauguration 
of a new era in relations between the two sister churches by the meeting in Jerusalem 
in 1964 of the Primates of Old and New Rome. I hope and pray that I am not deceiving 
myself, 
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Sinyopeu tae yerporovetaOant Sf, nade vince, as has been declared by the 
elontat, Tos untporodlizacs Tél mpo- holy canons; but the metropoli- 
clonuévey Atoixhoewy mxok to Kev- tans themselves of the said dio- 
oravtivourércws &pyremtaxdron, tn pt- ceses, shall, as has been said, be 
spdtov suuddvey xa 7d EBog yevous- ordained by the Bishop of Con- 
veo, xal dm’ abtdy dvapepoudve. # stantinople, the proper elections 


being made according to custom, 
and reported to him. 


The canon falls into two main divisions. The first is a reiteration and 
ratification of canon three of the Council of Constantinople, which had 
not been recognized by the entire Church as oecumenical.? The second 
is a recognition of the Bishop of Constantinople’s power not only over 
the diocese of Thrace, but also over the Asian and Pontic dioceses, and 
over the bishops of those dioceses who are “among the barbarians’. At 
the same time it gives him the exclusive prerogative of consecrating the 
metropolitans of these dioceses, together with those of their bishops that 
are in barbarian areas. That is to say, he is recognized as having a prerog- 
ative which he had already been exercising in practice for a long time. 
Officially, canon six of Nicaea had only recognized the Churches of Rome, 
Alexandria and Antioch as possessing this prerogative. The second part 
of the canon was in harmony with the tradition of the East and of Nicaea, 
by which the de facto power and authority of certain large churches could 
materialize as a legal right extending well beyond the geographical limits 
of the jurisdictional area of the regular metropolises. ® 

The Fathers of Chalcedon thus reiterated canon three of Constanti- 
nople, justifying and confirming its assessment of the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, and as a natural consequence of his elevation therein they defin- 
ed precisely the areas where Constantinople’s power as xgdtoc éagyoc 


4. G. Ruavves and M. Porves, op. cit., 11, pp. 280-284. 

2. The Church of Rome, for example, had not accepted this canon. On this 
point, Grumel writes: “As for Rome, there is no proof that it had received official 
notification of the canons of 381, but it is difficult to believe that it was unaware of 
the measure concerning the Bishop of Constantinople. If Rome did not protest at 
that point, it was because it saw in the contents of this canon merely an acknowled- 
gement of honour which it was difficult to reject, and had no suspicion of the conse- 
quences which were te follow for the unity of the Church. The Holy See made no com- 
ment on the prerogatives which the bishop of the capital already appeared to exer- 
cise in Asia Minor and in Thrace. This silence seemed like recognition or at least 
tolerance of the situation presupposed by the decision” (Les Regestes des Actes du 
Patriarcat byzantin, p. 103). 

3. J. Mevenvonrr, Orthodoxie ct Catholicité, p. 70. 
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and xatesdgxncs should prevail. Although this was no innovation, it never- 
theless did form a new element in the contents of the canon. * 

How are the contents of this canon, the subject of so many differ- 
ing judgements and commentaries, to be interpreted? To avoid arbitra- 
ry interpretation, we must, I believe, discern in canon twenty eight the 
logical, traditional aspect and sequence of the principles laid down by 
Nicaea, namely: 

a) the authority and power of a church are the product of its influence 
and ascendancy in practice over the other churches, 

b) for the most part, the bishops of the most important cities held 
supremacy and exercised a corresponding influence, and 

c) the status of Rome was a useful precedent and was taken as a 
model. # 

The Council of Constantinople followed these same principles, bearing 
in mind the great ecclesiastical authority of the Bishop of Constantinople, 
and that the turn of political events naturally demanded a new ecclesi- 
astical arrangement. It recognized the Bishop of Constantinople as having 
the second position, where prerogatives of honour were concerned, after 
Rome, enacting its third canon, which was taken up by the Fathers of 
Chalcedon. The following two observations can be made: 

4. The Fathers of Chalcedon avoided haste when completing 
the new legal order as it affected the throne of Constantinople. They pre- 
ferred to allow the internal vitality to emerge first, the vitality which the 
see of New Rome contained within itself. For this reason they gave the 
Bishop of Constantinople high honour, but did not legally attach to this 
honour any corresponding administrative power. However, the power 
which was not given a canonical basis by the Oecumenical Council rap- 
idly came to prevail in practice, thanks to the irresistible turn of events 
which both completed to a great extent the conspicuous secular importan- 
ce of Constantinople, the splendour of which was reflected in its ecclesia- 
stical leader, and at the same time boosted the exceptional honour with 
which, because of his special authority, the bishop of the imperial see 
was invested by the Emperors, who saw him, as far as was proper, as 
their most natural adviser in ecclesiastical affairs. Disputed cases were 
submitted to his judgement. Thus the Bishop of Constantinople’s autho- 
rity was rapidly strengthened, and his power increased remarkably. The 


1. Gennantus of Heliopolis and Thira, “H épiotuch Siapdgqeoig ...” in "Op- 
Oodofla 1951, 433. 
2, J. MevenDonrFr, op. cif., p. 71. 
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bishops of the capital contributed greatly to this by their individual abil- 
ity and high calibre. The Eastern Orthodox Church as a whole (but part- 
icularly the three dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace) had already ada- 
pted itself to the extension of Constantinople’s ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
even before the Chalcedonian canons were promulgated. 1 

2. As at Nicaea, Rome was recognized as holding unquestioned pri- 
macy, but no scientific interpretation was laid on this primacy. The pre~ 
rogatives of the Bishop of Constantinople were seen to derive from those 
of Rome, as a kind of reflection of them. The canon came out principal- 
ly against the Bishop of Alexandria, whose authority had been increased 
as a result of the Arian struggle, and whose power had, until Chalcedon, 
been almost unrivalled in the East. No canon, other than the sixth of 
Nicaea, had really settled the ambiguous relations between the great 
churches. It should not be forgotten that the Council of Nicaea had re- 
stricted itself to confirming the power of these bishops over the whole of 
a secular diocese, without specifying if an ancient see—such as Alexandria 
or Antioch—could or could not demonstrate or exercise its power else- 
where. The bishops of these churches did occasionally act beyond the 
boundaries of their dioceses. Euzoius of Antioch installed the Arian bishop 
Leucius in Alexandria after Athanasius’ death, and the Alexandrians 
attempted to make Maximus the Cynic Bishop of Constantinople. Canon 
two of Constantinople ruled out such actions: ... tov pev ’AdeEavdgeiag 
exioxonov ta év Aipdaztm pdvoy oixovopety, tod¢ b& "Avatokijc éxoxdxove, 
thy "Avarodjy pdvor dioteiy... 2 

Canon three, on the other hand, set the moral authority of the Bishop 
of Constantinople against the jurisdictional power of the bishops presi- 
ding over the dioceses. As a result, this moral authority had no geogra- 
phical limits, any more than there were geographical limits to the autho- 
rity and power of the Elder Rome’s bishop, which were seen as the model 
for Constantinople’s authority. Thus, as canon six of Nicaea uses Rome 
as the model for defining the prerogatives of Alexandria over further sec- 
ular dioceses, so canon three of Constantinople makes Rome the model 
for the moral authority of the see of the new capital, an authority exer- 
cised independently of the administrative divisions of the Empire. Canon 
three, therefore, is in complete harmony—at least as far as the Eastern 


1. I. Panacuiotipes, ‘Td Soyyatixdy xxl xavovindv oyov tig A’ Otxoupeveetis 
Suvddou,” in “Ogbodokia, 1954, 507. 
2. G, Ruaures and M, Portes, op. cit., 11, 128. 
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primacy is concerned—with the principle established by the Council of 
Nicaea. + 

However, Chalcedon does appear to innovate in relation to the first 
two Oecumenical Councils, in that the criterion of a church’s moral au- 
thority is no longer exclusively the moral and ecclesiastical influence exer- 
cised hy that church over others, but also turns upon its status as the seat 
of the Emperor and the Senate. Clearly this new element is to be discer-~ 
ned in the canon’s motives for recognizing the prerogatives of honour to 
the Bishop of Constantinople. It thus emerges that: 

a) The prerogatives of the Bishop of Rome do not proceed from div- 
ine right, but are a purely ecclesiastical institution, moulded by custom 
and invested with authority by the Fathers: ézodeddxact ta neecfeia, de- 
clares the canon. This canonical formula can have no connection with any 
particular council, but expresses the totality of the prenicene tradition 
which recognized the Church of Rome as occupying a special place in 
the Christian oecumene. ? 

b) Apart from its unquestionably possessing great moral authority 
in the Church, political reasons also contributed to the moulding of Ro- 
me’s primacy: 6:4 v6 Baotdedety tiv addy éxetyny (because it was an imper- 
ial seat). 

c) For these reasons, the Fathers of Chalcedon judged that it was 
essential to bestow the same prerogatives upon New Rome as well, since 
it was honoured like the Elder Rome with the Court and the Senate, so 
that it should also be exhalted like the Elder Rome in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. 3 


4. J. MEYENDOnFY, op. cit., p. 67. 

2. Ibid. p. 54. 

3. How are we to explain the apparent contradiction between the argument 
contained in canon 28 and the generally effusive expressions — particularly marked 
in the letter sent by the council fathers to Pope Leo — employed by the Easterners 
towards the Pope throughout the council and in the correspondence conducted subse- 
quently, where they recognize his special authority, above all in questions of faith? 
They were probably attempting by the use of tactful, diplomatic language of great 
subtlety and flexibility to bend the West’s resistance, accomodating the situation 
and the circumstances, yet without deviating in the slightest from the fundamental 
substance of the resolutions of the council, distinguishing between Rome’s special, 
moral authority, acquired as a result of its Apostolic foundation, and the jurisdictional 
power it was recognized as having by virtue of being the church of the capital of the 
Empire. Rome’s primacy was disputed because it was at the same time the first city 
of the Empire and the Church of the Apostles Peter and Paul. It was because of 
Rome’s special authority deriving from this double title that its prerogatives were 
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The Fathers of Chalcedon determined the rank and honour of the 
throne of Constantinople, recognizing, that is, that the throne had “‘pre- 
rogatives equal to those of the Bishop of Rome.’’ They laid down in canon 
twenty eight his proper area, jurisdiction and power, subordinating the 
three large exarchates of the Empire—Pontus, Asia and Thrace—to his 
administration and pastoral care. 

Admittedly the canon in principle only speaks about consecrating 
metropolitans, not of general sovereign power. In his commentary on ca- 
non twenty eight, Zonaras goes so far as to write: 


So that those holy Fathers should not be thought to assign everything invo- 
lving consecrations to the authority of the Bishop of Constantinople (so that he 
could legally do in ordinations whatever he liked) they laid down that only the 
metropolitans of the afore-mentioned dioceses are ordained by him,... and 
each metropolitan with the bishops of his province consecrates the bishops of 
the province, just as is declared plainly by the holy canons. ? 


Yet it must not be forgotten that in the thought of the period, sov- 
ereign power was connected with the right of consecration.* The Me- 
tropolitans of Caesarea, Ephesus and Heraclea are not referred to spe- 
cifically, but are counted among the metropolitans in general. It must 
also be remembered that as far as consecrating the bishops of the province 
was concerned, procedure varied from place to place. ? Thus, in the Chur- 
ch of Constantinople, according to canon twenty eight, the bishops of 
the province were not consecrated by the Bishop of Constantinople. In 
the Churches of Rome and Alexandria, however, another situation pre- 
vailed. In Europe, the position of metropolitan was created much later, 
and in Egypt, according to the prevailing opinion at least, the Bishop 
of Alexandria had for a long time been the sole real metropolitan who 


recognized by the council. The Council of Chalcedon stressed one of these two factors, 
the secular, “because that city is sovereign,” and described it not merely as ‘‘the 
elder” but as the “imperial” city. The council left Rome’s moral authority deriving 
from its Apostolic foundation to be understood” (Meyenborrr, op. cit., p. 72. I. 
PaNaGuHiotipeEs, op. cit., 1954, 511). 

41. G. Ruaures and M. Porues, op. cit., II, 283. 

2. Commenting on canon six of the Council of Nicaea, Zonaras writes: “It is so 
anxious that the bishops should hold sway in their provinces that it provides that 
there should be no place for ecclesiastical administration without them; the greatest 
and most important aspect of this is the consecration of the bishops” (G. RuaLies 
and M. Portes, op. cit., II, p. 129. Cf. Paerpas, op. cit., pp. 50, 232 and 242). 

3. Pueipas, op. cit., p. 255, 
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consecrated the bishops.1 Once acquired, these prerogatives were cer- 
tainly not abolished by the introduction of the office of metropolitan. 

Events in Constantinople, Antioch and Jerusalem took a quite diff- 
erent turn. In these churches the metropolitical system preceded the 
patriarchal, and thus the rights of the metropolitan to consecrate the 
bishops of his province were retained, although it should be borne in mind 
that, for a period of sixty or seventy years, the Bishop of Constantinople 
consecrated the bishops of these dioceses as well, as Anatolius of Con- 
stantinople writes in his reply to Pope Leo. ? 

Canon twenty eight also enacted: 


#rt 88 xal tobe av toig BapBapixate émioxdmoug tév mpocipnuéven Stotxnocay 
yetpotovetaba. Srd tol rpceipnucvou c&yrwtdétov Badvou tig xerde thy Kavotavtivod- 
moat &ytatétns sxndyatac. 


What was meant by this section, which has attracted so many diff- 
erent judgements and commentaries from scholars? Does the expression 
é» toig BagBagioics denote geographical area, or the peoples concerned? 

In an article published in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
Troitsky supports the view that if the word SdeBagog in canon twenty eight 
indicates a geographical area in relation to the frontiers of the Empire, 
then it must be accepted that the Council of Chalcedon entrusted all 
the regions beyond the borders of the Byzantine Empire to the throne of 
Constantinople. If, on the other hand, the word is an ethnological term 
and means simply non-Greeks who have been converted to Christiani- 
nity, then the throne of Constantinople’s prerogative over the diaspora 
which lies beyond the limits of the Orthodox autocephalous churches lo- 
ses its basis. ° 

Troitsky takes Béofagos here as an ethnological rather than a geo- 
graphical term, because of: a) the clear sense of the word, b) its context, 
c) canon two of Constantinople, d) the authority of the canonists, and 
e) historical data. 

He deals with these as follows: 

1. The word BégBagos in the New Testament means anyone not speak- 

ing the official Greek or Latin tongue, irrespective of whether he lived 


4. E. Scuwartz, ‘Zur Geschichte des Athanasius,’ in Nachr, Gott. 1V, 1905, 
482. Cf. Herman in Grillmeier-Bacht, op. cit., I], 474. 

2. 8. Meuias, op. cit., I, p. 26. 

8. S. Trorrsxy, ‘O granitsach rasprostranenija prava viasti Konstantino- 
polskoj Patriarchii na “diaspora”,’ in Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, XI, 1947 
34-45. 
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inside or out of the Roman Empire. St. Paul writes to the Corinthians: 
“Tf I do not know the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him who speaks 
a barbarian, and he who speaks shall be a barbarian to me.” ! He ad- 
dresses Greeks and barbarians without going beyond the borders of the 
Roman Empire. 2? Although they were Roman citizens, the inhabitants 
of Malta are called barbarians in Acts,? simply because they spoke an- 
other language. 

Much later, the word is used to denote foreigners, and the canonical 
code uses the word to describe foreigners living both outside the Empire 4 
and in it.5 The word fépPagos, or Bagfagixdy, as against “EAAnvixdy, is 
used for the barbarian states, evidently extending beyond the Roman Em- 
pire. The term is used in this sense in the fifty-second canon of the Coun- 
cil of Carthage, where it is said that there was no synod in Mauritania, 
because this province lay beyond the borders of Africa with its frontiers 
at the beginning of barbarian territory: 61a. t6 sig ta téAy ths? Apoiniis net- 
obat adry nai dt tH BapBaging nagdxerra.® So the word fagBaguxdy in 
the canons means a country governed by barbarians. If canon twenty eight 
bad in mind such an area, it would have used the expression é t BapBa- 
ecx@, while in fact it used the expression é» tots BagBagixoic. Consequently 
it was referring not to barbarian areas, but to barbarians probably living 
within the confines of the Empire. 

2. Only the adjective Bdgfagoc appears in canon twenty eight, 
without the noun it qualifies. Yet if we bear in mind the affiliations of 
canon twenty eight with canon two of Constantinople, which is mentioned 
at the start of the Chaleedonian canon, and consider that in canon two 
of Constantinople there appear the words év toicg BagBaginoicg &veot— 
among the barbarian peoples—we must assume that the word 2vn— 
peoples—is to be understood in canon twenty eight. 

3. Canon twenty eight does not speak about barbarian peoples in 
general, but only about particular barbarians, those of the ‘‘afore-said 
dioceses among the harbarians;” that is to say those living within the 
dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace. These three dioceses were within 


4. I Cor. XIV, 14. 

2. Rom. I, 14. 

3. Acts XXVIII, 2-4. 

4. Cod. Just. XI, 36. St. Basiz, Can. 35. 

5. Canon 8 of the Council in Trullo. Epistle to Diognetus, V, 4. SocRaATEs, op. 
cit., XV, 37. 

6. G. Ruatues and M. Pores, op. cit., IT, p. 480. 
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the boundaries of the Empire, although they conducted missions beyond 
the borders and had provinces there. This canon is clearly not, therefore, 
speaking about the frontiers of the Empire, but rather makes subject 
to Constantinople the bishops of the barbarians living within the limits 
of the three dioceses, irrespective of whether or not the barbarians con- 
cerned were within the Empire. Given that the organization of missions 
was usually the function of the central administration, and that the sub- 
jection of the three lesser dioceses invested the Constantinopolitan bishop 
with central power, the organization of missions in the dtaspora of the 
three dioceses was consequently given to him. 

4. All the Byzantine canonists, Aristenus, Zonaras, Balsamon and 
Blastaris, understood the word BagPagixots to mean the barbarian peoples, 
and only those who were subject to the jurisdiction of the three dioceses. 
They underline that the canon did not put barbarian peoples of other 
neighbouring provinces under Constantinople’s jurisdiction, but left them, 
as before, under the jurisdiction of the other orthodox churches. From 
this it becomes clear that the ancient, authoritative interpreters of the 
canons confirm that Chalcedon gave the Bishop of Constantinople the 
prerogative over the diaspora that had hitherto belonged to the dioceses 
of Asia, Pontus and Thrace. In canon twenty eight, the Church of Con- 
stantinople acquired the diaspora and the right to send bishops into the 
diaspora belonging to these dioceses. 

5. History shows that when canon twenty eight placed the three 
dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace with their diaspora under Constan- 
tinople’s jurisdiction it did not circumscribe the prerogatives of the other 
autocephalous churches which had some specific jurisdiction over the 
barbarians of the diaspora. Thus the Church of Rome sent bishops all 
over Europe—apart from Thrace—, the Church of Alexandria dispatched 
bishops to the cities of Southern Egypt, and the Church of Antioch to 
the East, to Georgia, Persia, Armenia and Mesopotamia, while, for a long 
time after the council, the Bishop of Constantinople’s jurisdiction remained 
within the limits which had contained the dioceses of Pontus, Asia and 
Thrace at the time of the council. } 

We can reply to these points as follows: 

1. Troitsky accepts that defagos or PagBagexdy in the canons is a 
geographical term and means an area governed by barbarians—in other 
words, the barbarian states stretching beyond the frontiers of the Roman 


1. S. Troitsky, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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Empire—, and that it is clearly used in this sense in canon fifty two of 
Carthage: dea v6 cig ta téAn rijc ’Aqorxiic xeicbas adbriy xat dtc tH BaeBage- 
x@ nagdxertat. However, he curiously thinks that the same word when used 
in the plural, as in canon twenty eight, is an ethnological term. 

This is probably a linguistic slip made as a result of an inadequate 
grasp of the Greek language, which has no such confusion of meaning 
when the same word changes from singular to plural, as in the case in 
point. It is the basic sense of the word or expression which counts, and 
this is not affected by whether it is used in the singular or plural. If zo 
BapBagexdy is a geographical term in the singular, it is the same 
in the plural. If it is ethnological in the singular, it remains so in 
the plural. While it can be geographical in meaning in one context and 
ethnological in another, it will keep the same meaning, whether it is in 
the singular or the plural. As Troitsky accepts that 16 BagBagexdy is to be 
understood geographically in the canons, it is unreasonable of him to deny 
that the same word has the same meaning simply because it is used in 
the plural. A striking demonstration of this is Zonaras’ interpretation, 
which is cited by Troitsky to support his argument that the meaning of 
the word alters in the plural: } Mave:tavia xeitar cig ra tédy rijs” Averxie, 
xai tois BaeBaetxoics maganettar. } 

2. If we bear in mind that only the adjective BagPagixoic is to be 
found in canon twenty eight, and not the noun, and that there is a close 
connection between this canon and canon two of Constantinople, where 
the expression év toi¢ PagBagixoic 20veot appears (canon twenty eight re- 
fers to canon two of Constantinople) it appears that the word 2@veot is to 
be understood in the Chalcedonian canon. 

Yet if this is the intention, there is no reason why the compilers of 
the canon should have omitted the noun, since it is known that the terms 
BagBagix® and PaeBagixoic are customarily used without qualification. 
Further, if some defining noun is to be inferred, why should it be éveot 
and not égeot? It is true that the canon of 381 uses the expression éy totic 
BapBaginoic éveor, yet how should the term voc be understood here? 

a) In the thirty-fourth Apostolic canon we read: tots émoxdxovc 
Exdatov rove eidévar yor) vév év adroic xgdrov, According to nearly all 
scholars 26v0¢ here means ecclesia stical area or province—in other words 
it indicates a place. 

b) St. John Chrysostom in his eleventh homily on the Epistle to 


4. G. Ruauves and M. Porzes, op. cit., II, p. 431. 
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the Ephesians refers to megiodevrai and evayyedtotai who did not havea 
fixed area for their evangelical activity, but were continually moving from 
place to place, and goes on to speak of pastors and teachers tots éAduAn- 
oor éusciotevopévovg éOvoc. €6v0¢ here refers to a place. } 

c) Socrates in his Ecclesiastical History refers to IAAvguiv 20 mea- 
ning provinces of Illyria. # 

d) Sozomen uses it in the same sense: ta dé zag’ éxdotny cvuBaivor- 
ta tv tod 2v0vg odvodov... and elsewhere dixactdc elvat todg dabd¢ do- 
Edlovrac &v rh eOver entandnove nai éx tév néhac énapyidy. * 

e) The word must also be taken to have this sense in canon two of 
Constantinople, which mentions those churches in barbarian areas out- 
side the Empire, 4 in other words churches among peoples as yet un- 
christianized, possessing barbarous customs, unacquainted with either 
the Greek language or Greek civilization “where perhaps there are not 
many bishops, insufficient for a synod,’® so that their affairs could 
be administered by the local synod as the Council of Nicaea prescribed. 
The Fathers of Constantinople supplemented canons six and seven of 
Nicaea, which fixed the areas which were to be under the Bishops of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, by forbidding these bishops and 
those bishops of the dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace who remained 
outside the jurisdiction of these thrones and administered their churches 
autonomously from having any jurisdiction beyond the provinces belong- 
ing to them, or from travelling to churches beyond the borders of their 
jurisdiction. One exception was made for the churches of God é toi¢ Bag- 
Bagtxotcs #veow, the needs of which were henceforth to be provided for 
“according to the custom of the Fathers which has prevailed,” in other 
words the council allows as an exception and by way of oeconomy when 
necessary, even if it is against the canons, the bishops there to go from 
one area to another, so as to strengthen those accepting the faith, as 
Zonaras and Balsamon point out. ® 


1. PG LXII, 82 b. 

2. Socrates, Ecel. Hist. V, 6, PG XLVII, 572. 

3. Sozomen, Eccl, Hist. VII, 9, PG XLVII, 1436. 

4. C. Herece and H. Lecuenceg, op. cit., I, p. 24. L. Ducnesne, op. cit., 
IT, p. 457. 

5. G. Ruauues and M. Potves, op. cit., II, p. 170. 

6. G. Ruatzes and M. Portves, op. cit., II, pp. 170-171. 

Some of the Russian canon lawyers (such as Troitsky, Polsky and others) wrongly 

believe that the last paragraph of the second canon of the Council of Constantinople 
allows free missionary activity to all the churches in any area, in accordance with Christ’s 
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Canon eight of the Council of Ephesus repeats this prohibition: 


So that none of the most religious bishops may invade another province 
which was not originally under his hand or that of his predecessor. But if any 
has so invaded, and has put it by force under himself, he is to restore it. 1 


command. Even if we overlook the fact that this canon’s special provision dealing with 
“the churches of God which are among the barbarians” was amended by canon 28 
of Chalcedon, which made all these churches subject to the Bishop of Constantinople, 
this paragraph still lends not the slightest support to the view that all the churches 
have such a prerogative. According to Zonaras and Balsamon, the canon does not 
provide all bishops irrespectively with the right of operating extra-territorially in 
the “churches that are among the barbarians.” The right is given to the bishops that 
are there in those churches, according to Zonaras; in other words to those who have 
their bishoprics in those areas, and according to Balsamon this is a privilege granted 
in spite of the canons, as an exception and oeconomy in extreme cases. 

These scholars start from what they see as the simple, unobjectionable and in- 
controvertible hypothesis that ‘the autocephalous national churches are obliged to 
set up missions, parishes and provinces outside their jurisdictional areas at their 
discretion, under their immediate direction and in the territories of other orthodox 
churches, with their permission” (M. Potsky, ‘H xavomx) Odor tig dvwtdrns éxxAn- 
atactixis deyiic év ty Lopitxy Pwooig xai t@ skurepexdd, 1948, 185), a hypothesis 
which is in reality a direct contradiction of the oecumenical tradition of the Church. 
They do not have the courage to confess that they are led willy-nilly to the 
absurd conclusion that each autocephalous and national church is merely an exte- 
nsion of the nation, or rather of the state. Nor do they admit that they believe 
that church organization is based not on the principle of the local church, but on 
national principles; that the Orthodox Church is in their view a federation or 
mere association of national churches whose mutual relations are understood by 
analogy with the relations between sovereign states; i.e. based on the principles of 
“non-intervention,” of the “defence of sovereign rights” etc. and on the theory thata 
subject of any state preserves his citizenship when he is outside his state. Consequent- 
ly the members of each national church, wherever they may be, are subject to their 
own church alone, by analogy with the tenets of international law. However, as A. 
Schmemann rightly points out, the Church is not a federation of “independent units” 
but an organization both human and divine, based on the sharing of all its members 
in Christ Jesus. Its unity comes from above, from Christ, not from below, from men. 
The present spectacle of autocephaly is regrettable, construed and conceived as it is 
purely from a legal point of view, as an arrogant means of self-centredness on the part 
of independently orientated churches. Even more regrettable is the fact that the 
principles of international law are invoked and applied in the relations between 
churches, rather than the holy canons. All this bears witness to the gradual transfor- 
mation of purely ecclesiastical ideas into secular, national forms by making eccle- 
siastical theory subject to national values (A. ScHemann, ‘Tserkov i tserkovnoje 
oustrojstvo,’ in Messager de l’Exarchat du Patriarche russe en Europe occidentale 
XVII, March 1949, 15), 

4. G. Ruatves and M. Porues, op. cit., II, p. 203. 
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At the Council of Ephesus, an oral declaration was made by the bi- 
shops of Cyprus, and a written protest was submitted against the Bishop 
of Antioch, who, on the basis of the secular dependence of the island upon 
Antioch, held consecrations there, thus violating Cyprus’ ancient right 
of freely electing and appointing its bishops. To right these grievances, 
the Fathers of the Council of Ephesus safeguarded the independence of 
the Church of Cyprus, and issued this prohibition, so as to prevent simi- 
lar uncanonical extraterritorial acts. + 


1. Meletius Metaxakes, Patriarch of Alexandria, made use of these two canons 
when he censured the bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church in Exile for having 
become involved in episcopal jurisdictions lying outside the boundaries of the Ru- 
ssian Church. His letter of 22nd June/5th July, 1927 (no. 1551) to Metropolitan 
Antony and his group of bishops, published in JIdvrawog 1927, pp. 514-516, is here 
translated in its entirety, because of its exceptional importance: 

“Meztetius, by the Grace of God Pope and Patriarch of the Great City of A- 

lexandria and of all the land of Egypt, 

“To His Eminence Antony, Metropolitan of Kiev and to the Russian bishops 

who are with him, greetings in the Lord. 

“Considering the letters and encyclicals of the 28th of August 1926 of Your Emi- 
nence and the bishops who are with you in Karlovci, which refer to your dispute 
with the Most Reverend Metropolitan Evlogi who is now living in Paris, and bearing 
in mind the measures you have taken against him, and also taking into consideration 
both the letters of the Most Reverend Metropolitan Evlogi himself, who submitted 
the matter to our judgement, and the letters of other Russian bishops on the same 
question, we submitted all of them to deliberation in our holy synod. Ke2ping the 
holy canons before our eyes as a criterion provided by God, we applied ourselves 
to settle these two questions: 

“4, What, on the criterion of the Apostolic and conciliar canons, is your position 
as Russian bishops meeting at Karlovci and purporting to be a synod administering 
Russian Orthodox Christians throughout the world, beyond the frontiers of Russia? 

“2. What is the canonical authority of the administrative and judicial deci- 
sions you took concerning Metropolitan Evlogi? 

“Since 1919, the Holy Church of Christ in Russia has with God’s permission lived 
a truly tragic life, as a result of which many of its pastors have been separated from 
their flocks and been persecuted, and are now outside the boundaries not just of 
their provinces but of the Russian Church. After a number of halts in various places, 
where they experienced examples of brotherly sympathy from their fellow bishops 
and brothers in Christ, they took refuge abroad. They finally came together in Kar- 
lovei in Jugoslavia, in territory under the canonical jurisdiction of His Beatitude 
the Patriarch of Serbia. At the start you presented yourselves in the form of an episco- 
pal assembly, but gradually you developed into an episcopal synod of the Russian 
Church beyond the borders of Russia. 

“But, beloved brethren, is an orthodox church ‘beyond the borders,’ with a 
synod to administer it, conceivable? Where in the canons did you read the term 
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When the Council of Chalcedon outlined Constantinople’s jurisdi- 
ctional limits, it put under his control the formerly autonomous dioce- 


Unegdguos éxxdnola (church beyond the borders) in the sense in which you use it? 
Because from the canons and the long practice of the Church we are only aware of 
the term égta éxxAnovwwv (boundaries of churches) and of commands of inspired fathers 
‘not to remove eternal boundaries set by our fathers,’ and of threats in the holy 
canons against those who dare ‘to perform ordinations beyond their own bounda- 
ries’ (35th Apostolic canon). 

“The term ‘church beyond the borders’ certainly appears in the canons, but only 
to condemn your innovation, as we read in the second canon of the second Oecume- 
nical Council: 

“*The bishops outside a diocese must not enter churches beyond their borders 
... Bishops are not to go beyond their diocese to perform ordinations or any other 
ecclesiastical functions. Observing the afore-mentioned canon which refers to the 
dioceses, it is evident that the synod of the province administers each province, as 
was fixed at Nicaea.’ This canon prevents you as bishops of the Church in Russia 
from intervening as a canonical synod in episcopal jurisdictions lying beyond the 
borders of your church. 

“Nowhere in ecclesiastical history can we find mention of bishops who no longer 
have episcopal functions — which is precisely the canonical position of all of you 
Russian bishops assembled at Karlovci — coming together to form an ecclesiastical 
authority. The 16th canon of the Council of Antioch prevents such bishops, on pain 
of being unfrocked, from encroaching upon episcopal prerogatives ‘without a proper 
synod.’ Yet you have awarded synodical powers to yourselves. Even the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Antioch and the others are only held to exercise what pertains 
to their power within the boundaries of their jurisdiction, defined geographically. 
Yet you, bishops who no longer have episcopal functions, have prescribed for your- 
selves a synodical jurisdiction extending over five continents. 

“We hear that to support your innovation you invoke the 39th canon of the sixth 
Oecumenical Council. But does it really support you? In this canon, the Archbishop 
of Cyprus John had during the reign of Justinian I] abandoned his province because 
of barbarian incursions and had fled with his people to the shores of the Hellespont. 
And since the third Oecumenical Council had recognized that he was privileged with 
being autocephalous, he considered he was entitled to keep his autocephaly even in 
exile. But the Fathers of the Oecumenical Council held a very strict view of the 
geographical boundaries of each church and for this reason they ceded John a specific 
area in which to exercise his power, and obliged the Metropolitan of Cyzicus who had 
formerly held jurisdiction over the area ‘to be subject to the President of the afore- 
mentioned Justinianopolis, following all the other bishops under the said God-beloved 
Archbishop John.’ The canon is clearly seeking to preserve the autocephaly of the 
entirely expatriate Church of Cyprus. This is however entirely different from the 
situation of those in Karlovci, who were not exiled as the Synod of Russia, nor is 
their pastoral mission directed towards the entire clergy and people of the Church 
in Russia. Yet apart from this, even if there were a case here for applying this canon, 
it ought to have been applied in its own spirit. That is to say the Patriarch of Serbia 
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ces of Pontus, Asia and Thrace. The council also gave Constantinople 
jurisdiction over the churches which it distinguished with the general 
term éy toig BagBagexoic, without the specific 2veor, thus aiming to indi- 
cate broadly all the barbarian churches lying beyond the frontiers of the 
Empire. 1 


could have provided Metropolitan Antony of Kiev with the whole of Sirmia including 
its capital Karlovei, so as to establish there, by a decision of his synod, the Russian 
bishops who no longer have episcopal functions together with the clergy and people 
exiled from Russia, and so as to organize them into a ‘provincial’ synod subject to 
himself, restricting their activity to this local jurisdiction within the boundaries of 
the Serbian Church. 

“Thus, brethren, according to the canons and ancient practice, your assembly 
has no status, and you must yourselves dissolve it as a demonstration of respect 
for the Orthodox system of church government which has prevailed throughout the 
centuries, which when it is disturbed causes everything to become confusion and 
disorder, and ‘a shaking of the head amongst the people.’ For if we recognize a ‘Rus- 
sian Church beyond the borders’ of Russia — in exile, in other words — we must also 
recognize a Greek Church in exile, a Serbian Church in exile, a Rumanian, an Albanian, 
a Syrian, a Polish, a Ukrainian, a Palestinian and an Egyptian — in fact churches in 
exile beyond their borders wherever there are churches within their borders. Noone 
can deny that this would be a disaster for Orthodoxy. 

“Given all this, we have deliberated on your letters and those of Eviogi with our 
holy synod, and placing the interests of the whole Church above any persons or 
parties, we have resolved the following, which we communicate to you and Eviogi: 

“4. The so-called ‘Episcopal Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church in Exile’ 
established in Karlovci by Metropolitan Antony of Kiev is uncanonical, as it con- 
travenes the Apostolic and conciliar canons and the practice of the Church. 

“2, His Beatitude the Patriarch of Serbia is entitled to recognize the Russian 
metropolitans and bishops as having the right to teach and celebrate within Serbian 
territory, but there alone. 

“3. (These bishops) have no power to consecrate or install bishops in the barba- 
rian lands or in general outside Russia in provinces canonically subject to the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate such as Europe, where there is already a legally established 
canonical episcopal authority. 

“4, (The so-called synod) has no right to call the Metropolitan Eviogi to defend 
himself, or to try or condemn him. He is subject to the synod of the area (where he 
is residing). 

“Metropolitan Evlogi was installed uncanonically in Paris, where another Ortho- 
dox bishop was already canonically installed. 

“This is what we have decided; may the Grace of the Holy Ghost enlighten you 
and guide you in the way of ecclesiastical order, 

“Your brother in Christ, (Meletius) of Alexandria.” 

1. Du Canee, Glossarium pp. 175-176. EB. A. Sopwoczes, ‘BapBaprxdy,’ in 
Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine periods, Boston 1870. J. C. Suicent, ‘Bép- 
Gxpoc’ in Thesaurus ecclesiasticus, 1, ed. ILI, 1746, who says that “canon 28 of Chal- 
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3. In canon twenty eight of Chalcedon, after the phrase tods év roic 
BagBagixoic éntoxdnove, the words tév zg0eenuever Stotxijcew@y iminediate- 
ly follow. Troitsky concludes from this that even if it is still supposed 
that BagBagixoic is topographical and means an area occupied by barba- 
rians, the sense is restricted to an area subject to the jurisdiction of the 
three dioceses. 

Yet what connection is there between the words tér xooeienpérey 
dtocxyjoemy and the preceding phrase todg & tots BaoPagixoic émuoxdanovg? 
Is it connected with tots BagBagixotc or with éxtaxdnovg? There is no doubt 
whatsoever that it is to be taken with éxtoxdnovc. If the opposite were 
true, the word étoxdnovg would have to precede PagPagexoic. 

In any case, with whichever word the phrase is taken, and however 
the churches mentioned be understood—either as lying beyond the bound- 
aries of the three dioceses, or consisting of the diaspora within them—the 
canon is clearly referring to churches beyond the frontiers of the Empire. 
It says: 


&r. BE ual tobe ev totic PapBapixote emcaxdmoug t&v Tpoctonuévwy Stomyjocwv 
yetpotovetabar bb tod mpostpnuévov dyrat&tov Oodvou tic xaTd Thy Keovotavtivoi- 
TOAW kytotatys éxxAnstas. 


Constantinople was thus not to consecrate the bishops in the barbar- 
ian areas within the three dioceses, but those beyond their borders, be- 
cause if these bishops of the barbarian areas or peoples were within the 
territory of the three dioceses, then the canon unquestionably prescribes 
that the metropolitans of the dioceses and not the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople had the prerogative of consecrating them. Under the canon, 
Constantinople only consecrated the metropolitans of these three dioc- 
eses, and it was the metropolitan together with the bishops of his provin- 
ce who consecrated new bishops for that provinee,‘‘as has been declared 
by the holy canons’—as defined, in other words, by eanon four of 
Nicaea. 

4. In fact, the Byzantine canonists and some of the modern canon 
lawyers such as N. Milas and Thomassin take the term fagfagixoic to 
mean the barbarian peoples, and of them only those subject to the juris- 


cedon’s expression in barbarico episcopi (ol év toig BagBaprxoic émloxonor) means 
those bishops who are situated in the country or territory of the barbarians.” The 
Pedalion, 1957, p. 209 says: “but also the bishops who are in the barbarian places 
adjacent to the said dioceses . . .” (Pedalion), 1789, p. 105. Kornmtsasa: ‘Takojdei su- 
stsii v varvarskih zenliah episcopi.’ 
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diction of the three dioceses. We should, however, remember firstly that 
most modern historians take the word fdePagoc to designate area, and 
secondly the justification made by the Byzantine canonists to explain their 
restricted interpretation: Zonaras stresses: “The other dioceses, i.e. Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, Hellas and Peloponese, and what is called Epirus 
and I!lyricum, were then subject to the Bishop of Old Rome.” ! Ariste- 
nus writes: ‘‘The administration of Macedonia, Illyria, Thessaly, Attica, 
Peloponese and the whole of Epirus were then subject to the Bishop of 
Rome. ? 

In canon twenty eight, the Council of Chalcedon placed the three 
dioceses of Pontus, Asia and Thrace and their diaspora under the Bishop 
of Constantinople, but certainly did not restrict the prerogatives of the 
other autocephalous churches. Prerogatives were granted to the throne 
of Constantinople, not so that he might encroach upon other bishops’ 
ecclesiastical spheres and jurisdiction, but so that he should be entitled 
to consecrate bishops in all the then barbarian areas of Central and Nor- 
thern Europe, as far as Rome’s jurisdictional limits. 

I shall sum up my treatment of Chalcedon’s canonical legacy by 
concluding that the canons promulgated by the council prove the foll- 
owing: 

a) The Church of Constantinople held first place ecclesiastically 
in the East, and its administrative and judicial jurisdiction was very broad 
and continued to expand. 

b) All areas lying outside the limits of any specific ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction are subject ecclesiastically to the Bishop of Constantinople. 

c) In this capacity, the throne of Constantinople hears appeals even 
from clergy belonging to ecclesiastical regions beyond its jurisdictional 
area. ® 

The Chaleedonian enactments were ratified by the sixth Oecumeni- 
cal Council, the Council in Trullo of 680-1, which in its thirty-sixth 
canon prescribed: 


4. G. Raaues and M. Potzes, op. cit., 11, pp. 283-284. 

2. Ibid. II, 286. 

3. Gennanius of Heliopolis and Thira, ‘Te taltepe Sixxrdyate so Olxoupevt- 
x05 Ilatpiepyelou xal } Oéorg oirod Evavt: talv dkwv "OpboddEwv "Exxdnaidy,’ "Og- 
Oodofla 1931, 404. C. Hereve and H. Lecrercg, op. cit., I, p. 524. M. Juciz op. 
cit., p. 20. L. Ducuesne, op. cit., I], p. 437, Hreromoine Pierre, ‘Notes d’ecclé- 
Siologie orthodoxe,’ in Jrenikon 1933, 124. A. VasiLizv, History of the Byzantine 
Empire, p. 106. Tu. Uspensxy, Byzantine Empire I, 176 (in Russian). Archim. 
Kaxuistos, ‘O Ogdvog Kwvoravtwornddews xai ta dtxaa xai xpordsua adtob, X, 15- 


*Avaveotpevot ta rad tév éxatov 
nevtyxovte &ylav ratépewv, tév ev TF 
Geopurdure tatty Baorrld: méAet cuv~ 
edBdvtwv xal tév EEaxoclov tordxovta 
zév ev Xadxyddvi cuvabporabévtav, vo- 
LobemBévtax, date tov Kavavavtivov- 
mdrews Opdvov tay Lowy drokabety mpe- 
aBelwv tod tig mpeaButépas ‘Pang Opd- 
vou xat év Toic éxxdnotaatinols, dig e- 
nelvov, ueyarlvecOa: kpxypact, Sedte- 
pov per’ 2xeivov bndpyovta, p20’ dv 6 tH 
*AreEavipdéwy peyarordrcos dptOuelate 
Opdvos, elta 6 ’Avtioyeluc, nat were tob- 
tov, 6 tig ‘lepocoduptéey méAgcc. 2 
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Renewing the decrees of the 
hundred and fifty holy Fathers who 
met in this God-protected and 
imperial city and of the six hundred 
and thirty who met in Chalcedon, 
we prescribe that the throne of 
Constantinople is to enjoy preroga- 
tives equal to those of the throne 
of Old Rome and that it is to be 
magnified like the latter in eccle- 
siastical matters as it is second 
after the Roman throne. After 
Constantinople is to be numbered 
the throne of the great city of the 


Alexandrians, then the throne of 
Antioch, and after the latter throne 
the throne of the city of the Jeru- 
salemites. 


This canon elucidates only the privileges of the throne of Constan- 
tinople as against those of the Bishop of Rome. It is less specific about 
the other thrones (witness the last sentence). It is thus clear that the coun- 
cil wished to specify some special, greater prerogatives for the thrones 
of Rome and New Rome as against the others. The canon does not mention 
anything about the three thrones of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem 
being equal to Rome and Constantinople. Neither does it mention their 
jurisdictional dependence upon Rome or Constantinople, nor the de facto 
subordination of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem to the other two 
thrones. The canon simply fixes the privileges of Rome and Constanti- 
nople, basing these on the political importance of the two cities. Only on 
this basis should the see of Jerusalem occupy the last position, Antioch 
the fourth and Alexandria the third. On this basis, it becomes irrelevant 
whether Jerusalem has a claim to be recognized as the capital of Christen- 
dom by virtue of having been the centre of Christ’s life and activity, or 
whether Antioch can make a claim to be the second city after Jerusalem 
because of the antiquity of the Christian Church there, and because the 
first chief of the Apostles actively participated in its life. When the canon 
lists the sees, it begins with Rome as the old capital of the Empire, which 


1. G. Ruatves and M. Porues, op. cit., II, p. 387. The 28th canon’s theories 
on the prerogatives of honour were indirectly accepted by the Council of Constanti- 
nople of 869-870 and by the council which met in the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople 
in 879, in the presence of Papal Legates. 
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is followed by Constantinople as the new capital, followed by Alexandria 
in third position, placed above all others because of the great importance 
of the city. In the same way, the canon preserves the order of numbering 
and relative importance of the older or patriarchal thrones fixed by Chalce- 
don by confirming the privileges of the Constantinopolitan throne in relation 
to those of Rome. It distinguishes these two sees from the other three in 
the influence they wield in Church affairs. It does not, however, make the 
other patriarchal thrones subject to them, but places the three over the 
other thrones of the Christian Church in the same way. The theory express- 
ed in canon thirty six of the Council in Trullo about the order of number- 
ing the five patriarchal thrones in the Christian Church is in fact the 
canonical principle behind the status of the bishops concerned. According 
to this principle, the Bishops of Rome and Constantinople, ranking equal 
as far as the privileges of their thrones are concerned, appear as leading 
figures influential in matters of ecclesiastical administration. } 

Consequently the Council of Chalcedon in canon twenty eight does 
not—even in simpler terminology—merely reiterate the third canon of 
381, but legalizes and codifies a de facto existing ecclesiastical situation, 
giving it new meaning. That it was not in fact a mere ratification of can- 
on three of Constantinople is made clear by the modifications it puts 
forward: while canon three of Constantinople awards the Bishop 
of Constantinople zpeoBeta teuyjc,canon twenty eight omits the word t- 
#6 and awards the Bishop of Constantinople toa zgecPeia to those enjoy- 
ed by Rome; while the Constantinopolitan canon contains merely a 
hint of the political factor, Chalcedon mentions it quite specifically; 
finally, the Constantinopolitan canon stresses Constantinople’s moral 
supremacy, while canon twenty eight legally defines his patriarchal jur- 
isdiction over the churches of the three dioceses and amongst the barbar- 
ians. Canon twenty eight was not a mere ratification of canon three of 
381; it was the legal establishment of the Patriarchate of Constantinople; 
the precise legal recognition of its bishop as the first in the East and the 
second after Rome in the entire ecclesiastical hierarchy. * 

In spite of this innovation, the Council of Chalcedon did conform with 
the two earlier Oecumenical Councils of Nicaea and Constantinople in 
that it did not recognize the Apostolicity of the Church of Rome as giv- 


1. T. Barsov, ‘O kanonitseskoin elementje v tserkovnom oupravienii,” in 
Pravoslaynoje Obozrenije HI, 1882, 58-61. 
2. MoNnacnino, op. cit., 1952, 543-544. 
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ing it any prerogative over the other churches; Apostolicity only result~- 
ed in unofficial moral authority. 
Father Alexander Schmemann writes pertinently: 


The recognition of the primacy of the Church of Rome is a fact confessed 
by all the Fathers and all the councils. Only polemic can deny the historical 
reality that the West finds in the Apostle Peter and which the Hast also finds 
in the same way. For the East, however, the main consideration is the fact that 
“it is the imperial city;” political considerations, in other words, which the East 
applies equally to New Rome when it accords its bishop equality of honour with 
that of Old Rome. What has happened, however, is that Roman Catholic hi- 
storians and theologians have interpreted this witness differently, using legal 
definitions, while the Orthodox have systematically debased the value of these 
definitions. Orthodox theology is still awaiting a practical evaluation of the 
true place of Rome in the history of the first millenium; an evaluation com- 
pletely free from polemical and apologetic arguments. ? 


So Chalcedon’s innovation essentially lies in interpreting canon six 
of Nicaea, and it was this which brought about the whole familiar stru- 
ggle between East and West. It is to be greatly regretted that right from 
the start, as we have seen, the West reacted strongly against the authority 
of this canon, claiming that it overthrew the old ecclesiastical customs 
which were to remain unchanged for ever. Pope Leo supported this po- 
sition in a series of letters to Marcian, Pulcheria and Anatolius, even in- 
voking the theory of the Decretum Gelasianum on the order of the three 


1. A. Scumemann, ‘La notion de primauté dans l’ecclésiologie orthodoxe,’ 
in La primauté de Pierre dans V'Eglise orthodore, pp. 141, 142. The Archbishop of 
Thyatira comments on Father Schmemann’s opinion: “Unquestionably this point 
of view deserves close and careful study. Nevertheless, even though polemic has 
become involved in assessing the position of the Church of Rome amongst the hier- 
archs of the Church, not even the most indulgent student of the historical facts will 
be able to agree that the Church of Rome today occupies roughly the position allowed 
it in the hierarchical order of the Church by the history of the first Christian centuries. 
Proof of this can be seen in Gregory the Great’s protests to the bishops of the East 
over the use of the title oecumenical in reference to the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and in the way Pope Paul VI’s thought continually comes back to his infallibility 
and his position as ‘Bishop of the universal Church,’ successor of Peter and Vicar of 
Christ, so as to support absolute Papal authority, which is being assailed from all 
sides in the West. Further proof is to be found throughout the book of Cardinal 
Suenens, Corresponsibility in the Church. What other status do the bishops hold 
when one of them is the Bishop of the universal Church? Do they not become his 
assistants? Is this not what Pope Gregory the Great was fighting against?” (ATHE- 
nacoras, Archbishop of Thyatira and Great Britain, To ovvuned@uvov év ri Arouey- 
ae cijc °Exxdnolac, pp. 17-18). 
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Churches of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch as Apostolic sees. Neverthe- 
less, leo certainly recognized that Apostolicity from Peter, which he 
wished to make the sole criterion for primacy, was not conclusive for all. 
For this reason, he preferred not to base the crux of his argument on it. 1 

This opposition could not check the force of events. The Bishop of 
Constantinople had exercised from the end of the fourth century the power 
which canon twenty eight recognized as his legal prerogative with no 
opposition from anyone in the East, not even from the Bishops of Alex- 
andria or Antioch, whose prerogatives were significantly reduced during 
the course of the fifth and sixth centuries. Yet unhappily the gulf between 
the two sister churches continued to grow wider and fed the Christian 
world to irreparable disaster. Without question, the churches of the 
East concentrate their aspirations in New Rome, which has their support 
and inspires them in the hard struggles against heresy. * 


The Theory of the Pentarchy of Patriarchs. 


The canonical principle yiven expression in canons twenty eight 
of Chalcedon and thirty six of the Council in Trullo. and the privileged 
status they propound for the Bishop of Constantinople contradict, it has 
been suggested, the theory developed in the East of the pentarchy of 
patriarchs. 

The essence of this theory lies in the fact that all the four divisions 
of the civilized world are divided between the five patriarchs; in the Church 
of Christ’ there can be neither more nor less than five, just as there are 


4. As Meyendorff rightly points out, many of the Roman Catholic historians 
show the greatest possible objectivity on this point, and recognize this reserve on 
Pope Leo’s part (Juciz, op. cit., pp. 16-19. Wuyts, op. cit., Or. Chr. Per. 1951, 265- 
282. HERMAN in GRILLMEIER-Bacat, op. cit., 11, 459-489). They go as far as the point 
where we have to admit that either the Pope did not seea denial of the Roman primacy 
by divine right in the text of canon 28 (J ucie, p. 17), or that this denial had not really 
been implied in the canon (HERMAN, 470-472). Interestingly this latter view was 
put forward in Pope Pius XII’s encyclical Sempiternus rec of the 8th September 
4954: “... Ibidem nihil contra divinum juridictionis primatum, qui quidem pro ex- 
plerato habebatur, actum esset...” (in Herman, p. 467, n. 18). Leo’s position is 
in any case clear. Being conscious of the power he held from St. Peter, he did not 
wish to look for the origin of the Apostolic churches’ jurisdictional power other than 
in conciliar resolutions. Hence his insistence on the canons of Nicaea (MEYENDonrFF, 
op. cit., pp. 72-73). 

2, Poakes, op. cit., p. 105. 
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only five senses in the human body. Yet what is the origin of this theory ? 
This is a subject still being debated among scholars. 

Pheidas believes that the pentarchy of patriarchs was formed as an 
institution by the administrative resolutions of the Council of Chalcedon, 
on the basis of the principle that supra-metropolitical or patriarchal 
jurisdiction in the prerogative of consecrating and judging bishops could 
only be exercised canonically by those thrones which were canonically 
distinguished by special prerogatives of honour: in other words, Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. On the basis of this 
principle, custom had established the administrative jurisdiction of each 
of these thrones before Chalcedon, and this jurisdiction was even exer- 
cised in practice. As a result, the pentarchy did not run into serious diff- 
iculties when it was applied. In the Council of Chalcedon itself 
the pentarchy of patriarchs functioned in practice, because, although the 
council may have been convoked on the basis of the metropolitical system, 
it was made up and carried out its business on the basis of the patriarchal 
system, which was in the process of being formed. Thus members of the 
council sat on the right and left of the imperial representatives, in acc- 
ordance with their relation to the most important bishops and the 
position of the patriarch who customarily exercised administrative jurisdi- 
ction over them. * 

Yet there are those who point out that the canons of Chalcedon do 
not confront specifically the question of introducing a new institution 
into the Church’s administration, but rather regularize long existing pro- 
blems involving the extent of administrative jurisdiction of only soine of 
the thrones (Constantinople, Antioch and Jerusalem). 

There are scholars who maintain, on the other hand, that the rela- 
tion of Chalcedon’s canons to the pentarchy of patriarchs as an institu- 
tion must not be sought in the letter of the canons, but in the spirit pre- 
vailing when they were promulgated, which closely connects the pent- 
archy of patriarchs as an institution with the Council of Chalcedon. * 

I do not intend here to go into the details of the serious disagreements 
that exist on the premisses, on the way the pentarchy came about 
as an institution and on when this occurred, as it} would be far 
removed, I believe, from the purpose of this book. I shall restrict. myseif 


4. B. Pueipas, “Jotogexoxavorixd neopArjpara negi thy Aectoveylay roi Ocopod 
tis Hevcapyias tév Tatgiaeyav, p. 69. In this outstanding article, Pheidas analyses 
all the problems involved in the theory of the pentarchy. 

2. Vbid. p. 22. 
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to saying that in the view of most scholars—in particular Roman Catho- 
lic Church historians—the pentarchy was not born out of the historical 
needs of the Church, nor was it developed on the basis of ecclesiological 
or canonical criteria. It was rather introduced later, either as an Eastern 
reaction against Papal supremacy,/ or by Justinian, and was thus 
a creation of the state only later recognized by the Church and invested 
with canonical authority. # 

Even some Eastern Orthodox historians have arrived at an opinion 
similar to these. Stephanides writes: 


The theory that the five patriarchs form the supreme ecclesiastical authority 
was developed gradually from the sixth century onwards (from Justinian on- 
wards, that is) and tended to replace the importance of all the bishops with the 
importance of the five patriarchs. * 


Konidares accepts that: 


The pentarchy was completed by the elevation of the Bishop of Jerusalem 
as a fifth patriarch at Chalcedon. 4 


Chrysos maintains that: 


The theory of the five patriarchal thrones was certainly older. The Acta 
of the great councils of the fifth century show that the pentarchy was already 
part of the consciousness of the Church of the East. But Justinian transferred 
this theory from being customary law of ecclesiastical tradition to an institution 
of the Church {and of the State) and confirmed it as such with laws. Thus 
Justinian’s first proposal was also the first practical application by the state 
of an older ecclesiastical idea. * 


1. M. Jucis, Theologia Dogmatica Christianorum Orientalium ab Ecclesia Catho- 
lica dissidentium, I, 1926, p. 72, 11, 1931, p. 454. HERGENROTHER, op. cit., IT, p. 182. 
R. Vancount, ‘Patriarches,’ in DTC XI, col. 229. F. Hever, Altkirchliche Autonomie 
und pdpstlicher Zentralismus, p. 310. A. MicnzL, Der Kampf um das politische oder 
petrinische Prinzip der Kirchenfithrung, in GrittMEIER-Bacurt, op. cit., UI, p. 547 f. 

2. F. Dvornix, The Idea of Apostolicity in Byzantium and the Legend of the 
Apostle Andrew, pp. 266-267, and Byzance et la primauté romaine, pp. 66-67. 

3. B. Srepsanives, ’Exx, “Jor., p. 358. 

4. G. Konipargs, “H Gewpta tig Mevtapylag tév Ilarpapydv xat tod mowtelov 
tunic adbrédv ele ré¢ Notitias Episcopatum,’ offprint from MHagademndépeva MHarnyvemot 
Tépov vijg yidrerngidoc ric PiBAoOjxns tod natgragyelov *AdeEavdpeias, p. 4, n. 14. 

5. B. Curysos, ‘H "ExxAnovaotint nodttixn tot *fovotcanavoé, p. 98. B. PHEIDAS 
(op. cit., pp. 8-9, nn. 3, 4 & 5) considers that the opinions of the three Orthodox 
historians mentioned above have undergone influence from the corresponding Roman 
Catholic theses. I do not, however, consider that coincidence necessarily means in- 
fluence and dependence. Many different authors, starting from different premisses, 
arrive at the same conclusions when there can be no question of influence or depen- 
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In my opinion, the theory about pentarchy must be examined princ- 
ipally in conjunction with the claims of the Popes to have the Christian 
East under their power and in particular to hold absolute authority over 
the throne of Constantinople, and the full development of this theory must 
be attributed to a predisposition to attempt to give substance to the 
practical importance of the three Eastern patriarchs which had been 
destroyed. } . 

In their refusal to recognize the zgeoBeia of the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, the Popes grounded their arguments principally on the fact that 
the see of Constantinople was not of Apostolic origin. The most important 
result of this was the Popes’ reluctance to number the Constantinopohi- 
tan throne amongst the patriarchal sees, and their refusal to assent to 
the privileges the Council of Chalcedon awarded the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople. Popes Leo, Gelasius, Gregory the Great and Nicholas I recognized 
only the three sees founded either by Peter or his disciple Mark the Evan- 
gelist as possessing the patriarchal dignity, and excluded Constantinople, 
hardly mentioning Jerusalem at all. 

Naturally, as the Popes attempted to develop their theory of the triad 
of patriarchal sees of Apostolic origin and impose it upon the Christian 
world, a contradictory theory was developed and propounded that the 
principle of proper ecclesiastical administration lay in a pentarchy of all 
the patriarchs. This theory, based on the thinking behind the zeeoBeia 
of the five patriarchal sees, was contained in the canons of the council 
which met in Constantinople in 869 to resolve the dispute between Igna- 
tius and Photius. 

From the spirit in which this council’s deliberations were held, it 
has generally been concluded that the five patriarchal thrones have the 
prerogative of solving together the most important problems affecting 
the entire Church, a conclusion which also emerged in official communi- 
cations. Thus the representative of Patriarch Theodosius of Jerusalem, 
the priest and synceilus Elias, pronouncing in favour of the case against 
Photius, asserted that the institution of the five patriarchs was of divine 
origin, and even had a pneumatological basis. He said: 


dence of the one upon the other. How else could we explain the case of the distin- 
guished Russian historian and canon lawyer Barsov, who wrote around 1882, and 
as a result antedated all the Roman Catholic scholars mentioned above, other than 
Hergenréther? Are we to suppose that Hergenréther was the common source for all 
of them? 

1. Barsov, op. cit., 1822, 60. 
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You all know that for this reason the Holy Ghost placed the patriarchal 
heads in the world, so that the scandals which spring up in the Church of God 
should he removed through them. 


The Metropolitan of Smyrna, Metrophanes, speaking at the begin- 
ning of the sixth session of the council and drawing on Genests I, 14-45, 
compared the patriarchs with the lights of heaven: 

God placed in the vault of the Church, like some great lights, the patriarchal 


heads te give light over all the earth, to govern day and night, and to separate 
light from darkness. ? 


The Emperor Basil, starting from the principle of the absolute power 
of the patriarchs in the Church, asked those present at the council: 


Who can dissolve an act of four patriarchal thrones? To whom shall you 
who seek the dissolution of your bonds appeal, once you have been sentenced 
by these four thrones? @ 


Durmg the debates with the supporters of Photius, the theory of 
pentarchy was stated with great clarity by the imperial official Baanes, 
who maintained that God founded His Church upon the five patriarchs, 
and fixed in His Gospel that they should never for any reason completely 
disappear, because they are the heads of the Church. Thus the words of 
the Gospel, ‘‘... and gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” clearly 
show that if two of these heads fall, we must have recourse to the remaining 
three; if three fall, we must turn to the other two; if four, against all pro- 
bability, are destroyed, then we must call upon the one which remains 
for ever over the head of all, Christ our God, Who will restore the rest of 
the body of the Church. ¢ 

Although in these three opinions, the importance of the five patriarchs 
is stressed by comparing them to the lights of heaven and calling them 
heads established by God Himself for the supreme government of the 
Church, in other writers these patriarchs are usually likened to the five 
senses of the human body, which often prefigure the Christian Church 
in the New Testament. Anastasius Bibliothecarius, a Latin writer who 
lived for a long time among Greeks, analyses the theory of the five pat- 
riarchs: 


. Manst, XVI, 318-819. 
. Mansi, XVI, 344. 

. Mansi, XVI, 356-857. 
. Mansi, XVI, 140-1, 
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Christ in His Body which is the Church established as many patriarchal 
thrones as there are senses in the mortal body of each man. If, and as long as, 
all these thrones are in concord, then throughout the whole body of the Church 
there will be no imperfection, just as the human body has no imperfection if 
all the five senses remain entire and in complete health. + 


The comparison of the five patriarchs with the five senses is usual, 
particularly in the pronouncements of later writers on the number, power 
and importance of the patriarchs. 

Peter, Patriarch of Antioch in the eleventh century, writing to the 
Archbishop of Aquileia Dominicus, who had not addressed him correct- 
ly as patriarch, writes: 


It has nowhere been written that the President of Aquileia (that is Venice} 
is named patriarch; for we have observed that there are five patriarchs in the 
whole world, those of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 
For as our body is regulated by five senses, so the Body of Christ, the Church 
of the faithful, is regulated by the five thrones as if by five senses. ? 


Theodore Balsamon, later Patriarch of Antioch, contributed greatly 
to the development of the theory of the pentarchy of patriarchs in his 
work entitled Medécn, jfyour dndxeoig ydow thy natptagyindy nooropiwy 
(Study, that ts an answer in support of the patriarchal privileges). It 
should be pointed out that he wrote this treatise to answer contempo- 
rary criticisms that the Patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem who ‘had 
not managed to enter their own churches to be enthroned’ could not 
exercise episcopal power or enjoy patriarchal privileges. In particular, he 
applies himself to answering the questions: 


Where did the essential pentad of the most holy patriarchs come from and 
how did it come about? To what privileges are they entitled? Is there any dif- 
ference between them? 


In his investigation of these problems, Balsamon’s first consideration 
is the spiritual dignity of the patriarchal office, on the basis of which he 
attempts to show that patriarchs who live away from their sees against 
their will must enjoy the honours pertaining to their office. He described 
the origin of the patriarchal office as follows: 

Before all the Patriarchs of the great city of God Antioch, it happened that 


Euodus of the Antiochenes was consecrated by the holy Apostle Peter. And a 
little while later, St. Mark was made Bishop of the Church of the Alexandrians 


4, J. Mansi, XVI, 7. 
2. G. RuAtves and M. Potves, op. cit., IV, p. 408-409. 
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by the same divine herald. St. James became Bishop of the Jerusalemites and 
St. Andrew Bishop of Thrace. After 300 years, St. Silvester, great among the 
fathers, was named Pope of the throne of Old Rome by the isapostolos (the term 
means equal to the Apostles) St. Constantine the Great, who had just become 
orthodox, as the God-beloved history and the other ecclesiastical histories 
relate. And the great throne of Constantinople, renowned in practice and in 
name, was subject to the Perinthians (Perinthus is Western Ileraclea) and was 
governed by a bishop. For it was not called the Great City, or Constantinople; 
it was merely a small town called Byzantium. When divine and ineffable pro- 
vidence caused the sceptres of the Empire to be transferred from Old Rome to 
Byzantium as from a wild olive to a cultivated one, Metrophanes, who was at 
that time the incumbent of the church of that throne, was named Archbishop, 
rather than Bishop. It is for this reason that the first holy Oecumenical Council 
mentioned the four patriarchs — Rome, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem — 
in canons six and seven, but made no mention of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. The second holy Oecumenical Council, which did mention the throne 
of Constantinople as well, gave it the prerogatives of Old Rome, because, the 
council said, it is New Rome, as it declares in its second and third canons. So 
that the best use of good order should be kept for the heads of the churches, 
the holy Oecumenical Council which met in the domed building (in Trullo) of 
the great palace and is called the Quinisext Council decreed: “Renewing the 
decrees of the hundred and fifty holy Fathers who met in this God-protected 
and imperial city and of the six hundred and thirty who met in Chalcedon, we 
prescribe that the throne of Constantinople is to enjoy prerogatives equal to 
those of the throne of Old Rome and that it is to be magnified like the latter 
in ecclesiastical matters, as it is second after the Roman throne. After Constan- 
tinople is to be numbered the throne of the great city of the Alexandrians, then 
the throne of Antioch, and after the latter throne the throne of the city of the 
Jerusalemites,”! As a result, in accordance with the prescription of this canon, 
the great bishops of the five most holy thrones have been revered from that day 
until now throughout the oecumene. The rightful excision of the Pope of Old 
Rome from the churches has not adversely affected canonical order. In spite 
of this, the first does not lord it over the second, nor the second over the 
third. Rather, numbered as the five senses in the head and not divided, they 
are reckoned by the Christian people to have equality in all things. They are 
rightly called heads of the holy churches of God throughout the oecumene and 
they do not suffer the differences which beset humans. Not even in the most 
minute detail does the Pope of Rome show indignation because his initial letter 
‘P places him third in alphabetical order, the Bishop of Constantinople being 
in this respect honoured before him. Nor is there any cause for scandal between 
the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioch over the initial letter *4, as if both of 
them had appropriated the primacy. But just as the pentad of the senses con- 
forms to the plan of the architect and fashioner, God, and sight does not impinge 


1, According to Balsamon, patriarchal power is derived from St. Peter who 
established the first bishops in the most ancient cities mentioned above. The extent 
to which his opinion is correct can be gauged by what I have written so far. 
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upon smell, nor hearing upon taste or touch just because they are named in 
this way by us, so whichever of the most holy patriarchs has inherited from the 
holy canons the first place does not boast or lord it over the second, or over him 
who comes after the second. 


In the following passage, Balsamon discerns the equality of honour 
of the patriarchs, who are entitled to similar distinctions in the wearing 
of vestments, and other privileges: 


Therefore, just as it is not lawful for anyone at all to speak about our one 
Christ and God, presenting Him and exhalting Him in one way in one part of 
the oecumene and glorifying Him in another way elsewhere, lest he be condemned 
to ultimate madness and fall into ungodliness, so in the same way noone must 
say that the divine patriarchal dignity is divisible and is divided into greater 
and smailer privileges. 


In spite of the divisions between their jurisdictions, Balsamon inter- 
prets the unity of the patriarchs as follows: 


God the creator of all, Who fashioned man in His image, making him king 
over the earth, although he is nevertheless governed from above, is lauded also 
for the other miraculous harmony of His creation, and how from an amalgum 
of immortal and mortal He fashioned the vessel... And He is no less magnified 
because it pleased Him that the life of men should be conducted through five 
senses which have their peculiar properties, but between which communication 
is not denied. Although perhaps sight performs unilaterally the function it 
was allotted by God as a kind of obligation and is not impeded by the accompany- 
ing senses, it nevertheless is not separated from communication with them. It 
rather wishes to share its functions, and desires that they should help as faithful 
servants to heal the body which treasures them. 

He is again admired for the fact that each of the senses is duplicated, so 
that if one is taken away, the other which remains fills its place; as a result 
undamaged bodies do not boast of their integrity, but rather sympathize, as 
if their master has nothing to rejoice about. Even if it happens that one of the 
ears becomes useless, the man, while no longer perfect, is still said to be entire 
and sound and as God made him. But it is regarded as some kind of an abortion 
if he is not helped by the other four senses which are sound. Therefore, as each 
of the senses fulfils its own function, we do not disown what is useful in the 
others, nor do we denounce their ugliness and uselessness because they do not 
act in duplicate as they were created; we rather join them together (for if one 
of them does not work at all, as we said before, the whole body is made useless 
and reckoned as nothing by men). In the same way, the pentad of the patriarchs 
is justly and safely regulated, for each of them operates unilaterally the ad- 
ministration which has been allotted to him, so that the privileges of the holy 
churches shall not be confused and noone shall be banished from the honour of 
God or from other rights which have been given from the beginning to the divine 
office of the patriarchs. For if such a thing happened, and someone for example 
stripped the Patriarch of Alexandria of his patriarchal privileges when he was 
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staying in the capital on the grounds that he was absent from his proper area, 
this would make the head useless; deaf, as it were, or blind. The head would 
have to be operated by four or even three senses. For this reason, so it seems, 
it has been established as indispensable that those patriarchs who do not possess 
the holy thrones which were allotted to them because of foreign invasions—I am 
referring to Antioch and Jerusalem — should be protected. For although they 
may have been thrust out of the glory of their thrones, still, according to David, 
_the spiritual grace shall not be abrogated ... Therefore the patriarchs exiled 
from their most holy churches and living extra-territorially in the jurisdiction 
of another patriarch should be treated with kindness, not with contempt. For 
it is laid down that they should be comforted and deemed worthy of every care 
and support and should not be insulted because of this regrettable state of 
affairs, which should not be used as a pretext for pretensions. Again, while the 
Holy Scriptures and patristic tradition named the Bishop of Rome Pope and 
did the same for the Bishop of Alexandria, and yet called the Bishops of Constan- 
tinople and Jerusalem Archbishops, only the Bishop of Antioch being called 
Patriarch, how is it that the Church of the Antiochenes is not indignant when 
it learns that the others are now called patriarchs? Because the honour is the 
same and because the five patriarchs hold the place of the one head of the body, 
which is the holy churches of God... Father is called pope by the Latins and 
patriarch by the Jews; the ruler, that is, the father of tribes. Similarly, the Arch- 
bishop is the father of bishops. But even if the words pope, patriarch and arch- 
bishop do mean different things, the power of these bishops does not differ at 
all. Hence all are given the common name of patriarch. The first Bishop in Rome, 
St. Silvester, and the first Bishop in Antioch, Euodus, were rightly called fathers, 
for they were not yet set forth by the fathers as patriarchs. In the same way, 
the Bishop of Alexandria was called Pope, because at the third council St. Cyril 
received the privileges of the Pope of Rome, who was at that time Celestine. 
When the faith reached to the ends of the oecumene and nearly every cily received 
a bishop, it became necessary that Jerusalem also should be honoured with 
reverence and at God’s pleasure, because of the holy Passion and the sepulchre 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and likewise the Great City, as it is called, because the 
sceptres of the Empire of the Romans were transferred to it. The bishops in 
these cities were therefore called archbishops, in other words rulers and heads 
of many bishops, that is to say fathers and patriarchs. * 


Balsamon goes on to maintain that the Patriarchs of Antioch and 


Jerusalem are on no account to be stripped of their patriarchal honour 
purely because of their being absent from their sees as a result of the bar- 
barian invasions. He invokes canon thirty seven of the Council in Trullo. 


An assessment of the central idea of Balsamon’s treatise on the pri- 


vileges of the patriarchal dignity quoted above and a comparison of it 
with his own individual judgements lead to Barsov’s proper conclusion 


1, G. Ruatues and M. Portes, op. cit., IV, pp. 542-555. 
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that Balsamon is concerned with the patriarchal office and the privileges 
which distinguish it, and not with the patriarchal thrones and their pri- 
vileges. Balsamon’s judgements must be evaluated from a dogmatic rather 
than fram a canonical aspect. He recognizes the patriarchs as essentially 
similar despite the different ways in which each patriarch exercises his 
functions as an administrative organ; he accepts this difference detecting 
a parallel between the equality of the pentad of patriarchs and that of 
the five senses. Even though the five senses of the human body cannot 
be distinguished in relative value and importance in the human body 
as a whole, they are, at least, differentiated by their different activities 
and functions in various places and for different purposes. In the same 
way, the patriarchs who correspond to the five senses, and according 
to Balsamon form a head, the head of the body of all the churches, can 
have different status and influence in inter-church relations. 

Generally speaking, the paralleling of the five patriarchs with the 
five senses and Balsamon’s entire treatment of the pentarchy do not 
essentially imply defending complete equality between the patriarchal 
thrones or recognizing that they possess the same status and influence 
in cases involving the Christian Church. They are concerned first 
of all with vindicating the indispensability of there being five patriarchs 
and secondly with maintaining that the fact that the Eastern patriarchs 
succumbed to non-Christians cannot be used as a reason to despise them, 
or for their sees to disappear. For this reason, when Balsamon deals with 
the pentarchy, he turns his attention to their personal privileges and looks 
for the bases of their equality of honour, an equality demonstrated jointly 
by the single grace which distinguishes them and the identity of the digni- 
ty they possess. The canonical side of this teaching lies in the fact that 
the patriarchs emerge as supreme governors in the Christian Church, 
armed with the highest. spiritual power and the most extensive spiritual 
prerogatives. Each holds a different status, but they do not differ from 
one another either in their spiritual office or in the spiritual privileges 
which distinguish that office. The canon law of the ancient, universal 
Church recognized five of these supreme governors, corresponding to the 
five most ancient primatial sees: Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, An- 
tioch and Jerusalem, who were honoured and outstanding because of the 
Apostolic origin of their sees and because of the importance of the cities 
in which they were situated. 

Yet the rise in status of these sees as a result of their promotion in 
concrete, historical conditions, and as necessity, the administrative system 
and inter-church relations demanded it, is clearly only of canonical, not 
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dogmatic, significance: Nevertheless, the theory of pentarchy became 
broader through teaching that the patriarchal office and its distinctive 
ecclesiastical privileges originated from divine grace and through the com- 
parison of the ancient primates of the Christian Church recognized in canon 
law with the five senses of the human body. This last excluded the possi- 
bility of their number’s lessening or increasing. 

In his treatment of the pentarchy, Patriarch Peter of Antioch compa- 
res the body of the Church with the human hody. 


The body of man is commanded by one head. In the body there are many 
limbs, and all these limbs are managed by only five senses: these are sight, smell, 
hearing, taste and touch. The Body of Christ, the Church, I say, of the faithful, 
fitted together in different peoples like limbs and managed by five senses, the 
great thrones I mentioned, is governed by one head. I speak of Christ Himself. 
And just as there is no other sense over the five senses, so no other patriarch 
shall be over the five. Certainly all the members, that is all the countries of the 
nations and the local bishoprics, are regulated by these five thrones, as the 
senses that are in the Body of Christ, and are managed in a God-fitting manner. 
As it were in one head, Christ our true God, through one orthodox faith, they 
are fitted together and lead by this head, ! 


Nilus Doxapatres says the same: 


The Body of the Church had to be perfect, as Christ is its head, and the 
whole body is governed by five senses, not by four. For this reason, the Holy 
Ghost determined that there should be five patriarchates, which are one body, 
one Church, the five patriarchates fulfilling the réle of senses. For just as every 
body is governed by the five senses, the body is incomplete if one of the five sen- 
ses is missing. So the Church of Christ, one body being all and one, based on 
faith in Christ the Son of God, is governed by five patriarchs like senses. As for 
which patriarchate fulfils the réle of which sense, there is not here time to say. ? 


Thus, according to the theory of the pentarchy, the administration 
of the entire Church is deemed correct when it is exercised by the five 
patriarchs as if by the senses of the human body. The Byzantine canonists 
and writers made extensive use of this theory in their attempt to justify 
the development of the canonical forms of ecclesiastical administration 
and to demonstrate that the establishment of the five patriarchates was a 
high point in this development, corresponding as they do to the five human 
senses and representing the entire Church. 

Yet in expressing the Church’s teaching on the supreme spiritual 
and ecclesiastical power of the five patriarchs as a whole and of each of 


1. PG CXX, 760. 
2. PG CXXXI, 1097. 
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them individually in relation to the other hierarchs, the theory of pentar- 
chy does not exclude the possibility that some of the patriarchs could 
be elevated in status and general influence in ecclesiastical affairs, yet 
without the others suffering any kind of degradation. This serves to streng- 
then the unity of the five patriarchs’ operations and to order their mutual 
relations better. 

Moreover, the comparison of the patriarchs with the five senses, 
each of which has a different position and function in the human body, 
demonstrates that there is a difference in the external, historical position 
of the patriarchs and in their mutual relations. The analogy identifies 
the Church of Rome with sight, because of the supremacy of this sense 
over the others, and identifies the other churches with the other senses. 
The little known Gregory of Trebizond starts from this principle, and com- 
pares the Church of Rome with the sense of touch, which he regards 
as the most basic of the senses, given that an animal which happens to 
lose all its other senses can support its existence on this one sense alone. 
He compares the Church of Constantinople with the sense of taste, because 
this sense comes immediately after touch, the Church of Alexandria with 
sight, Antioch with hearing and Jerusalem with smell. ? 

However this analogy be evaluated, the idea it contains that the 
different status of each patriarch can be assessed through the relative 
value of the human senses does undoubtedly express the Church’s evalua- 
tion of the importance of these thrones. ? 


Secular Laws. 


While the throne of Constantinople’s sudden development “‘through 
divine and ineffable providence’? made it necessary for oecumenical 
councils to determine the relative order of the prerogatives of honour 
between the Bishops of the two Romes, its continuous rise and diverse acti- 
vity in later years formed the foundation stone on which the greatness 
of the Orthodox East was built, and naturally provoked the immediate 
interest and whole-hearted backing of the State, which incorporated the 
canons of the councils in its secular legislation. 

Justinian reiterated the contents of the canons of Chalcedon in No- 
vel 131 (Ch. I), promulgated in 545: 


1. J. Hercenrétuer, op. cit., JI, p. 134. 

2. Barsov, op. cit., III, 1882, 73. 

3. G. RuaLues and M. Pottes, op. cit., IV, 542-543. Study, that is answer in 
support of the patriarchal privileges. 
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We accordingly decree that the status of laws is held by the holy eccle- 
siastical canons set forth or ratified by the four holy councils, that is to say 
those of Nicaea and Constantinople, the first held in Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 
For we accept the dogmas of these holy councils exactly as we do the Holy 
Scriptures, and we keep the canons as laws. * 


in chapter two of the same novel we find: 


We decree, according to the definitions of the holy councils, that the most 
holy Pope of Old Rome is first of all the priests, that the most blessed Bishop 
of Constantinople, New Rome, holds second place after the Apostolic throne 
of Old Rome, and is honoured before all others. 2 


In these measures, Justinian defends the rights of the episcopal thro- 
ne of the capital, recognizing at the same time that the Bishop of Rome 
holds the first xgecBeta in order of honour; in other words, the legislation 
recognizes that the two bishops hold zgeofeia which are essentially equal. 
Again it must not be forgotten that Justinian included in his code the 
relevant clause of Zeno’s legislation which recognized the Church of the 
imperial city as mother of all the Christians of the Orthodox faith, * 
and also the two decrees of Theodosius and Honorius, on the basis of which 
Constantinople has the privileges of Rome,‘ and canonical disputes 


1. Quite clearly this decree of Justinian’s gives the canons promulgated by 
the first four Oecumenical Councils the force of law. The decree is also incorporated 
in the Basilica, where it is laid down that the canons of the seven Oecumenical 
Councils ~ including in other words the three councils which took place after the 
promulgation of Justinian’s Novel: Constantinople If and III and Nicaea ]1 — and 
the canons of local synods which they ratified have the status of imperial law. The 
decree was also included in the Lwvoyic réiv Baotkendv bk. X, ch. 6 (from I. and P 
Zero, Jus Graecoromanum, vol. V, 1930, p. 262. Cf. Pouxitsas, Lyéow [odutelac 
ual ’ExxAnalac, pp. 168-169) 

2. This chapter was incorporated in the Scholastic Collection in 87 chapters, 
in the Momocanon in 14 tituli (1, V) (G. Rua.es and M. Potxes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 42), 
in the Basilica (If, 5, 3, 3) and in the commentaries of Zonaras (G. RuaLLes and M. 
Porxes, op. cit., If, p. 174) and Balsamon (G. Ruauzes and M. Portes, op. cit., I, 
p. 44 and elsewhere. v. M. Perrovicé, op. cit., p. 233). 

3. Cod. Just. I, 2, 16 (C.1.C. Il, 44). “. .. In addition we judge and decree that 
the most holy Church of the most religious city, the mother of our piety and of all the 
Christians of the orthodox religion and the most holy throne of the imperial city should 
certainly have for ever, by virtue of being the imperial city, the privileges and all 
the honours involving the consecrations of bishops and the right of sitting in a higher 
position than others, and all the rest of the prerogatives which it is known to have 
had before our reign...” This decree is mentioned twice in the Nomocanon, briefly 
in Tit. I, ch. 5 and more extensively in Tit. VII, ch. 1(G. Ruaties and M. Porugs, 
op. cit., 1, 12 and 143). 

4. Cod. Just. XI, 24, 4 (C.1.C. II, 434). 
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which arise throughout Illyricum are made subject to the bishop of the 
capital. } 

In his code, Justinian decrees: 

Omnibus rebus ecclesiasticis prospicientes et praecipue iis, quae competunt 
sacrosanctae magnae ecclesiae huius felicis urbis nostrae omniumque matri 
quae caput est reliquarum omnium...? 

All this secular legislation was enacted during the period between 
the promulgation of the third canon of the Council of Constantinople of 
381 and that of the thirty-sixth canon of the Council in Trullo of 691, to 
which the twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon adheres entir- 
ely. 3 

Leo III the Isaurian (717-741) taking as pretext the fact that the 
synod held in Rome in 731 under Pope Gregory III condemned a pro - 
iconoclast resolution, proceeded in 731 to detach the provinces of Eastern 
Illyricum and Southern Italy, which were politically subject to Byzantium, 
from Rome’s jurisdiction, and to attach them to the throne of Constanti- 
nople. Constantinople’s jurisdiction was increased even further by the 
Christianization of the Slav countries and other areas. Thus the eccle- 
siastical and political frontiers of the Byzantine Empire were made iden- 
tical. 4 

A classic definition of the status, personal authority and strength 
of the Bishop of Constantinople as the living and inspired image of Christ, 
charged with being the model of a Christian bishop, the champion of the 
Christian faith who defends it and acts for it before all, even before the 
Emperor himself, is, as we saw earlier, the Epanagoge of the Law. This 
is a legal collection published between 879 and 886 by Basil I and his sons 
Leo and Alexander. The author is held by some to have heen Photius. ® 

In its third téulus, it reads: 

The throne of Constantinople, honoured by the imperial office, was designa- 
ted first by conciliar decisions; the divine laws which succeeded these decisions 


decree that disputes occurring in the jurisdictional areas of other thrones should 
be referred to the judgement and verdict of that throne. 


. Ibid. [, 2, 6 (C.1.C. HI, 42). 
. Ibid. 1, 2, 24 (C.1.C. II, 17). 
3. M. Perrovié, “O Noyoxdvwr eis 16° titzove wai of Bulartiwol ayodtactal, p. 


we 


232. 

4. B. Srepuanipes, Exxd. ‘Jot. 258 and 295-296.G. Konipares, ExxAnoraotixt) 
‘Iarogia tij¢ “EdAddoc, pp. 72 and 535, Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, ‘Jatogla 
tov Oixouperxod TTutgvagyetov, p. 183. M. Petrovit, op. cit., p. 227. 

5. K. MouraTipes, Dyéat "ExxAnalas xai ToArtetac, 1, p. 99. 
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Supervision and care for all metropolises and bishoprics, monasteries and 
churches, as well as judgement, condemnation and acquittal, are the prerogative 
of the appropriate patriarch. The President of the Constantinopolitan Church 
is authorized to give stewropegia in the jurisdictional areas of other thrones, 
where there has been no previous consecration of a shrine; he may even consider 
and deal with such disputes as occur in the areas of other thrones and even bring 
them to judgement. Likewise he and he alone is arbiter and judge of repentance 
and the turning away from sins and heresies. * 


According to this ‘itulus, the throne of Constantinople is entitled 
to consider and decide such disputes as arise in the spheres of other thro- 
nes, but he also has the special prerogative of “giving stauropegia in the 
jurisdictional areas of other thrones where there has been no previous 
consecration of a shrine,” throughout the Christian East, that is. While 
the Epanagoge does not mention its sources, it is certain that this para- 
graph completely corresponded with the prevailing practice of the pe- 
riod. ? 


Stauropegia. 


Commenting on the basis on which the patriarchs were generally 
provided with the prerogative of founding stauropegia Balsamon writes 
in his interpretation of the thirty-first Apostolic canon: 


I understood that these things happened rightly and canonically and that 
the local bishops were wrong to find fault in this practice. For no proper territory 
is given by the canons to any metropolitan, archbishop or bishop. The territories 
of the four divisions of the Empire were allotted to the five patriarchs, and thus 
they possess in them the right of having their names commemorated by all the 
bishops of their individual areas: this is clear from canons six and seven of the 
first council and canons two and three of the second, which prescribe that the 
Patriarch of Alexandria is to have the whole area of Egypt, Libya and the Penta- 
polis, that the Patriarch of Antioch is to have Coele Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Cilicia, and the other patriarchs the other dioceses. Hence, as they have the 
right to perform ordinations in the dioceses belonging to them, as set out in the 
afore-mentioned canons, and as they review and canonically correct the bishops 
who govern their areas, they are also entitled to set up stauropegia in their 
cities and parishes. And whenever they want to, they shall appropriate clergy 
from these areas without having to justify themselves. While this is the case, 
none of the patriarchs shall be entitled to set up stauropegta in the area of another 
patriarch, or to take another patriarch’s clergy, lest the rights of the churches 
become confused. 3 


1. “Exavayoyt toi Névou,’ in Jus Graecoromanum, ed. Zepo H, pp. 229-268. 
G. Ruatzes and M. Portes, op. cit., Vi, 429. 

2. T. Barsov, op. cit., p. 533. 

3. G. Ruauves and M. Potzes, op. cit., 1, 41-42. 
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In this interpretation Balsamon does not refer to the law, but only 
confirms that the Great Church could reject the objections of metrop- 
olitans and bishops on the basis of its special privilege, “by long 
unwritten custom prevailing against the canons from time immemorial 
until now.’ } The commentator of the Pedalion agrees with Balsamon 
in explaining the origin of the stauropegia. ? Matthew Blastaris clearly 
recognized the patriarchs of Constantinople as having the special right 
to give Stauropegia even within the areas of the other patriarchal thrones, 
and includes in his Syntagma the provision of the Epanagoge mentioned 
above 25! and in another section of the Syntagma writes: 


Only to the Patriarch of Constantinople is it given to send stauropegia 
anywhere... Only the Patriarch of Constantinople has been allowed from 
established custom both to give stauropegia and to have his name mentioned 
and repeated, not only in the special areas he has acquired wherever they may 
be, and in the territorial possessions of the monasteries subject to him, but also 
in the areas of his metropolises, wherever, that is to say, he may be called upon 
by the person who is building the church. ¢ 


This section of the Syntagma is clearly connected with Balsamon’s 
commentary on canon 12 of Sardica. Discussing on the basis of this canon 
the proper behaviour for a bishop “who has extensive territorial 
possessions in other jurisdictional areas,’ Balsamon writes: 


Note that in the territorial possessions of other churches, the local bishop 
holds the episcopal rights: and from long established custom, frequently ratified 
by councils, the throne of Constantinople gives stauropegia in all the jurisdictional 
areas of the churches and is mentioned not only in them, but even in any territo- 
rial possessions he may hold anywhere. Some say that this holy throne has in 
itself the prerogative not only in the possessions which are distinct in this sove- 
reign right, but also in the territorial possessions of the monasteries subject 
to him, wherever they may be. ® 


An assessment of these interpretations and of the Byzantine canon- 
ists’ commentaries undoubtedly leads to the conclusion that the Bishop 
of Constantinople had the special privilege of giving stauropegia in any 
place lying beyond the limits of his patriarchal area. These stauropegia 
were entirely subject to the direct government and administration of 


1. Ibid. II, p. 44. 

2. Pedalion 1957, p. 33. 

3. G. Ruauves and M. Portes, op. cit., VI, 429. 
4, G. Ruauzes and M, Portes, op. cit., VI, 84. 
5. G. Ruauies and M. Porzes, op. cit., III, 265. 
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the Bishop of Constantinople, and were canonically dependent upon him. 
¥is name was commemorated in them. The appointment not only of the 
abbot and monks, but of the entire personnel of stauropegiac monasteries 
was dependent upon the Bishop of Constantinople. In stauropegia, he 
had the prerogative of disposing of the income, of trying the canonical 
transgressions of the abbot and monks, and of generally supervising spir- 
itual affairs. In sum, those ministering in the stauropegia ceased to have 
any relation of obligation with their local bishop. Some of the chauvi- 
nistic Russian canonists, in particular Pavlov, unfairly interpret Balsa- 
mon’s observation in his commentary on the thirty-first Apostolic canon 
that “none of the patriarchs shall be entitled to set up stauropegia in the 
the area of another patriarch, or to take another patriarch’s clergy lest 
the rights of the churches become confused.”’ They forget, as Barsov re- 
marks, or deliberately wish to be unaware that Balsamon is referring to 
the canonical principle which only forbids each of the patriarchs, Constanti- 
nople included, any involvement in the canonical jurisdiction of another 
patriarch’s area; in other words, they were not to extend their jurisdiction 
by stauropegiac right over areas which were directly under the full jur- 
isdiction of another patriarch. Deliberately avoiding a proper understand- 
ing of the deeper spirit and correct interpretation of Balsamon’s observ- 
ation, and shutting their eyes to its harmony and concord with other 
commentaries of the same canonist, they prefer their favourite method 
of flat denial, so that they end by lessening the prerogatives and in- 
fluence of the Bishop of Constantinople as primus and leader in the Ortho- 
dox East. They forget, however, that in so doing they come into conflict 
with the prevailing practice and thinking of the Byzantine canonists 
who confirm that the Bishop of Constantinople’s special privilege of giv- 
ing stauropegia in all ecclesiastical areas was ratified “by long unwrit- 
ten custom prevailing against the canons from time immemorial until 
now”! and that consequently the Epanagoge simply gave form to 
this prevailing unwritten prerogative. 

Those who hold their point of view cite both canon fifteen of Nicaea, 
according to which usage which does not conform with the canons must 
“absolutely be removed’’, ? and the first canon of the Council of Sardica, 


4. G. Ruauyes and M. Pottss, op. cit., II, 41. 

2. Zonaras interprets this canon as follows: ‘‘This is the meaning of the opening 
words of this canon: that all worthless customs should be overthrown, and if they 
do active harm they must be utterly eradicated, so as to demonstrate their total 
abolition and overthrow” (G. Ruauues and M. Portes, op. cit., III, 228-229). 
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by which “what is a bad custom and a pernicious source of corruption 
must be completely eradicated.” They are either unaware, or do not wish 
to know, that these canons were concerned with condemning what was 
contrary to the canons, and with what was a bad custom, and not with 
developed, prevailing unwritten law. In this particular instance, custom 
certainly acquired the form of written law as a result of the Epanagoge. 

The basic principles of the canonical order of ecclesiastical government 
are not violated in the slightest by recognizing that the throne of Constan- 
tinople had the special privileges of hearing appeals and of giving stau- 
ropegia beyond the limits of his patriarchal area. The true position of 
the first see of the Orthodox Kast is merely clarified as it should be seen 
in the context of the canonical institutions and their long developed 
practice. 


Titles, 


The practice of giving the incumbents of the Constantinopolitan 
see the titles Oecumenical and Patriarch conforms with that thesis 
which distinguishes the Bishop of Constantinople from the other primates 
of the senior churches and brings him close to the status of the Pope of 
Rome. Although it is difficult to define exactly the sense and range of 
these titles, it cannot be denied that they indicated the special authority 
of the Bishop of Constantinople in the Eastern half of the Empire. ? 

According to Ivan Andreeff, the title Patriarch was used in a very un- 
specific sense at the Council of Chalcedon. In canons nine and seventeen, 
those who are now called patriarchs are entitled exarchs of the dioceses. * 
In fact the five patriarchs signed as bishops in the acts of councils from 
Ephesus unti! the seventh Oecumenical Council at Nicaea. In the speeches, 
however, the title dgytenioxonoc (archbishop) was used, particularly from 
the Council of Chalcedon onwards. Socrates mistakenly says that the 
title of patriarch was defined by the Council of Chalcedon. 

The title was given to the most important bishops from the begin- 
ning of the fifth century until, in the seventh and eighth centuries, the 
practice came to prevail of awarding it exclusively to the five supreme 
archbishops. From the sixth century, Antioch was entitled patriarch, Je- 


1. Hienomotne Plerre, op. cit., /renikon, 1933, 123. Cf. Vaitue, ‘Constanti- 
nople,’ in DTC III, col. 183 and Ducuesne, Eglises séparées, pp. 208-209. 

2.1. Anpreerr, Konstantinopolskie Patriarchi ot vremeni Chalkidonskago 
Sobora do Fotija, Sergief Posad 1895, 5-6. B. PHEIDAS, op. cit., p. 32. 
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rusalem Archbishop, and Constantinople Archbishop and Patriarch, while 
from early times Alexandria bore also the tille of Pope ([Tdzas). } 
In his 126th Novel, Justinian Jists the five as archbishops and pat- 
riarchs: 
Jubemus igitur beatissimos quidem Archiepiscopos et Patriarchas, hoc 


est seniores Romae, et Constantinoupoleos, et Alexandriae, et Theoupoleos 
et Ilierosolymorum. * 


Theoupolis is Antioch. 

Pichler thinks that the title oecumenical on the secular level meant 
Roman—in other words Byzantine—, and on the ecclesiastical level Chri- 
stian; belonging, that is, to Christendom as a whole. When Theodosius 
the Great called John Chrysostom olxouserindg duddoxadoc, he meant “‘tea- 
cher of the whole Christian world.”’ The expression used by Theodoret of 
Cyrus to describe St. Basil as spiritual and moral enlightener of the whole 
Christian world has the same meaning: ’Eyéveto dé tadtng tig (Katcagelac ) 
tymxadta Bagihevoc 6 Méyas, rie oixovpérvyg Boot. & 

This title was brought into the Church not to signify world-wide 
spiritual authority, but as an hororary title. The Emperor Maurice sup- 
ported its use by the Patriarchs of Constantinople and explained to 
Gregory the Great that it merely signified the primus or primatial bishop 
in the hierarchy, and shows the honorary privilege of the Archbishop 
of the capital as a zewrdOgovoc in the body of bishops.With the exception 
of the Popes of Rome, the other primates of the Christian East and the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople themselves regard the title in this way. 4 

With time, and particularly after the Christianization of the Russians, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople came in reality to govern the largest of 
the ecclesiastical areas of the Byzantine Empire and to exercise spiritual! 
power over unlimited areas beyond the Byzantine Empire. Yet this does 
not mean that he was Patriarch of the Oecumene, of the whole Christian 
world of the time. > 

Acacius (472-488) was the first Archbishop of Constantinople to 


4. Tu. Gaun, Forschungen sur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen AKanons und 
der altkirchlichen Litteratur, III, 1884, 183 n. 2. W. MéuueR, Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte, p. 356, cf. E. Pootiapes, op. cit., p. 611. 

2. Genwapius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., p- 186. 

3. Eccl. Hist. IV, 16, PG LXXXIE, 1160. 

4. Barsov, Konstantinopolskii Patriarch t ego vlast nad Rousskojou Tserkovjou, 
Ch. 3, pp. 143-183. 

5. Gennabius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cif., p. 188. 
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be addressed as Oecumenical Patriarch. In 483, Pope Felix protested a- 
gainst this title, which was not used by Acacius, but attributed to him 
by others: ‘“‘Nescio quemadmodum te Ecclesiae totius asseras esse 
principem.” 1 

John of Cappadocia, who was Patriarch from 518-520, was named 
doytenioxonos ual olxovuevinds xatgrdoyns. In Justinian’s Novels? and 
in synodical documents of that period, the title oecumenical is given to 
Patriarchs Epiphanius (520-535), Anthimus (535-536) and Menas (536- 
552). John IV, the “Faster”, tried the Patriarch of Antioch Gregory, who 
was charged with various canonical crimes. In the Acts of the synod, John 
is recorded with the title olxovpevtxds, because he was addressed as such 
by the members of the synod, not because he himself signed with the ti- 
tle. The Patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem took part in this synod, 
which was consequently a peilwv "Evénuotca Ldvodog (Greater Resident 
Synod) and they did not protest against this use of the title. However, 
the Pope, Pelagius II (578 - 590), did protest, as did his successor Gregory 
II (590 - 604) more strongly. # 


4. J. Mansi, VI, 885, 1055, 1012. 

2. 3, 5, 6, 7, 12. 

3. Gennaptus of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., 187-190. On the title Oecume- 
nical and the dispute it occasioned between East and West, see A. Picuien, op. cit., 
pp. 625-660. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus 1, pp. 67-86. J. HERGENROTHER, op. cit., 
I, pp. 179-190. H. Geuzer, ‘Der Streit tiber den Titel des Okumenischen Patri- 
archen,’ in Jahrbicher fir Protestantische Theologie, XIII, Heft IV, pp. 540-584. 
ANDREEFF, op. cit., pp. 270-282. Barsov, op. cit., pp. 143-183. 8. Vainue, ‘Le titre 
du Patriarche oecuménique avant S. Grégoire le Grand,’ in Echos d’Ortent XI, 65- 
69. E. Puoriapes, op. cit., 11-12. I should certainly be neglecting my duty if I did 
not here highlight a positive contribution of unquestionable historical significance 
which has created a new psychological climate of sincere brotherly love and mutual 
respect in the rapprochement between the two senior churches. I am referring to Pope 
Paul’s use of the following mode of address in his letters to the Oecumenical Patriarch 
Athenagoras: ‘Sa Sainteté Athénagorus J, Archevéque de Constantinople et Patriarche 
Ocecuménique.” 

It has been pointed out that “if the title Oecumenical Patriarch possessed dogma- 
tic content, the Pope would never have applied it to anyone but himself... and that 
the tithe Oecumenical has been accepted by Vatican diplomacy to the extent that it 
does net mean universalis, although historically Oecumenical for them implies ‘ Patri- 
archa terrarum habitatarum’” (A. Deutkostopoutos, Af éxxdnotodoyimai Oéoes tIS 
Pwpacnabohamiic "Exxdnotas sg doypatiney agéBAnua roti Oeodoytxod Sdtaddyov, 111- 
112, n. 566). I believe, however, that irrespective of any comment, Pope Paul’s 
gesture was without question an act of goodwill of exceptional historic value. 


Chapter Five 
THE CANONS OF THE CHURCH 


Their Ecclesiological Function; Circumstances in which they may pro- 
perly be altered; the Criterion to be adopted when altering them. 


The designation of the Church as the mystical body of Christ and 
the inseparable union within it of the divine and human under one head, 
the one Lord, make possible the solution of various important problems. 
One of these is the question of what should be the criterion in determining 
the contents of the canons. It is this which will principally concern us in 
this chapter. 

The Church on earth, inseparably linked with the Kingdom of God 
in heaven through its divine head, is the sole organization in the history 
of mankind to transcend this world. Human and divine are harmoniously 
united within it; indivisibly, yet without confusion. 

The true Church, therefore, is not merely a visible human organiza- 
tion in the world, nor is it solely a divine invisible body above and beyond 
the world. Rather it is single and indivisible, visible and invisible, divine 
and human, existing at once both in heaven and in earth, both within 
time and in eternity. This principle is of fundamental importance both 
for the entire organization of the Church and for the satisfactory solution 
of problems concerning the internal order of the Church which are compli- 
cated precisely because the Church is essentially both a human and divine 
entity, in which the transient is continuously involved and intertwined 
with the eternal, the visible with the invisible, the divine with the human, 
the changeable with the unchangeable. ! 

The visible Church, as the organized expression in the world of the 
unique and indivisible, divine and human organism of the Church, is 
indissolubly linked to its invisible divine head and carries on in the world 
the redeeming work of Christ. Clearly therefore, the founding of the Church 
even as a visible society in the world, hierarchically organized, is the pre- 
rogative of the same Lord who is both God and Man. It was He who equip- 


1. K. Mouratipes, Lyéoc¢ ’ExxAnulas nai Iodtcetac, p. 57. 
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ped it with its fundamental laws and with the appropriate organs and 
means to fulfil its earthly mission. The Lord is not only the redeemer of 
the world; He is also its law-giver. It followed that as the Church had 
received from its founder a commission and power, it would develop and 
institute whatever it required to function normally as an institution, tak- 
ing the Holy Scriptures as its fundamental principle. Canons were therefore 
gradually promulgated, regulating the life of the Church in its earthly 
aspect. 1 As these canons are derived from the very essence of the Church 
and act in harmony with it, they enshrine the unchangeable essence of 
the Church in the changing conditions of history ? and are the eternal, 
visible, historical and changeable expression of the unchangeable element, 
the doctrines of the faith; 3 hence the close, direct and essential relation 
between dogma and canons. It is for this reason that the Greek words 6d- 
ypa and xavmyv are sometimes used as synonyms. * 

Such an expression of the essence of the Church necessarily rests 
on concrete historical premisses and preconditions. Since the histor- 
ical conditions under which the Church has been called on occasion to 
fulfil its saving mission have not remained stable or unchanged, the 
life of the Church and the ecclesiastical laws which govern it have 
developed parallel with the change and development in the external 
conditions. The canons were not all promulgated at once, but gradually, 
as the new religion spread abroad, and various external factors deman- 
ded that the Christian Church be organized by explicit regulations. > 

This gradual promulgation of the canons, linked to the Christian 
communities’ periodic needs which the Church attempted to meet with 
its laws, has led certain Orthodox theologians to argue as follows: lying 
behind the canons are the Church’s extensive and varied interests lea- 
ding it to give its children a guide-line to enable them to identify basic qu- 
estions soundly and to deal with them correctly; ° further, the needs of its 
children have altered in much and are continually altering, alongside the 
circumstances of society and the effect of the passage of time and of modern 


1. V. Losskxy, La théologie mystique de l’Eglise d’Orient, p. 172. 

2. M. Petrovié, ‘O Nopoxdver eis 0d’ rithous xal of Bulavtiol szoktacrai, p. 
68. 

3. P. Evpoximov, L’Orthodoxie, p. 39. 

4. B. STEPHANIDES, ‘Tx Spt tio ExxAnstactixiic voyobeclag tév Butavrivéiv ad- 
soupatésov,’ in “Enerngic “Eraiyelag Bulavrwav Lnovddv, 1955, 13. 

5. Met. V. Anchontones, Iegi ryv xwdixonolnow tay isody xavdver xai rdv 
xavovixdy dvatdéewy ev tH "Opboddép *Exxdnaiga, pp. 17-18. 

6. Aeminianos, Bishop of Meloa, ‘H "ExxAnaia ray Luvddwr, p. 54. 
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conceptions. It is consequently self-evident that the Church not only 
can but must adapt its laws to these new needs, by modifying or even 
abolishing canons that have come to be useless or impractical, and rust 
promulgate new ones as they become necessary. * 

There are also the extreme liberals who unhesitatingly regard any 
discussion whatever ahout the canons as completely useless, sterile and 
casuistical, as revolving around Jaws which, if they are not dead, are cer- 
tainly well on the way to the grave. 

As well as the conservative progressives and the extreme liberals, 
there are the extreme conservatives: those who reject. any possibility of 
change or modification in the canons. They rely chiefly on canon two of 
the Council in Trullo, ? which ratified the canonical code prevailing pre- 
viously, and secondarily on the first canon of the seventh Oecumenical 
Council (Nicaea Il), > which, having no reason to go into a detailed enume- 
ration of the canonical and doctrinal resolutions of the earlier councils 
and Church Fathers, merely reiterated more precisely and clearly what 
the Council in Trullo had promulgated on the code of the ancient canons 
and their authority: 


To these there is to be no adding, and from them there is to be no taking 
away. 


Yet what is the exact meaning of these canons? Apostolos Christo- 
doulos’ commentary on these two canons is extremely interesting: 


The wording of this canon (two of Trullo) does not concern itself with the 
Church’s legislative power to change or ratify the canons. In the original words 
of the canon, the council ratifies the canonical code as it had taken shape hy 
the end of the seventh century and, by accepting it, confirms the councils and 


1. Met. V. ArcuonTones, op. cit., p. 19. 

2. G. Ruauies and M. Porzes, op. cit., II, 308-310. The canon reads as fo- 
lows: ‘It seemed very good and proper to the holy council that the 85 canons accepted 
and ratified by the holy and blessed fathers before us and handed down to us in the 
name of the holy and glorious Apostles should continue from now on secure and certain 
for the cure of souls and the healing of passions ... and we set our seal also upon the 
other holy canons promulgated by our holy and blessed fathers (there follows a list 
of the councils the canons of which are ratified) ... Nobody is permitted to falsify 
the afore-mentioned canons or to set them aside, or to accept, besides those mentioned, 
other canons spurioustly added to the others by people attempting to debase the truth. 
If someone is caught innovating or attempting to overthrow one of these canons, 
he shail be liable to receive the punishment laid down by the canon, and shall thus 
be corrected in his fault.” 

3. G. Ruattes and M. Portes, op. cit., IT, 555-556. 
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canons of the Fathers which it enumerates by name. Finally it prohibits any 
falsification or adulteration in the code as ratified, or replacement of the canons 
recognized by the Church with spuria written by unscrupulous persons. The 
prohibition by the council of any such activity was necessary when the canonical 
code was being specifically ratified for the first time by the legislative power 
and is directed at people who attempt to exploit the truth, and not at the acts 
of the legal power in the Church. If we compare the phrasing of the second canon 
with that of the first, which does speak about the untouchability and unchangea- 
bility of the dogmatic definitions of the Oecumenical Councils, then the distinct- 
ion made by the councils between the two becomes clear. The council summarizes 
the truths of the faith defined and clarified in the creeds and dogmas of the six 
Oecumenical Councils, decreeing at the end of the first canon: ‘The faith of 
all the men who have been prominent in the Church of God is to hold fast and 
continue until the consummation of the world, . .. for we have resolved absolute- 
ly neither to add anything to nor to take anything away from what has been 
decreed before in any possible way.’ Similarly, there is an important distin-~ 
ction between the penalties the council imposes for transgressing the first and 
second canons. In the second canon, anyone convicted of innovating or of at- 
tempting to overthrow any of the canons afore-mentioned by the council is 
declared liable to receive the punishment fixed by the canon he has perverted 
or changed. In the first canon, we read: ‘‘And if anybody does not keep and 
cleave to the afore-mentioned dogmas of the faith and thus glorify and pre- 
ach them abroad, but attempts on the contrary to overthrow them, let him 
be anathema... and let him be expelled and banished from the Christian 
register as an alien.”” The second canon of the Council in Trullo thus contains 
no suggestion that the canonical and disciplinary regulations of the canonical 
code are unchangeable and immovable, still less that this immovability must 
be understood in the same sense as that of the Holy Scriptures. Nor does 
the council put the canonical ordinances of the preceding councils on a par in 
importance for Christians with their dogmatic definitions. The direct sense of 
the words of the canon is to forbid any Christian, whatever his position in the 
Church, to change, pervert, replace or adulterate the canons on his own autho- 
rity. There is absolutely no mention in the canon of acts of the legislative po- 
wer of the Church, or of its prerogatives to develop and change earlier laws. 
The same sense is expressed in the first canon of Nicaea II. On the other hand 
many of the councils employ the word dvaveotueOa (we renew); such an 
expression would not have been used if the keeping of the canons were as 
immovable as the doctrines of the faith. Again, the Council in Trullo first 
ratifies in general the canons of the local councils, and then goes on to correct 
and even to repeal some it regarded as resting on erroneous foundations (compare 
canon fifteen of Neocaesarea with sixteen of Trullo). The seventh Oecumenical 
Council, although saying in its first canon that ‘‘we preserve everything that has 
been handed down,” nevertheless adds another twenty two canons, some of 
which repeat earlier canons that were apparently no longer in force. The same 
council in its first canon quotes Moses, by saying: ‘‘ You shall not add anything 
to these things, nor shall you take anything away,” yet it still introduces ano- 
ther twenty two canons. We are all familiar with the remarks of the ancient 
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canonists that such-and-such a canon was invalid, or was no longer in force, 
that it was universal or particular: Balsamon says in his interpretation of the 
fifty-ninth canon of the Council in Trullo that the provisions of the canon were 
not in force, but rather those of the Novel of Leo the Wise prevailed (sce also 
his Commentary, XVI, 1, 2). From the general spirit of the council’s phrasing, 
it emerges that the ancient canons are recognized and ratified as mandatory law 
for the whole Church and for every individual member of it. None of the me- 
mbers is justified in perverting them, in replacing them with others, or in 
introducing completely new elements into them on his own initiative. 1 


This disagreement and controversy amongst the canonists is clearly 
to be attributed to a different theological conception of the sense and pur- 
pose of the canons. According to Father Alexander Schmemann, the gra- 
vest error of the extreme liberals lies in their seeing the canons as having 
the characteristics of secular laws, as administrative decrees which are 
automatically changed, if only the appropriate text can be found. Yet it 
is here that the problem lies, in that a canon is not purely a legal text or 
principle with no practical application in the Church whatsoever. A canon 
is a demonstration of the way in which, in a given situation, the eternal 
unchangeable essence of the Church must be revised and expressed. This 
eternal truth expressed in a particular canon, promulgated on a specific 
historical occasion in conditions probably differing radically from those 
pertaining today, remains stable and everlasting in the canons, making 
them an unchangeable part of church tradition. There are various forms 
of the historical essence of the Church for each person who has even a 
slight acqaintance with its history; there is clearly no doubt about this. 
In the course of history, one form replaces another. However, in all the 
various different forms of the life of the Church, there is a stable and 
permanent kernel: the dogmatic teaching on the Church, or, in other words, 
the Church itself. The life of the Church cannot take optional forms at 


1. A. CuristopouLos, Aoxlpiov “Exxdnovaorixod Aixaiov, pp. 57-60. A similar 
view on the interpretation of the 7th canon of the Council in Trullo is held by V. 
Sesan, ‘Revision der Ganonen und anderer kirchlichen Normen, sowie deren Kodi- 
fizierung,’ in Procés-verbaux du premier Congrés de théologie orthodoxe a Athénes 1939, 
310-323. Cf. Met. VanrHoLomAlos ARCHONTONES, op. cit., p. 20. There are scholars 
who believe that the said canons, even though they did not find their full applica- 
tion throughout the long life of the Church, do envisage the unchangeability of the 
holy canons, and that the promise on the faith and devotion to the holy canons was 
also included in the Ordo of the episcopal oath during consecration (A. SCHMEMANN, 
‘Tserkov i tserkovnoje oustroistvo,’ in Messager de l’Exarchat du Patriarche russe 
en Europe occidentale, XV Nov. 1948, 2-6. N. Aranassterr, ‘Canons et conscience 
canonique,’ in Contacts, 2me trimestre, 1969, 121-122. 
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will, but only such as correspond with the essence of the Church and are 
able to express this essence in given historical circumstances. Thus the 
canons are the form in which the unchangeable essence of the Church is 
enshrined in the changing circumstances of history. Any conscious con- 
tempt of them can consequently lead to the corruption of the Church, 
that is to ecclesiological heresy. ! 

The extreme liberals confuse jus divinum with jus humanum and forget 
that the category of divine law, which alone has meaning and unchange- 
able authority, must be understood to embrace everything which is closely 
connected to the essence of the Church and which bases its organization, 
without which the success of the Church’s purpose would be prohlemat- 
ical, upon everything which is either directly founded upon the doctrin- 
es of the Christian faith, or is a direct conclusion from them. ” 

They forget that the canons which govern the life of the Church in 
its earthly aspect are inseparable from the doctrines of the Christian faith, 
that they are not legal charters, nor sets of rules, strictly speaking, but 
the doctrines of the Church, the revealed tradition, applied in all sectors 
of the practical life of the Christian community. 

They forget that this organic and inseparable unity of the canons 
and the canonical order in general, together with the internal nature of the 
Church, not only gave the Church’s laws the preeminent character of 
spiritual and liturgical law, but also ensured the unity and self-suffic- 
jiency of the ecclesiastical organization, preserving it from any confusion 
with the secular equivalent. 

They forget that to solve the canonical problems it is not sufficient 
merely to know the system of Canon Law mechanically, any more than 
it is sufficient to handle it in an external, formalistic and casuistical 
manner, by finding the canonical text appropriate to each particular case. 
This transfers the focus from the divine factor to the human, from the 
essence to the form, and from the freedom of the spirit of love to the 
dead letter of the Law. * 

It is absolutely essential to know the underlying sense and meaning 
of canonicity. For this purpose, some higher, surer criterion is required 
to reveal the true sense of the canons beyond the problems and the external 
forms of the life of the Church. Such a criterion cannot be found in the 


4. A. ScHMEMANN, op. cit., 6.5, J. Mrvenporrr, Orthodorie et Catholicité, p. 
100. 

2. A. Curistopouxos, op. cit., p. 23. 

8. K,. Mounaripes, op. cit., p. 123-124, 130. V. Lossky, op. cit., p. 172 f. 
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transitory and ephemeral, but only in the eternal, in other words in an 
awareness of the eternal truth expressed in the canons. 

It is thus erroneous to look for such an awareness in the canons, 
that is to say in isolated historical texts, because these do not directly 
contain the life of the Church, but confront the problems of its empirical, 
transient aspect. The fundamentals, however, cannot be transient and 
ephemeral, but necessarily lie beyond the narrow confines of time, 
independent of the historical context or its conditions. Consequently the 
basis of an unterstanding of the eternal truth behind the canons cannot 
be found, cannot exist, except in the dogmatic teaching on the Church. 
It lies close to the understanding of the dogmatic element of the (hurch 
and is distinct only from the point of view of historical direction. As 
the moving force of the Church’s history, its aim is to enshrine the 
dogmatic teaching in canonical forms. 

Throughout the changing forms of the Church’s life, this aware- 
ness of the truth expressed in the canons thus remains ‘unalterable, 
unchangeable, valid everywhere and always for all those who confess the 
same doctrines of the faith. This quality contains the sure criterion for 
confronting and solving the various canonical questions that arise, as 
well as for appreciating the canonical forms in their totality.”? 

Viewed from this point of view, the position of the extreme conserv- 
atives is seen to be equally erroneous. They start from the secure theo- 
logical conception that the Holy Canons, at least those of the Oecumenical 
Councils, are ‘nothing other than divine law itself, the seeds of which 
are contained in the Holy Scriptures, but which has been developed and 
elucidated.’ 2 They extend the unchangeable as far as the very legisla- 
tive power of the Church, forgetting that it was the Church which insti- 
tuted and ratified the Holy Canons and by accepting them invested them 
with authority. 

It cannot consequently be denied that it is the Church which poss- 
esses and always will possess the right to change in a legitimate fashion 
anything in its earlier canons which it finds needing to be changed or 
corrected. This right is inseparably connected with the essence of the Chur- 
ch’s legislative power. If we accept that the authority of the canons is 
higher than the Church itself which instituted them, this means that not 


1. N. AFANASSIEFF, op. cit., 124. 

2. Antuimus of Nubia, Kavomxdy xal ’Exxdnotaotixdy Alxaov wij "Ogboddéou 
Kabodsijc “Exxdnoiac, 1, Thessalonica, 1957, p. 161. Cf. Arcnontongs, op. cit., 
p. 27. 
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only do we see the Church as Jower than its creation, and make it perma- 
nently subject to that creation, but also that we put upon it the heavy 
burden of resurrecting many conditions of life and needs which have dis- 
appeared so as to effect the application of certain ancient regulations. ! 

The function of the canons and of ecclesiastical law in general is 
intended (as a creative and protective element) to help the Church’s life 
to approach as far as possible the dogmatic teaching on the mystery of 
the Church. This, like all dogmas, is not. theoretical or abstract truth, but 
is reflected in a whole series of expressions and is realized in the life of 
the Church. 

This realization consists of the canonical organization, but this can 
never be complete. No ecclesiastical form can he seen to exhaust the my- 
stery of the Church, but only to come near it, and this approach is rela- 
tive to the historical moment at which it oceurs. For this reason, any abso- 
lutist form of Church organization is quite unacceptable, because it 
confuses the empirical, relative and particularist expression of the Church 
with its unchangeable essence. The various historical forms are connected 
to one another absolutely by the dogmatic teaching underlying them. Any 
modification or change should therefore appear not only as a readjust- 
ment to historical conditions, but equally as a desire for fuller expression 
of the ecclesiastical mystery under new conditions and presuppositions. 
No change is legitimate except when the new structure of the Church 
expresses more clearly and extensively than the old the eternal dogmatic 
truth of the Church. We are free to modify, or even to create new forms, 
but we are not always entitled to do this. In this question, as in the 
whole life of the Church, great courage must always be accompanied hy 
immense prudence and by faith and devotion to tradition. 2 

The entire canonical achievement of the Church forms an unbroken 
sequence of eras, rich in experience and in its obligation, responsibility 
and mission to enshrine the mystery of the Church in accordance with 
the varying situations of different times and places. We carry on only what 
did not originate from us, yet we like to believe that history begins with 
us. For this reason, in all our practical work, tradition and creation must 
always be inseparably linked; this will be the surest proof that our work 
willl be continued, rather than come to an end with our death. However, 
every human action presupposes and entails to some degree the destru- 


1. A. CURISTODOLLOS, op. cit., p. 61. 
2. A. Aranassierr, op. cit., p. 115. 
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ction of a previous creation which has ceased to be a living expression of 
the eternal, thus falling into complete inertia preventing creativity of 
any kind. We therefore can and must modify ecclesiastical laws, but only 
when the canons have ceased to be genuine canons, when they have ceased 
to fulfil their mission; when they no longer, in other words, express in 
life the eternal truth behind the canons. Certain canons will consequently 
remain in force until the end of time, and these canons are as sacred for 
us as the dogmas which they express. 1 

Yet how can these canons be properly distinguished in their nature 
and authority from those which bear traces of the temporal circumstances 
of ecclesiastical life which brought them into existence? I quote Aposto- 
los Christodoulos, who believes that in defining the relations between the 
early canons and the legislation currentiy in force, we should bear in mind: 


1. That the true spirit of the Christian Church in its visible dimension as a 
social institution is the profound and correct understanding of the fundamental 
bases of its organization, of the highest principles of its government and life, 
which are expressed in none of the later ecclesiastical laws with such clarity and 
totality as in the early canons. The integrity of the Church, its undivided life 
during the period of the Oecumenical Councils and the marked vitality and 
interest in religious and ecclesiastical social concerns — all, amongst other 
factors, contribute to this. The early canonical code, more than any later eccle- 
siastical legislation, can be seen as an expression of the catholic voice of the spirit 
of the Church in the most essential questions of its internal organization and 
government. From this point of view, the early canons are a precious work and 
monument of diligence of a period never repeated in the Church. For later years 
they have been used and must continue to be used as supreme model and 
key for the understanding of the spirit of Church government, from which 
determining principles in law-making are to be derived. The ecclesiastical 
legislation of later years cannot boast of having made any development in 
comparison with the early canons, or even of having understood the first pri- 
nciples of ecclesiastical organization and government. Even today we cannot 
but confess that many principles of the early canons which were enshrined in 
the early canonical organization and government of the Church were investi- 
gated more deeply and approximated more closely to the highest, ideal aims 
of the ecclesiastical body than many later ecclesiastical laws. As far as con- 
temporary Church life is concerned, a great deal is consequently required 
from the legislative authorities to put the canonical principles into practice 
in the ecclesiastical bodies. To develop and apply these principles, to link them 
with the needs and situation of the church of each area and to elaborate them 
in particular laws is an essential and unceasing task of ecclesiastical legislation. 
When this relation to the canons is understood, their great, ageless impor- 
tance for the ecclesiastical life of every era becomes possible and_ intelligi- 


4, Ibid. 115-116 and 125, 
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ble, and the great reverence the Orthodox Church has paid and still pays 
to this monument of its legislative activity becomes deeply significant. The 
Church does not make the canons an idol for thoughtless worship, but it does 
demand due reverence for them from its members and serious study and under- 
standing of their spirit and ethical qualities from its ministers. 

2. That within the early canonical code, we must distinguish the funda- 
mental canons of general importance which express the first principles of eccle- 
siastical organization and the spirit of Church government, from those canons 
which relate to its external historical forms, to temporal conditions and needs; 
we must separate the spirit of the law from its external form, the intentions of 
the canons from all the canons individually.1 Those who regard the canons as 
unchangeable do not make such a distinction and condemn the legislative power 
of the Church as unrealizable and as an impossible task. Laws do not create life, 
but only direct, order and govern it. The practical result of accepting such a 
theory would be that the legislative power would become extinct, as the early 


4. Against Christodoulos’ view, supported by D. Balanos and H. Alivizatos, 
which distinguishes between fundamental and non-fundamental canons, there are 
scholars who make a distinction between dogmatic and administrative canons. Such 
a distinction is not new; on the first canon of the Council of Chalcedon, Zonaras 
writes: ‘The councils promulgated canons, some of which helped to define the dogmas, 
while others applied to the ecclesiastical establishment and regulated the churches” 
(G. Ruaures and M. Portzes, op. cit., I], 247). 

In Alexius I’s 40th Novel, ch. 4, we read: “Of the holy canons, some, which provide 
for the faith and give us some consolidation of the true dogma, shall be preserved and 
renewed in every way, while the rest shall be extracted and given over to my autho- 
rity...” (From Cu. Franeisras, Levtayyarint Odvayus tév xardvew rig “ExxAnoiac, 
p. 7, n. 7). This point of view is rejected by Alivizatos, the authors of the Pedalion 
and P. Christou. Alivizatos does not think it is possible to speak seriously of dogmatic 
canons, “for while there certainly are some dogmatic canons, their content entails 
their being historical canons of secondary importance, because dogmatic questions 
settled by such canons will earlier have been fixed by definitions, and the canons 
consequently become superfluous, Also, questions of order and ecclesiastical admini- 
stration settled by the remaining dogmatic canons are connected with the heresies 
prevailing at the time they were promulgated and with the heretical churches and 
communities which came into being as a result of the dogmatic differences and dispu- 
tes. From this point of view, those dogmatic canons which do exist have little or 
no significance” (““Yndpyouv Soypatixol xavéves;’ in Téuog cic pvtiunvy In. Adungov, 
1935, 477). The authors of the Pedalion write: ‘‘The conciliar canons mainly include 
not dogmas of the faith (at least only rarely), but provide for the good order and condi- 
tion of the Church” (Pedalion, 1957). Christou thinks that ‘the canons form a single 
whole... there are no canons with a dogmatic or cultic content; the few which do 
touch on dogma and worship do not prescribe dogma or worship, but rather fix 
order in relation to dogma and worship; in other words they too are administrative 
canons” (P, Curistou, ‘O véog xataotatixds ydotns tic “EdAadixijs “Exxdnatac, p. 20 
{duplicated text). Cf. V. Ancnonrones, op. cit., 27-28, n. 2 and FranaisTas, op. cit., 
p. 34. 
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canons would be unshakable and unchangeable, yet at the same time unrealiz- 
able in many parts and forms. Or rather, since this is impossible in practice, the 
result would be that we should express great respect for the early canons in 
theory, while in fact becoming increasingly estranged from them in our laws 
and in practice. Whatever the case, the early canon would remain a treasure 
hidden in the field, to use the Gospel image, its owner unaware of it and not 
using it. Yet once the two elements are discerned in the canons, the intention 
as distinct from the forms, the aim of promulgating laws will consist in per- 
ceiving more deeply and correctly their fundamental! principles, which are 
always and everwhere adaptable, in working them out as specific ordinances 
of positive law and in deriving from them, as first principles, new principles 
for whatever new conditions appear in life. The external forms of the early life 
of the Church as fixed in the early canons cannot bind the exercise of the 
Church’s legislative power, when it finds them inapplicable and needing to be 
changed, adjusted or conformed to other requirements. These external forms 
do not constitute the essence of the canons: the integrity of the Church does not 
depend upon them, nor will they serve to prove that the Church persists faith- 
ful to itself and to those high purposes for which it was founded and exists. 
Only such as would disrupt the accomplishment of those purposes and would 
thus destroy the very essence of the Church — only such phenomena in the 
historical development of the Church’s Jegislation would be a deviation from the 
fundamental principles on which the Church must firmly stand in its external 
organization and government. According to these principles and ideas, the signi- 
ficance of the early canon amongst the sources of ecclesiastical law and the rela- 
tion of ecclesiastical legislation to it can be defined as follows: the ecclesiastical 
canon holds a position of primary significance among the legal sources, as a 
source from which the fundamental principles must be derived by the legislative 
power of the Church, to be developed and arranged in specific ordinances in 
accordance with the new ecclesiastical conditions. The external historical forms 
must not be given the same significance, because the forms can only be unchange- 
able when the conditions in the world are themselves unchangeable. For this 
reason we see in reality that many such forms have fallen into disuse and be- 
come part of the heritage of legal history. Even some of the most important 
ordinances of ecclesiastical organization have not withstood the effect of time 
and history: as witness the synodical principle, significantly altered in contemp- 
orary law. But behind the external forms is hidden the spirit of the early eccle- 
siastical laws, the fundamental principles which change form, but must nol 
die and can be included and enshrined in new, wider and more comprehensive 
forms. This important work belongs to the highest ecclesiastical power, which 
has alone been given the right to recall to life what has been destroyed by time, 
to adapt the adaptable, to abolish what is unadaptable in practice, and to develop 
from the early principles new forms suitable for the period. 1 


The important and extremely sensitive work of altering the canons 
must nevertheless be carried out with great caution and only where there 


1, A. CHRISTODOULOS, op. cit., 65-69, 
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is “‘great necessity’, as Philaret of Moscow rightly emphasized, t and not 
from motives of superficial up-dating, nor with deliberate partiality, pre- 
conceptions and chauvinism, all of which unfortunately are apparent in 
Troitsky’s theses. He speaks about a legal ‘‘equality of prerogatives” of 
the autocephalous churches, drawing a parallel between the canons and 
the principles of international law. He has no hesitation in maintaining 
that “in the contemporary period, when in many countries the Church 
has been separated from the State, neither the canons nor the practice 
of the Early Church can forrn the basis of ecclesiastical organization.” ? 

As Meyendorff® properly asks, is such a parallel apt? I ask whether it 
is excusable. Can one really write about a legal ‘‘equality of prerogatives” 
of the autocephalous churches? Is not the Church secularized when the 
relations of its members with one another are seen in such a secular way? 

Again, if the canons and the practice of the Early Church do not form 
the basis of the Church’s administration, one is naturally faced by the 
question of what does. The answer is what clearly emerges from the Ortho- 
dox dogmatic teaching, according to which, as Troitsky later points out, 
“the sole bearer of sovereignty in the Church on earth is the entirety of 
its bishops, the will of which is expressed by its organs, in other words 
by the Oecumenical and local councils.” 

Since Troitsky maintains that the canons and practice of the Early 
Church cannot form a basis, how can he say coherently that the bearer 
of sovereignty in the Church on earth is the entirety of bishops, the will of 
which is expressed by the Oecumenical and local councils? The Oecec- 
umenical Councils have instituted canons and established ecclesiastical 
practice throughout the centuries, and Troitsky describes these canons 
and this practice. This seems a flagrant contradiction. 4 : 

As far as superficially updating the canons is concerned, Sesan indi- 
cates the danger of senselessly replacing the ancient canons with new ones, 
“simply and only because the new contemporary spirit in ecclesiastical 
life requires it,’ and he foresees that if the contemporary transient spirit 
in the life of the Church continues unchecked it wil! bring about its downfall, 


4. From Ibid. p. 64, n. 1. 

2. S. Trorrsxy, ‘Budem vmeste borotsja s opasnotju,’ in Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, 1950, pp. 36-51. 

8. J. Mevenponrr, ‘Kovotavtwodrorts xal Méoya,’ in “Apxeior "Exxdnovactixod 
xal Kavovixot Aixatov 1949, 42. 

4. Met. Genmanos of Aenus, “Avtamdvtnoig ele tov xadyynthy 2. Tpditaxn,’ 
in ’OgGodokia 1953, 20. 
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as this modernization could advance beyond the organization and stru- 
cture of the Church and reach its dogmatic teaching. He writes that only 
where there is utilitas evidens and necessitas urgens and where it serves 
the accomplishment of the Church’s soteriological purpose as was the 
case when they were enacted must the Church change the early canons. * 
“This we say, not to negate or overthrow what was enacted by the Apo- 
stles, but out of concern for the salvation and the improvement of the 
people,” as canon twelve of the Council in Trullo defines it. 

Therefore, to make use of the canons and to be within the bounds of 
propriety and canonicity means initially to know how to identify the 
eterna! core in the text of a particular canon and how to find that side of 
the dogmatic teaching of the Church, and consequently to apply this 
eternal element in life, because there is reason in canonicity only in so far 
as the canon fulfils the reason for its promulgation. ? Faith in the canons 
is consequently faith in the whole of the Church’s tradition, and this faith, 
as Florovsky writes, does not mean faith in the external authority of the 
past, but is life, is a bond, connection and contract with the fulness of 
ecclesiastical experience. Reference 1o tradition is not simply historical 
proof, and is not the same as ecclesiastical antiquarianism. > The emergeut. 
yardstick of the ecclesiastical organization is thus not the dry text of the 
canon, but the living testimony of the Church’s tradition which ts impress~ 
ed in the life and practice of the Church. 

A true awareness of the essence of the Church is a factor of fund- 
amental importance for the universal development of ecclesiastical 
administration. If we consider that the usage developed in the various 
periods was nothing other than a clear practical demonstration of this 
awareness, then we can easily estimate its importance for the administra- 
tive changes in the Church realized at different periods, because this 
awareness demonstrated successively through usage is the trustworthy 
witness of the faithfulness of the temporal traditio constitutiva to the 
authentic, canonical ¢raditio continuativa, 4 

The practice of the Church, which will form the subject of the follo- 
wing chapter, illuminates certain obscure or imperfectly known points 
of our ecclesiastical history. Jt helps us to understand the canons correctly, 
showing us the way in which the Orthodox Church functions. It 


1. V. Sesan, op. cit., p. 316. 

2. M. Petnovie, ‘Ot xavévec xat loys xotdv,” in Glasnik, 1967, 87, 88. 
3. A. Scumemann, op. cit., 4-6. 

4. B. Puerpas, op. cit., p. 334. 
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elucidates more and more the way by which the Church, although divided 
into large ecclesiastical areas acting independently of one another with- 
in their own canonical jurisdiction. does not thereby stop being one 
unique organic being, the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
“built upon the foundations of the Apostles and Prophets, with Christ. 
Jesus Himself being the corner-stone.”’ } 


1, Ephes. iI, 20-24. Cf. K. Denikanes, argquagyexa "Eyveapa, 11 Prolegomena, 
p. 4. 


Chapter Six 


THE CANONICAL ROLE OF THE 
OECUMENICAL THRONE 
IN THE PRAXIS OF THE CHURCH 


The noeoBeta in Practice. 


The position of predominance and leadership held by the Church of 
Constantinople amongst the local Orthodox churches is equally demonstra- 
ble from the life and practice of the Church. The Oecumenical throne’s 

providence and succour have never been held back nor been 
found wanting; ! not only where doctrine, holy tradition, canonical 
decrees or general issues affecting the whole body of the Church are 
concerned, but also in specific questions of concern to individual autoce- 
phalous churches. In these latter, the Church of Constantinople has 
intervened, sometimes of its own accord as if ex officio, sometimes at the 
request of the parties concerned. It has made a decisive contribution to 
solving disputes arising between churches and disagreements between 
pastors and their flocks. It has helped to prevent further difficulties, 
enabled ecclesiastical matters to return to their proper canonical orbit 
and reinforced the action taken by the leaders of the churches in question, 
whenever that proved inadequate. It has supported in the Orthodox faith 
the weak and unsteady and those who have been the victims of plots 
and has helped to avert the many moral and material dangers threate- 
ning the stability of the Churches of God. As Samuel [, the most disti- 
nguished Oecumenical Patriarch of modern times, wrote in 1766, the 
Oecumenical throne’s providence and succour accorded with “the anci- 
ent privilege of the most holy Apostolic Patriarchal Oecumenical thro- 
ne, which is accustomed with all prudence and after careful inquiries 
to hold out a helping hand and to provide for and procure the aid needed 
in each province and parish.” ? 

It would be misleading to understand the Church of Constantinople’s 


4. K. Devixanes, [atgiagyma “Eyyeaga 11, Prolegomena, pp. 4-5. 
2. Ubid. IIE, p- 210. 
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position in the Orthodox Church as a new, arbitrary creation, originating 
and becoming consolidated in the situation prevailing in the Kast alter the 
Conquest. of 1453, because it goes back to much earlier years, to the period 
of the second Oecumenical Council, and perhaps even a little earlier. 
Since we have already spoken at length about Constantinople’s preroga- 
tives in action prior to the Councii of Chalcedon, this chapter will deal 
with events in subsequent years, analysed in three periods: from Cha- 
Icedon to the fall of Constantinople, from 1453 to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and from the nineteenth century to today. 


From the Council of Chalcedon to 1453. 


After Chalcedon, the Church of Constantinople’s privileged position 
in the East occasioned no controversy and was Sself-apparent, being con- 
tinually reinforced by new legislation. During this period, the outer limits 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople were extended de facto, and its 
territories came to exceed in extent and importance al] the other autoce- 
phalous sees of the East. During the seventh century, orthodox parts of 
the Armenian and Iberian Churches became subject to Constantinople. 
During the same century, hut especially from the eighth century onwards, 
important new churches were founded as a result of Constantinople’s 
missionary activity: the Churches of Serbia, Bulgaria, Russia and Wal- 
lachia. These churches came to form a new ecclesiastical oecumene du- 
ring a period when the sees of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem were 
declining and shrinking under foreign occupation. Some specific events 
may be cited here to support these statements: 

4. During the Patriarchate of Anatolius, the long Monophysite schism 
began in Egypt, and it became necessary for the Bishop of Constantinople 
to act as judge over the Alexandrian throne. The orthodox clergy of 
Alexandria, together with the orthodox bishop Proterius, made represen- 
tation to the Emperor, condemning the Monophysite Timothy Aelurus, 
who had usurped the throne. The Emperor, Leo I, referred the case to 
the judgement of Anatolius and his synod, who in 458 condemned Timo- 
thy. ! 

2. Anatolius’ successor Gennadius (458 - 471) continued to exercise 
control over the affairs of the Alexandrian Church. He succeeded in ha- 


1. Anpaeerr, Konstantinopolskie Patriarchi (ot 451 do 846), 1895, pp. 228- 
229. 
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ving Timothy exiled once again, and in having the orthodox Timothy 
Salophaciolus elected in Alexandria. } 

3. The Monophysite struggles in Antioch led its Archbishop Marty- 
rius to make representations to Gennadius in Constantinople. Gennadius 
interceded on Martyrius’ behalf with the Emperor, Leo I, and received 
full imperial powers to deal with Martyrius’ adversary, Peter the Fuller. 
Peter, however, had the secret backing of the Magister Afilitum per 
Orientem, Zeno. Martyrius then realized he was betrayed, and disdai- 
nfully abandoned his throne to the intriguers. Gennadius, however, suc- 
ceeded in having Peter the Fuller exiled by the Emperor and replaced on 
the Antiochene throne by the orthodox Julian. * 

4. The bishops of the Asian diocese called Acacius of Constantino- 
ple (471 - 479) ‘most holy and reverend patriarch of the most holy church 
of the sovereign city of Constantinople, New Rome.’’ Le Quien writes 
(Oriens Christianus J, p. 62): “Acacius first of all vere et proprie institu- 
ted the Patriarchate of Constantinople with the cooperation of the poli- 
tical power of the Emperor Zeno.”’ Thanks to the centuries-long doctri- 
nal quarrels the Bishops of Constantinople emerged as de facto patriarchs 
of the entire Eastern Church, because in the capital the struggle with Mo- 
nophysitism was waged by imperial policy with the collaboration of the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople. 

During the years of Zeno’s exclusion from the imperial throne, Pe- 
ter the Fuller, as the candidate of the Monophysite faction, once again 
occupied the throne of Antioch. Once Zeno returned to power, however, 
Peter was deposed by the Synod of Antioch and was replaced by the or- 
thodox Stephen II. Acacius and his Resident Synod (’Evénuotca Tivo- 
doc) received a letter from Stephen containing the news of his election and 
in 478 confirmed the action of the Synod of Antioch. 3 

5. During the reign of Anastasius (494 - 518) and the Patriarchate 
of Macedonius ET (496 - 511), the Monophysite monks of the Monastery 
of Majuma, led by the famous Severus, arrived in Constantinople and 
condemned the Archbishop (Patriarch) of Jerusalem, Elias. In the capi- 
tal the case was construed as involving both the Emperor and the 
Patriarch. The intriguers certainly contributed to the dethroning and 


1. Ibid. 237-238. 

2. Ibid. 238-239. T. Bansov, Honstantinopolskij Patriarchi i ego vlast nad 
Rousskojou Tserkovjou, pp. 85-86. 

3. Ibid. pp. 89-93. See A. Kartascnorr, ‘Td ths Sodarov Sixalwux cv Ol 
xovpevixdsy [letpiapydiv av tH mptter,’ in “OpPodokla 1948, 287-288. 
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exile from Constantinople of Patriarch Macedonius. The throne of Antioch 
was occupied by Severus, Everything, however, changed directly after 
the death of the Monophysite Emperor Anastasius. 

6. The Emperor Justin (518-527) changed policy abruptly. The 
Patriarch John II (518 - 520) anathematized Severus. The Emperor exiled 
him, and in his place at Antioch the Patriarch Epiphanius of Constanti- 
nople installed Paul, who was elected in Constantinople. 1 

7. During the reign of Justinian (527 - 563) and the Patriarchate of 
Menas (536 - 552), the Pope of Alexandria Theodosius, a moderate Mo- 
nophysite, arrived in Constantinople and condemned the extreme Mono- 
physites of Alexandria, the so-called Gaianites. However he found him- 
self accused in Menas’ synod and deposed. In his place Paul of Tabennesi 
was installed by Menas with the participation of legates from the Pope 
of Rome and the Patriarch of Antioch. In 572, again on his own ini- 
tiative, Patriarch John III Scholasticus installed John IV as Archbishop 
of Alexandria and deposed Anastasius of Antioch, replacing him with 
Gregory. 2 

8. While John IV, the Faster, was patriarch in Constantinople (582 - 
595), this Gregory appeared in Constantinople to defend himself against 
the charges against him. The patriarch did not accept Gregory into co- 
mmunion, in spite of the strong backing he had at Court, and condemned 
him in his synod. 3 

With the spread of Islamic rule over the Patriarchates of Alexa- 
ndria, Antioch and Jerusalem during the second half of the seventh 
century, which took them out of the Byzantine Empire, their life be- 
came in effect more or less independent, although they shrank and lost 
their power. As a result, when they were later joined for various periods 
to the Patriarchate of Constantinople (by reconquest) the primacy of 
Constantinople became more clearly apparent. 

From the time of Antioch’s conquest by the Persians in 611, the 
Patriarchs of Antioch lived in Constantinople as refugees and were ele- 
cted there. For this reason, the Patriarch Macarius of Antioch, for example, 
took part in the sixth Oecumenical Council held in Constantinople in 
690, and was condemned for Monophysitism. In his stead, Theophanes, 
one of the monks from Sicily, was installed by Patriarch George of Constan- 


1. T. Barsov, op. cit., p. 100. 
2. Ibid. p. 102. 
3. Ibid. p. 102. AnpReEFF, op. cit., pp. 265 and 281. 
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tinople. Only in 742 did the Arabs allow the Orthodox Patriarch to live 
in Antioch. When in 970, during the reign of Nicephorus Phocas, Antioch 
was re-annexed to the Empire, the Patriarchs of Antioch were again re- 
gularly elected and installed in Constantinople. The treaty concluded be- 
tween Alexius Comnenus and Bohemond J prescribed that a bishop must 
be sent from Byzantium to Antioch. According to Cinnamus, when Ma- 
nuel Comnenus defeated the Crusaders in 1156 and recaptured Antioch, 
he made an agreement with its Duke, Reynald de Chatillon, in which 
he included the clause: ‘‘and a bishop is to be sent from Byzantium to 
Antioch according to the ancient custom.” | The status quo which result- 
ed from this treaty was to prevail afterwards. The Patriarchs of Antioch 
resided in the Patriarchate of Constantinople in the capacity of titular 
bishops until 1263, when Antioch was occupied by the Turks, who allow- 
ed the Orthodox Patriarch to return to his throne.” 2 

The Patriarchs of Jerusalem incurred a similar down-grading when 
the city was occupied by the Arabs in 638, although they were not expel- 
led until 1099, when the city was occupied by the Crusaders. Until Mame- 
luke rulewas established in Jerusalem in 1186, the Patriarchs resided main- 
ly in Constantinople, where a special place was set aside for them, call- 
ed ta X'tefgov. They participated in the life of the whole Orthodox Church 
and in the religious issues which arose at that period and took part in 
synodical gatherings with the Oecumenical Patriarchs. * 

Two demonstrations may be given of Constantinopolitan interven- 
tion in the other patriarchates’ affairs, in accordance with the privileges 
granted the Oecumenical throne in the early years. 

1. The Oecumenical Patriarch Lucas Chrysoberges (1156 - 1169) exer- 
cised the prerogative of ‘‘reviewing and setting right disputes occurring 
in the other thrones and putting an end to the judgements.”’ On the basis 
of this, he quashed the sentence of deposition passed against John, Bishop 
of Amathus, by the Archbishop John of Cyprus and his synod, on the 
grounds that its publication was quite incompatible with the relevant 
stipulations of the canons. 4 


4. Cinnamus, ed. Bonn, p. 193: “And he bound himself with oaths to many 
other things which the Emperor required, including the stipulation that a bishop 
should be sent from Byzantium to Antioch,” v. also K. PapartncoPoutos, ‘Jotogla 
rot ‘EdAqvixot “EOvovg IV, 132-183 and Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, ‘Td iial- 
zea Sixardyata tod Olxouuevxod Hatprapyelov,’ in "OpPodogia 1931, 207. 

2. KarrascHorr, op. cit., p. 290. 

3. Ibid. p. 290. 

4, “After the Bishop of Amathus had been deposed by the Archbishop of 
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2. In 1355, after two hundred years, the Oecumenical Patriarch Ca- 
listus | recalled to canonical order the Archbishop of Trnovo and all Bul- 
garia. He had been dignified by the Patriarch Germanus IT (1226 - 1240) 
in the Council of Lampsacus of 1234 with the honorary title of patriarch, 
“but he is not included amongst the other most holy patriarchs, and for 
this reason he is not included in the holy Diptychs... The Bulgarian 
Archbishop was attempting to claim real patriarchal prerogatives. He 
had released himself from the canonical jurisdiction which the Patriarch 
of Constantinople held over him, Patriarch Callistus wrote: “and if the 
throne of Constantinople reviews, disposes and approves the judgements 
of the other Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem and gives 
them authority, as the holy canons declare plainly and deeds bear wit- 
ness to, how is not this throne so much more the lord of the Church of 
the Bulgarians which was honoured in being named by it?” } 

The outstanding position occupied by the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
in the East, its great work of civilizing, its serious contribution to the 
propagation of Christianity and to the return of many heretics to ortho- 
doxy, the progress made within it in ecclesiastical literature and theo- 
logical study in general — all these gave certain of the Constantinopo- 
litan Patriarchs the opportunity to name their church ‘the common glory 
and boast of Christians of the entire oecumene and root and source of 
godliness.” 2 

Patriarch Esaias (1323 - 1334), writing to a group of Armenians who 
wished to return to orthodoxy, said: 


We offer you and all who wish to be and to be called Christians a mother’s 
word, as you also are scrupulous. For the holy doctrines of godliness come from 
us and prevail throughout the oecumene; the teachings of the holy fathers and 
the divinely inspired legislation of the holy councils are poured out from us as 
from a fountain into the fulness of the Church. * 


Cyprus, John, and the edict of deposition read from the imperial rostrum, seeing that 
the eleven bishops and the Archbishop who had made the deposition were there, the 
most holy Patriarch Lucas, with his synod being present as well as the Senate, re- 
solved that the deposition was invalid, because the entire synod of the Church of 
Cyprus had not been summoned, nor even the majority of them, which would have 
been easy, and because the Archbishop was not distinct from the twelve bishops, 
but was (numerically) included amongst them” (G. Roa.ues and M. Portes, op. cit., 
JH, 324, commenting on the 18th canon of the Council of Carthage). 

1. F. Mixnosicy and J. Miituer, Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, 
I, 37-439. 

2. Gennapius of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., p. 407. 

3. F. Mixvosicn and J. Muiuuer, op. cit., I, p. 150. 
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The contribution of the Church of Constantinople to the Christia- 
nization of Russia is well known. The first missionaries were sent from 
Constantinople, and until the City’s fall in 1453 the Metropolitans of 
Russia were nominated by the Oecumenical Patriarchs, with a few exce- 
ptions, such as the nomination of Jaroslav in 1051, In administering his 
church, the Metropolitan of Russia exercised almost patriarchal power, 
but would refer difficult cases to Constantinople. As often as circu- 
mstances allowed, he would take part in the functions of the Resident 
Synod in Constantinople. 1 This can further be seen from such docu- 
ments as the reply of the Patriarch John XIV to the Metropolitan of 
Russia who had written to tell him of miracles involving the relics of his 
predecessor and to ask for guidance. ? 

In 1347, the Emperor John VI Cantacuzenus invalidated in the name 
of the Oecumenical Patriarch and his synod the illegalities which had 
taken place as a result of the transfer of the metropolitical see to Mo- 
scow. With the synod, the Emperor decreed that ‘‘the most holy bishoprics 
of Little Russia, that is to say Galich and the others, be immediately 
reestablished under the most holy Metropolis of Kiev, as my throne and 
my most holy master the Oecumenical Patriarch and his synod have 
specified before. ..and the whole of Russia, Great and Little, is to be 
tended by one metropolitan,” who would bear the title ‘most honoura- 
ble Exarch of all Russia.” 3 

A little later, the Oecumenical Patriarch once again intervened. He 
called the Bishop of Novgorod to ‘obedience and submission and honour” 
to the Metropolitan Alexius of Kiev and deposed a certain Theodoret, who 
had been sent to Kiev as Metropolitan of Southern Russia by the Arch- 
bishop of Trnovo. 4 

At the request of Theognostus of Russia, the Patriarch Philotheus 
had earlier appointed Alexius, Bishop of Vladimir, as his successor as 
the Russian Metropolitan on condition that from then onwards the Me- 
tropolitans would be sent from Constantinople: 


Apart from this Alexius alone, we do not permit nor allow anybody else 
at all from Russia to become Metropolitan there; rather a man from... Constant- 
inople who takes pride in virtue and good manners, learned and trained in the 
art of speech, learned and experienced in the laws of the Church, so that he will 


. Pu. Vapuipes, op. cit., II, p. 293. 

. F, Mikzosicu and J. Muuver, op. cit., I, p. 194. 
. Ibid. ¥, pp. 264, 263 and 265. 

. Ibid. [, 347 and 350. 
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be able to resolve beneficially after due ecclesiastical and canonical investigat- 
ion such canonical questions as arise and may lead the Christian people there 
to saving pastures answering to himself and dependent upon noone else... 


The beginning of the synodical document is characteristic in the pre- 
cision with which the prerogatives of the Mother Church are defined: 


The Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of God, in accordance with the 
invincible power and might given it from above by the grace of Christ, ever 
ordering all things for what is always most profitable, declares ifs concern and 
diligence that all the most holy churches existing everywhere should be governed 
and managed well and according to the law of the Lord. It shows very special 
care and concern for such churches as are dispersed far and wide, distinguished 
by large and disparate populations and by the supremacy of a royal power. It 
accomplishes its duties and obligations, which involve the cure of souls, con- 
secration and welfare. ? 


Around that time, the synod decreed that for political reasons Vladi- 
mir was to be the see of the Metropolitan of Kiev and all Russia, ? and 
jurisdictional unity was realized in Russia in the person of Alexius. Du- 
ring the ensuing quarrels between Alexius and Romanus, Bishop of Li- 
thuania, the position of the Oecumenical Patriarch Philotheus was once 
again important: Constantinople dispatched two representatives to Ru- 
ssia to reconcile the adversaries. > 

Similarly, after Alexius’ death, antagonism between Poemenus and 
Cyprian was settled in Constantinople by the Oecumenical Patriarch 
Antony in Cyprian’s favour. * 

Two acts of Patriarch Nilus (1380 - 1388) merit special attention: 
the first is the nomination of the monk Cassian to be Metropolitan of 
Vodena in Bulgaria, at the request of the Bulgarian Emperor John Stra- 
cimir.* The official nomination begins: 


Your humble servant, entrusted by the ineffable judgement of God with 
the protection of the Oecumenical Church, does everything that is profitable 
so that the most holy churches of Christ which are everywhere throughout the 
oecumene subject to his dominion may become rich in pastors and protectors, 
for the spiritual benefit of the Christian people. 


In the same letter, the Patriarch praises the Bulgarian Emperor: 


. Ibid. 1, 336. 

. Thid. 1, 354. 

. Ibid. IT, 425, 434. 

. Ibid. 11, 146. 

. M. Geneon, [Targapyexoi [Mivaxec, p. 442. 
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...Wwho by his wisdom, education and good character which make him 
an admired and gifted emperor and ruler nourishes great faith for God Himself 
and for the great and most holy Church of God, the common glory and boast 
of the Christians of the entire oecummene and the very root and fountain of 
godliness. + 


The second is the letter of Patriarch Nilus mentioned earlier, which 
contains a very interesting exposition of the official teaching of the Oecu- 
menical Church on the patriarchal prerogatives. In this letter, the Pa- 
triarch starts from the assertions of the Metropolitan of Thessalonica that 
he should be exempted from patriarchal authority in settling certain ec- 
clesiastical and monastic questions. 

The Metropolitan of Thessalonica had invoked the Apostolic Canons 
to demand equal rights between bishop and patriarch. Nilus answers him 
by retracing the history of the patriarchal thrones and expounding 
the prerogatives awarded them by the councils. He writes: 


I wonder therefore how you can cite the Apostolic canons in connection with 
the patriarchal privileges. For where was the rank and institution of patriarch 
in the days of the Apostles? But the canons of the Apostles merely legislate for 
all the bishops, and the patriarchs, as bishops, are subject to these canons, 
although as first and head of the bishops, they have their own canons, promulg- 
ated subsequently by the holy Fathers, dating from the time when the rank 
of patriarch was created, and the Empire was divided into five sections, and if 
anyone wishes to learn the privilege of the patriarch, he will learn it from the 
sacred canons of the holy and oecumenical fourth council, from the ninth 
(canon), I say, and the seventeenth. So that we may avoid a lengthy diatribe, 
I wish to pass through them in few words. And it is not to be said that they do 
away with the canons of the Apostles, for how (can this be) when the latter do 
not mention patriarchs? For the Apostles had no need to legislate about what 
had not yet come about, but the Fathers legislated and fixed the rank, and gave 
the appropriate privilege to each one, when the patriarchates were established, 
(and this legislation is to be found) not only {in) the afore-said canons, but (in) 
many others as well, which also gave the right of hearing appeals to the patri- 
archs, and particularly to the throne of Constantinople. These canons were also 
ratified by the laws of the famous Emperors and by the custom prevailing from 
those days and lasting until today, which, even if it were nothing else, was 
sufficient by itself to give form to the practice, by virtue of its having been 
ratified by so long a period of time. Listen to the laws which clearly speak: 

“Supervision and care for all metropolises and bishoprics, monasteries and 
churches, as well as judgement, condemnation and acquittal, are the prerogative 
of the appropriate patriarch. The President of the Constantinopolitan Church 
is authorized to give stauropegia in the jurisdictional areas of other thrones, 


1. F. Mrxcosicw and J. Miinzer, op. cit., I], 28. 
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where there has been no previous consecration of a shrine; he may even consider 
and deal with such disputes as occur in the areas of other thrones and even 
bring them to judgement.” 

If, therefore, we have permission to act in such a manner in the other pro- 
vinces, how have we not permission to act so in our own? Even Your Reverence 
does not contradict this. ? 


Another patriarchal letter, addressed to the Patriarch of Antioch, 
also contains interesting material. Its dating has not been fixed precisely, 
but it was written to invite him to the Monastery of Panagia Hodegon in 
Constantinople, which had been granted to the Patriarch of Antioch. He 
was requested to restore order in the monastery. Amongst other things 
the document states: 


If the patriarchal throne of Constantinople, being oecumenical, has for long 
on the authority of the holy canons held the privilege of investigating and exa- 
mining pressing ecclesiastical questions arising in the churches throughout the 
oecumene, it has a much greater claim to do the same in its own city, in which 
the imperial throne is fixed by God’s judgement and imperial decision... ? 


As mentioned earlier, the Archbishop of Trnovo owed his lofty title 
of “Patriarch of Bulgaria” to the Oecumenical Patriarch Germanus II. 
However, after the city’s conquest by Sultan Beyazit in 1393, the Pa- 
triarch Antony IV authorized the Metropolitan of Morlacchia to exerci- 
se the functions and prerogatives of supervising the Church of Trnovo. 3 

The Archdiocese of Peé was proclaimed autocephalous in 1219 by 
Patriarch Manuel, whose see was in Nicaea as a result of the Latin conquest 
of Constantinople in 1204. However, the proclamation of the Serbian ru- 
ler Stefan Dugan as King and Emperor of the Serbs, Romans, Bulgarian 
and Albanians resulted in the arbitrary declaration of the Archbishop of 
Peé, Joannicius, as Patriarch of the Serbs and Greeks on the sixteenth of 
April 1346 in Skopje. This provoked disagreement and rupture with the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate, which at that time disapproved of the promo- 
tion. 4 

A little later, however, during the Patriarchate of Philotheus, the 
Kral of Serbia restored ecclesiastical relations. The relevant instruments 


1. F. Miktosicu and J. Miituer, op. cit., 1], 39-40. 

2. Ibid. I, 380. Although this document was written to justify a prerogative, 
it is remarkable for its tact and fraternal tone. 

3. F. Mrxxosicu and J. MuLuer, op. cit., 11, 223. 

4. G. Kontpangs, ‘H ‘Ednunnh Exxdnota do nodiriotinh Sdvapic ee ti forogia 
Tis Zeqooridov tod Aipov, p. 127. 
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restoring canonical relations have been preserved, including a letter of 
the Serbian Despot John UgljeSa, dated 1368,! which places his country 
under the jurisdiction of the Constantinopolitan Church, and an act of 
Patriarch Philotheus on the restoration of relations. 7 

Sokoloff’s To Bufdyriov, pidak rij¢ épGodoéla¢ contains a particularly 
interesting contribution on the activity of the Oecumenical throne du- 
ring this period: 


Orthodoxy has created the living organism binding the whole body of 
Orthodox autocephalous churches as sisters. The Church of Constantinople 
holds the position of primate amongst these churches; founded on the doctrines 
and canons of the oecumenical Church, the Church of Constantinople never, 
in spite of all its privileges, set out to subjugate the other Eastern churches, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem and Cyprus, although Byzantine history pro- 
vided a number of pretexts for such tyranny. All the Eastern churches according- 
ly preserved the autocephalous status they received during the period of the 
Oecumenical Councils. While keeping their independence, they still remain 
in close contact and mutual union with each other and form a whole, a living 
organism. As a unifying and binding principle among them, uniting them with 
doctrines and a fundamental canonical code, oecumenical Orthodoxy preserves 
for each church its original autocephaly and binds them all perpetually as sisters 
in identical ecclesiastical aims, without lessening or oppressing the independence 
of any of the churches. 

Yet as well as this, the Church of Constantinople, which had ensured for 
itself in history the réle of bold and faithfuk guardian of Orthodoxy, also commun- 
icated this treasure to its neighbouring peoples. It played an important rdle 
in missionary work, displaying love and meekness to the peoples enlightened 
by Orthodoxy. It was intelligently restrained in its dealings with the new spi- 
ritual children, whom it cared for like a mother. It conducted its missionary 
activity without choking the national vitality of the neighbouring peoples or 
compulsorily drawing them into spiritual unity by fraudulent proselytizing me- 
thods. Its methods were clear open witness to the truth, the Apostolic confession 
of oecumenical Orthodoxy and summoning its neighbours in full love to unity 
with the Lord Jesus and His Church. When the newly-formed church communi- 
ties came of age in Christ, they would be given the status of autocephalous 
churches. United in Orthodoxy, they would enter freely and with one voice 
into unity with the Apostolic Eastern Churches as their spiritual sisters and as 
spiritual daughters of the one Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church. 

The Church of Constantinople rejected absolute forms of church government 
and exemplified in its own higher administration an organic fusion of the indi- 
vidual principle in the person of the Byzantine patriarch and the synodical 


4. F. Mixcosicu and J. Miiczer, op. cit., I, p. 562 and K. DELIKANEs, op. cit., 
IIT, 769. 

2. F. Mikvosicu and J. Miivien, op. cit., I, 560-564 and K. DELIKANEs, op. cit., 
TH, 772, 
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principle in the permanent holy synod and the extraordinary synods. The 
synodital principle was further consolidated by the participation of the Eastern 
patriarchs — Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem —in the permanent synods 
in Constantinople, and to a much greater extent in the local synods. Because 
of political circumstances in their patriarchates, the three other patriarchs lived 
for the most part in Constantinople, looking after their own churches from there 
as far as possible. However, the long and involved political life in Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine and the poverty of the orthodox churches there in no way affected 
their autocephaly. This autocephaly did not suffer either from the influence 
of strong Oecumenical Patriarchs, because they never put forward papal claims 
upon the Eastern Churches, absolute primacy and sovereignty being alien to them. 
On the contrary, they would always be quick to approach the suffering patri- 
archates in the capacity of helpers, to work together with them in love in their 
difficult circumstances. This again demonstrated Constantinople’s faith in the 
oecumenical principles of ecclesiastical order and administration. 1 


From 1453 to the Nineteenth Century: 
The Oecumenical Patriarch in the Ottoman Empire. 


The position of the Oecumenical Patriarch in the early Ottoman Empi- 
re following the Conquest is well known historically. From 1453, the Oe- 
cumenical Patriarch was recognized not merely as a religious leader, but 
to some extent also as a political leader: Ethnarch, or in Turkish Millet 
Basu, of the entire Rum Milleti, which comprised the entirety of orthodox 
people within the empire. He was entitled to judge and administer 
according to Christian law and was responsible for the political loyalty of 
the Christians. In his capacity of Millet Bagi, the Oecumenical Patriarch 
was answerable to the Sultan alone and held a position far above all the 
other patriarchs in the new Ottoman state. This was clearly demonstra- 
ted in 1517, when Egypt, Syria and Palestine were taken by the Ottomans 
from the Arabs, and the three other patriarchates were united in one sta- 
te, as sections of the single Rum Milleti, the one Christian people. As Mul- 
let Bag, the Oecumenical Patriarch, received full and explicit powers from 
the Sublime Porte to rule over this millet, even over the other patriarcha- 
tes, and to act as intercessor between them and the government in pa- 
triarchal elections, in the ratification of their Berats and in any activi- 
ty where decisions or decrees from the government were absolutely 
essential. These included granting a patriarch permission to come 
to Constantinople. ? 


4. J. Soxotorr, ‘Td Butavrrov, puank& tig "Opbodoklac,’ offprint from *ExxAn- 
ovaottxds Pdoog X-XI, 49-50, in particular 38-39. 
2. A. Kantascuorr, op. cit., in "OgOodoéla, 1948, 292. 
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The position of the Oecumenical Patriarchate in the Sultan’s capi- 
tal, invested with authority and splendour deriving from its long and 
illustrious past, became such that the Sultans in the Berats authorizing 
the election of Oecumenical Patriarchs explicitly noted: 


The patriarchs of the other areas are to conduct their business through the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. * 


Apart from its intermediary and representative functions, the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate also kept a watch over the external and internal 
life of the other three patriarchates, because of their unstable position 
and gradual decline. It did the same for the other autocephalous churches. 
There are numerous examples of the Oecumenical throne’s exercising 
its duty and prerogative of intervening when necessary in the affairs of 
the other autocephalous churches, and of providing for their welfare. 
Some of these examples referring to the relations of the Oecumenical Pa- 
triarchate with the Churches of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, Russia 
and Cyprus are included below. 


The Patriarchate of Alexandria. 


a) In 1660, the Oecumenical Patriarch Cyril Lucaris in a synod of 
the twenty five resident bishops in the patriarchal Church of St. George 
elected the Archimandrite Gerasimus Patriarch of Alexandria. ? 

b) In 1665, the Oecumenical Patriarch Parthenius with his holy sy- 
nod deposed the Patriarch Paisius of Alexandria “‘who had abandoned 
his patriarchal throne for a considerable time and had not been heard of 
in any of the cities in the mighty empire.” ® 

c) There are further accounts of other Alexandrian Patriarchs’ being 
elected in Constantinople by the Oecumenical Patriarchs and their sy- 
nods. Only the following can be mentioned here: Cosmas of Alexandria 
by Neophytus VI (1737),4 Matthew by Paisius IT (1746),6 Cyprian by 
Samuel I (1766), ® Gerasimus by Gabriel IV (1783), ? Parthenius by Pro- 


. Gennaptus of Heliopolis and Thira, op. cit., in "Ogbodoéia, 1931, 409. 
. K. Dezixangs, op. cit., II, 5 and 6. 

Ibid. 7-9. 

Ibid. 33, 36. 

Tbid. 39. 

Ibid. 44. 

. Ibid. 42. 
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copius I (1788), 1 Theophilus by Callinicus V (1805), ? and Hierotheus I 
by Meletius. 3 ; 

In later years, at the request of the clergy and people of Alexandria, 
their patriarchs were elected in Constantinople. This practice lasted until 
May 1870, when an outstanding prelate was elected to the Alexandrian 
throne, the former Oecumenical Patriarch Sophronius (1870 - 1899). 

These accounts and other relevant patriarchal documents to be found 
in the manuscripts of the patriarchal Treasury indicate that the Constanti- 
nopolitan throne continued its ancient privilege of providing for the spiri- 
tual needs of the other patriarchal thrones. It not only ensured that sui- 
table persons were elected to the Alexandrian throne and deposed those 
who neglected their pastoral duties; it also supported the Alexandrian 
throne materially and morally, allowing contributions to be collected 
in the Constantinopolitan jurisdictional area for its support. * 

Since the Oecumenical throne’s profound awareness of its responsi~ 
bilities towards the other sister churches is analysed very expressively 
in some of these accounts, the most typical of them are inserted here ver- 
batim. In the minutes of the election of Matthew to the throne of Alexan- 
dria during the Patriarchate of Paisius I] we read: 


4. Ibid. 44. 

2. Ibid. p. 46. In October 1805, during the Patriarchate of Chrysanthus, Theo- 
philus was deposed, ‘because he lived for seven years on Patmos and neglected his 
flock.” 

3. Before his death, Hierotheus designated his successor to the Great Church, 
apparently at the request of those who were the predominating party in Alexandria. 
The Great Church, however, managed to reject Hierotheus’ claim, and when he died 
in 1859 the Alexandrian Church was obliged to elect Callinicus of Thessalonica (1858- 
61), who was nominated by Constantinople. For reasons of health, Callinicus sub- 
mitted his resignation in January 1864 to the communities of Alexandria and Cairo, 
but since they disagreed over the election of his successor, Callinicus sent his resigna- 
tion to the Oecumenical Patriarchate, which with the agreement of the other patri- 
archs and Callinicus proceeded to elect James of Cyzicus (1861-65). After James’ 
death, long struggles began between the ecclesiastical factions in Alexandria, which 
continued to provide pretexts for fresh appeals to the authority of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate, until the election of Sophronius, former Oecumenical Patriarch, to the 
Alexandrian throne. This not only ensured peace, but also brought about the reform 
and raised the prestige of the ancient throne (Pu. Vapnipgs, op. cit., HN, 2, 264- 
266 and A. Karrascuorr, ‘Td ti¢ éxxdfrov Sixalopa tv Olxoupevxdy [latpiapydv ev 
wh Wpdke:,’ "Ogbodotia 1948, 294). 

4 Archim. Kauistos, ‘O Iatgsagyinds Olxovpenxdg Ogdvos Kwvataytwound- 
Jews xa ta dixata xai agovdusa adtot éni rdv Aoindy év "Avatodfi Goboddbwr °ExxAn- 
ay, p. 22. 
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The Hely and Great Church of Christ, in addition to its other privileges 
and possessing as its principal privilege care for all the churches, is the common, 
affectionate mother and head not only of its near, but also of its distant members 
and parts, It wisely and protectively provides for all and spreads out its maternal 
arms over them. Supplying gifts and gratuities, it is used to helping them in 
different helpful ways, so that no church is deprived of its functions, for nothing 
it does is improvident or slovenly .. .* 


On the occasion of Hierotheus’ election as Patriarch of Alexandria, 
the Oecumenical Patriarch Chrysanthus I sent an encyclical to the metro- 
politans, clergy and people of that throne. This encyclical is no longer ex- 
tant. It indicated that Theophilus of Alexandria was deposed by the pro- 
vidence of the Oecumenical Patriarch, and the former Bishop of Nicaea, 
Hierotheus, was elected in his place. The Alexandrians, it specified, must 
submit to him: 


...Our most holy, patriarchal, Apostolic and Oecumenical throne does 
not concern itself with disposing only of its own affairs and with the stability 
of church affairs relating to it alone, but extends its concern to the interests 
of the other most holy thrones as well. For this reason also it has the privilege 
of being Oecumenical. It has never ceased from early times to act fraternally 
on the appropriate occasions, or to give every assistance to meet the needs and 
requirements of the other most holy thrones. Its aim was the strengthening and 
spiritual salvation of the whole congregation in those thrones who bear the name 
of Christ; it believes that its obligation to manifest this concern is the first and 
most proper of all its obligations. ? 


Another interesting and characteristic incident occurred in 1702, 
when the Oecumenical Patriarch Gabriel [JI addressed two synodical letters 
to Gerasimus of Alexandria, criticizing him for introducing into the Liturgy 
the practice of not intoning audibly the words of Divine Institution: ‘Take, 
eat... .Drink ye all of this...’ The first of these letters runs: 


For since our Church does not accept the slightest falsification nor permit 
its most beautiful and ancient institutions to be adulterated or falsified, it does 
not know how Your Beatitude has had the effrontery to devise this and to 
throw into confusion the ecclesiastical harmony and order that has been esta- 
blished from the beginning, which ought in all and through all to be unshakenly 
preserved and guarded, whereas we know well that if even the slightest innovat- 
ion slips in as a result of such a licence to innovate, what we have will fall into 
decline. For the human is always fond of disturbance and welcomes innovation. 
And for this reason we hold with clenched teeth not only to the ecclesiastical 
doctrines, but also to every custom, and we guard the order and the form with 


4. K. DELikanes, op. cit., IT, 39-52. 
2. Ibid. 1, 52. 
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great precision and much industry; and we are anxious te hand over to those 
who come after us in its entirety what we have, exactly as we received it, guard- 
ing unadulterated the talent entrusted to us... Your Beatitude should 
preach these things and prevail upon your fleck to consider them devoutly; 
for this reason, Your Beatitude should not make the slightest attempt to in- 
novate. But once Your Beatitude has corrected the recent innovations, and 
you have restored the previous good order, you should write as soon as possible 
to tell us what has been done in a private letter, lest we be compelled to supervise 
you more stringently... 


In the second letter, we find the following: 


This being the case, the tradition must be kept unshaken even by Your 
Beatitude, and the alteration and retrogressive innovation you have made 
must cease. As your brother and friend we now counsel this to Your Beatitude 
and hope you will do as we suggest, in other words that you will act in conformity 
with the stipulation of the Church on this matter, as handed down through the 
centuries ...If you allow the alteration you introduced to continue in use 
there, then you must want this Oecumenical throne to do what it must do; 
among other things, this throne has acquired the privilege of directing and govern- 
ing the Christian congregation everywhere in the right doctrine; of the Church 
and in the edicts and traditions it has had from the beginning, and of keeping 
watch rigorously over those who deviate from the ecclesiastical regulations and 
traditions. 1 


The Patriarchate of Antioch. 


The same protective care and support were to be seen in the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate’s dealings with the Antiochene throne during the 
Ottoman period; particularly during the last three centuries, when, to 
safeguard the Antiochene Church, the Oecumenical throne deposed un- 
worthy patriarchs and metropolitans and provided many other forms of 
material and moral support. 

In 1591, the Oecumenical Patriarch Jeremias II arbitrated in the di- 
spute between Michael III of Antioch and his antagonist Joachim V. 2 

In 1672, the Oecumenical Patriarch Dionysius IV and his synod de- 
posed the Patriarch Cyril of Antioch, who was a minor. As grandson of 
the dead Latin Patriarch Macarius II, he had acquired the patriarchal 
throne at the instigation of the Governor of Damascus. In his place, Dio- 
nysius and his synod elected Neophytus of Emesa (Homs). ® 


1. Ibid. II, 10-16. 

2. Gf. Koroxevskis, ‘Antioche,’ in Dictionnaire d’Histoire et Géographie 
ecclésiastigue, XIV, col. 637. 

3. K. Denskayes, op. cit., 1], pp. 155, 159 and 165. Although he was deposed 
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In 1718, the Oecumenical Patriarch Jeremias III convoked a great 
synod, in which the former Oecumenical Patriarchs Athanasius and Cy- 
ril, the Patriarch of Jerusalem Chrysanthus and ten resident bishops took 
part. The synod deposed Euthymius of Tyre and Sidon, one of the bishops 
of the Patriarchate of Antioch.! In 1720, the same patriarch and his 
synod elected the former Patriarch of Antioch and later Archbishop of 
Cyprus Athanasius as Patriarch of Antioch. ? In 1724, after Athanasius’ 
death, Jeremias and his synod elected the former Bishop of Drama Joa- 
chim Patriarch of Antioch. It then emerged, however, that Patriarch 
Athanasius had designated on his death-bed his protosyncellus Silvester 
as his successor. The instrument of Joachim’s election was at once invali- 
dated, and Silvester elected. 4 

Meanwhile, however, Seraphim, the nephew of Euthymius, the depo- 
sed Bishop of Tyre and Sidon, was improperly consecrated by three un- 
authorized persons and illegally ascended the throne of Antioch as Cyril 
IIL. In 1726, Jeremias IIT and his synod deposed him along with his colla- 
borators.* In 1728, with the acquiescence of Silvester of Antioch, the 
Oecumenical Patriarch Pajsius JI deposed the Latinizing Metropolitan 
of Aleppo Gerasimus, replacing him with Gregory. The minutes of the 
Aleppo election, after Gerasimus’ deposition and exile, begin: 


The patriarchal Oecumenical throne has been given by the Oecumenical 
Councils and imperial edicts bestowed upon it the privilege not only of looking 
after and caring for the churches subject to it, but also of giving proper admini- 
stration to the churches everywhere and to all congregations, as it was entrusted 
with general authority, particularly in matters of dogmas or worship, where 
the danger threatens the vitals. For then it has an obligation to provide 
help in every necessity, to arrange and order the suffering parts of the Church, 
and to disregard none of the factors relating to the substance of the Church and 
flock. So, since the most holy metropolis of Berrhoea in Syria, now named 
Aleppo, was unprotected... § 


by Dionysius IV in 1672, it appears that Cyril was subsequently pardoned by the 
Church, because at the election of Athanasius in 1720, Jeremias III regarded him as 
the canonical Patriarch of Antioch (Pu. Vapuipes, op. cit., III, 2, p. 269, n. 3). 

1. K. Detikanes, op. cit., H, 638-641. 

2. Ibid. 1], 172-477. 

3. Ibid. I, 185-190. 

4. Pu. Vapnipes, op. cit., III, 2, p. 270. 

5. K. Devimanes, op. cit., 1], 642 and 647-650. Cf. Vapaipes, op. cit., 11, 
2, p. 270. 

6. K. Dextkanes, op. cit., II, 189-190. 
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In 1750, the Oecumenical Patriarch Cyril V elected Sophronius of 
Ptolemais Metropolitan of Aleppo. ? 

In 1759, the Oecumenical Patriarch Seraphim IL and his synod (the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem also taking part) once again deposed the usurper 
Seraphim-Cyril, who had previously been deposed from the throne of 
Antioch by Jeremias III. 2 

In 1766, at the request of the metropolitans of the throne and with 
the consent of Patriarchs Matthew of Alexandria and Parthenius of Je- 
rusalem, the Patriarch Samuel I elected Philemon of Aleppo Patriarch 
of Antioch and made the Metropolis of Aleppo subject to the Patriarch 
of Antioch. The Metropolitan of Aleppo would be merely permitted to 
commemorate the Oecumenical Patriarch.* After Philemon’s death in 
1767, Samuel elected Daniel of Damascus, former great protosyncellus 
of the Oecumenical throne, to be Patriarch of Antioch. In the minutes of 
Daniel’s election, we read: ‘‘We, entrusted with the common care and 
concern for all the churches ....’’ 4 

In December 1791, Patriarch Daniel submitted his resignation to 
the Oecumenical throne. In the same month, Neophytus of Constantino- 
ple elected Anthimus of Helenopolis as his successor.> From then until 
the late nineteenth century, the Patriarchs of Antioch were elected by the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate. Thus from 1850, after the death of Patriarch 
Methodius, the wording of the Antiochene clergy’s petition to the Oecu- 
menical throne included the words that they ‘‘beseech the synod of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople” to elect a patriarch for them from the 
clergy of the Ottoman capital. ° 


The Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 


As the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre were guardians of the Holy 
Places, the Oecumenical Patriarchate gave the Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
even greater material and moral support during this period. 

From Patriarch Germanus onwards, the Patriarchs of Jerusalem kept 


. Ibid. I], 159-200. 

. Ibid. II, 202-206. 

. VaPHIDES, op. cit., 111, 2, 272. 

. K. DELIXANES, op. cit., IJ, 242-214. 

. Ibid. II, 245-246. 

. A. Leseperr, Istorija Grekovo stotchnoj Tserkvi pod vlastjon Tourok, PP- 
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very close contact with the Oecumenical Patriarchate, and particularly 
from the mid-sixteenth century: for two hundred years each patriarch, 
from Paisius (1645 - 61) to Athanasius (1828 - 45), was elected in Constan- 
tinople “‘at the exhortation and with the consent of the Oecumenical 
Patriarch by his holy synod,’ at the behest of the Brotherhood of the Se- 
pulchre and sometimes in the presence of and with the consent of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch.! This appears from the minutes of 
the election of Patriarch Anthimus, where we find: 


The most holy patriarchal Apostolic and Oecumenical throne will be found 
taking trouble in many cases, in conformity with the canons and its superior 
dignity. Never has it onse appeared legally and canonically concerned only with 
the prudent administration of its own ecclesiastical areas. It was rather bound 
to the requirements and needs of the other most holy patriarchal thrones. It did 
not renounce the struggle, but as soon as it perceived that they were in need 
and lacked help, it would as often as possible readily give them its sup- 
port and contribute to their needs. Accordingly it has once again been favo- 
urably and fraternally disposed towards the holy, patriarchal and Apostolic 
throne of Jerusalem, just as it has beenmany times in the past. * 


During this period, the Patriarchs of Jerusalem normally lived in 
Constantinople, in an area called ra Xreigov,3 with the aim of campaigning 
more effectively for contributions towards the Holy Sepulchre, of mana- 
ging the material concerns of the Holy Places and of defending their ri- 


4. K. Detikawes, op. cit., LI, 362, 465, 468, 495, 505, 506, 514. Cf. Archim. 
KAa.uistos, op. cit., p. 26. 

2. K. Dezixanes, op. cit., 1], pp. 506-507. 

3. According to Pseudo-Codinus, on the first of the five hills, in the area be- 
tween the Hagia Sophia, Hagia Irene and Sarayburnu (Seraglio Point), there stood 
two churches, one dedicated to the Archangel Michael, the other to Gabriel. According 
to Cod. Parisin. 657, there was a monastery there, the ‘Monastery of the Barren 
Woman,’ dedicated to the Archangel Michael, ra Zrefgov d ’Aodparoc. The name came 
from a barren woman of patrician rank who eventually bore children and from gra- 
titude built a chapel (or poor-house) there, which Justinian converted into a church. 
Basil the Macedonian later rebuilt it on a more grandiose scale and called it a mona- 
stery. He also endowed it with a philanthropic institution to carry on the original 
aim of the foundress. The Monastery ta Zveioov can be traced until the twelfth century, 
and in it the Patriarchs of Jerusalem Leontius I (0d. 14th of May 1190) and his suc- 
cessor Dorotheus I lived and were buried. It was clearly this that led Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus to suppose that the emperors set this monastery aside as a place of resi- 
dence for the Patriarchs of Jerusalem when they were obliged to leave Jerusalem 
after the Latin conquest (PAPADOPOULOS-KERAMEUS, "Avddexta ‘Iegooodyutixiic Xra- 
xvodoylag III, 25). 
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ghts. They were further able to travel in person or via a delegate through- 
out the regions of the Oecumenical Patriarchate éAéovg ydow 


So that the Patriarch of Jerusalem may have in every bishopric and parish 
permission to hold his own patriarchal monasteries, churches and properties... 
in this sovereign city and in other places and cities, and beyond the Danube in 
the areas of the illustrious and God-supported lords and princes of Hungrovla- 
chia and Morlacchia. ? 


Two of the most distinguished Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Dositheus 
(1669 - 4707) and Chrysanthus (1707 - 1731) were worried about the state 
of their throne. In 1707, in a will bearing his signature, Dositheus begged 
the Oecumenical Patriarch Gabriel that after his death no foreigner or out- 
sider should be allowed to become patriarch, but that “the most suitable 
and competent of those subject to the throne of Jerusalem should be 
elected and undertake its protection.” 2 Patriarch Chrysanthus expres- 
sed the same view to the Oecumenical Patriarch, and even went so far 
as to designate as a suitable successor ‘the most reverend Metropolitan 
of Caesarea Meletius, and he implores the most holy Oecumenical Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople and the holy congregation of bishops chosen 
by God to accept graciously his counsel, and judge it reasonable and worthy 
of acceptance for the glory and benefit of the Holy Sepulchre.” 3 He thus 
entrusted the canonical votes in the election to the Oecumenical throne, 
which fully carried out its guardian réle towards the other churches and 
granted this request. 4 

The beginning of the minutes of the election of Chrysanthus of Je- 
rusalem, during the Oecumenica! Patriarchate of Gabriel III, deserve con- 
sideration: 


From of old, the Great Church of Christ... fulfilled affectionately its 
duties of guardianship towards the other churches and undertook their needs 
and obligations, development and growth. * 


As they lived in Constantinople, on property belonging to the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Patriarchs of Jerusalem were always invited to synodical 


4. K. Denixanes, op. cit., IT, 508-512. 

2. Ubid. IT, 474. 

3. Ibid. II, 492. 

4. Archim. Kavuisros, op. cit., p. 28. The custom whereby the patriarch desig- 
nated his successor prevailed until the last century in the Church of Jerusalem (Ibid. 
28, n. 2), 

5. K. Devixanes, op. cit., 11, 465-467. 
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gatherings. They took part in debates on various questions dealing with 
the area under the jurisdiction of the Oecumenical throne and _ the enti- 
re Orthodox Church, as well as all questions dealing with the Church of 
Jerusalem. Following long-standing tradition, they would take part in 
the joint decisions; this is borne out by a large number of letters bearing 
their seals and signatures. * 

The Oecumenical throne was clearly also involved in the specific 
affairs of the Holy Places. In the seventeenth century, Cyril Lucaris coura- 
geously championed the interests of the Holy Sepuichre, showing himself 
a staunch defender and supporter of Patriarch Theophanes of Jerusalem. 
In 1808, the Oecumenical Patriarch Callinicus showed the same concern 
for the Holy Sepulchre when the Church of the Resurrection was razed, 
and his example was followed by his successor, Jeremias IV (1809 - 1813), 
when the church was being rebuilt. ? 

In 1827, Agathangelus of Constantinople and his synod discussed 
with the newly elected Patriarch of Jerusalem Athanasius ways of se- 
tting the Community of the Holy Sepulchre on a sounder economic basis 
and of paying off its colossal debts. 3 

In 1832, the Oecumenical Patriarch Constantius severely censured 
the synod of the throne of Jerusalem for the ‘unprecedented disorder’ 
prevailing in the Community of the Holy Sepulchre and its indifference 
to the monks and pilgrims: he exhorted the synod to alter its behaviour 
and to be more calmly and obligingly disposed towards the monks and 
pilgrims. 4 

In 1872, the Oecumenical Patriarch Anthimus VI ratified the reso- 
lution of the Holy Synod of Jerusalem and of the Brotherhood of the Holy 
Sepulchre which declared the Patriarch of Jerusalem Cyril Il deposed 
from the patriarchal throne. * 


The Church of Russia. 


The Oecumenical Patriarchs intervened directly in the affairs of 
the Russian Church until the separation of the Metropolis of Kiev from 
that of Moscow in 1461.° After that it maintained continuous rela- 


4. Archim. Kauuistos, op. cit., p. 28. 

2. Chr. Paraporoutos, ‘lorogia tijs "Exxdnoias ‘legocodvpwr, p. 658. 

3. K. DELtKaNEs, op. cit., I], pp. 519-523. 

4. Ibid, II, 527-529, 

5. Cur. Papapopou.os, op. cit., p. 762. Archim. KauuisTos, op. cit., p. 34. 
6. Vapuipes, op. cit., IT, 296-298. 
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tions with the Metropolitans of Kiev, whose elections were ratified 
by Constantinople: for example that of Metropolitan Michael was reco- 
gnized by Patriarch Jeremias II in 1589.1 At this period, a large number 
of missions had been sent to Russia by the Constantinopolitan Patria- 
rchs, and we frequently encounter patriarchal exarchs from Constanti- 
nople and other patriarchates. ? In 1632, Peter Moghila became Metro- 
politan of Kiev with the approval and consent of Cyril Lucaris. ? In 1643, 
the Oecumenical Patriarch Parthenius J convoked a greater synod to exa- 


4. K. Denixanes, op. cit., III, 4. 

2. The administrative area of the Metropolitan of Kiev was not always the 
same, but depended on the political state of the country. For this reason at various 
periods different numbers of bishops were subject to it. Until 1654, the Church of 
South Russia was subject to the Patriarch of Constantinople. When Little Russia 
became subject te the Tsar of Moscow, the Church came under the jurisdiction of 
the Moscow Patriarch. However, fearing the West and remembering the substantial 
protection afforded by Constantinople, Silvester of Kiev began to have second 
thoughts about being dependent upon Moscow, and after his death in 1657, Diony- 
sius, who was elected by the Tsar, objected to being consecrated by the Patriarch of 
Moscow. Subsequently two other metropolitans were elected in Little Russia, one 
by the clergy and the Cossacks, and the other by the Hetmans. This disorder persua- 
ded the Orthodox of South Russia to be united with the Patriarch of Moscow in 1685, 
when Gideon was elected Metropolitan of Kiev unanimously and was consecrated 
by Patriarch Joachim of Moscow. In the relevant document it is said that Moscow 
must not become involved in the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Kiev, who pre- 
serves whole and intact his ancient privileges. Constantinople ratified this union of 
the southern metropolis with Moscow in 1867. The laws administering the Church 
of South Russia were the ancient ones which had often been ratified by the rulers 
of Lithuania. Yet because of difficult circumstances, its metropolitans, mindful of 
their flock, promulgated various other canons, such as those of the Council of Vilna 
in 1509, or the Council of Lvov in 1539 (VapuipeEs, op. cit., III, 1, p. 189). 

3. The famous Metropolitan of Kiev Peter Moghila, the son of a Moldavian 
prince, was educated at the Sorbonne and distinguished himself in a military career. 
He subsequently entered the ranks of the clergy and became Archimandrite of the 
Monastery of the Caves ( Pecherskaia Lavra). Later he served as exarch of the Oecu- 
menical Patriarch Cyril Lucaris at the Diet of Warsaw, and as a firm champion of 
the rights of the Orthodox, he managed to win King Ladislas [V’s recognition of 
a large number of rights to the Orthodox, in particular their right to elect their own 
Metropolitan of Kiev, subject to ratification by the Oecumenical Patriarch alone. 
When Job of Kiev, who had been installed by Jeremias II, died in 1632, Moghila 
was elected to succeed him. His election was ratified by Cyril Lucaris, and he was 
solemnly consecrated in Lvov, in the ancient metropolitical church of Sv. Sofia which 
had been given back to the Orthodox by the King of Poland, after it had been earlier 
taken over by the Uniates. The restoration had been a result of Peter’s efforts (K. 
DELIKANES, op. cit., ITI, 29, n. 1). 
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mine and approve a book sent by the sister Church of Little Russia, en- 
titled Confession of the Orthodox Faith of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of Christ, by Peter Moghila, Metropolitan of Kiev. The synodi- . 
con ratifying this document was signed by the Oecumenical Patriarch, the 
Patriarchs Joannicius of Alexandria, Macarius of Antioch and Paisius 
of Jerusalem, nine resident bishops and the officials of the patriarchal 
court. 

This situation continued until 1654, when Little Russia was sub- 
jugated by the Tsar of Moscow. The Metropolitan of Kiev was subsequen- 
tly directly dependent on Moscow. The Metropolitan of Kiev Silvester 
was again elected in the Phanar in 1649.2 After a troubled period, 
following the consecration of Gideon of Kiev by the Patriarch Joachim 
of Moscow, the union of the Kievan Metropolis with Moscow was ra- 
tified by the Patriarch of Constantinople. > 

Contacts between the Oecumenical throne and the Metropolis of 
Northern Russia became less frequent after 1453. The difficulties arising 
from the political situation and in particular the greater isolation it 
entailed, not to mention periodic Caesaropapism on the part of the Musco- 
vite rulers, no longer allowed the Russian Church such frequent recourse 
to Constantinople. The links between the two churches were not, however, 
severed, and events of particular significance did occur at this period, such 
as the synods called by Jeremias JI and official acts promulgated in co- 
nnection with the founding of the patriarchal throne in Moscow. 

It is not known for certain whether the idea of a Russian Patriarcha- 
te originated with the Tsar Feodor Ivanovich, to raise the prestige of the 
Russian Church, or with his brother-in-law, the powerful Boris Godunov. 
What is certain is that the idea first appeared in 1586, when Joachim of 
Antioch, who was living in Russia, heard of the Tsar’s wish from Godunov, 
When the Oecumenical Patriarch Jeremias II, accompanied by Hiero- 
theus of Monembasia and Arsenius of Elasson, went to Russia in 1588 to 
raise contributions for the sufferings of the Church, the Russians submit- 
ted the proposal to them. The Patriarch accepted it and on the tenth of 
January 1589 presided over a large synod of bishops, at which three candi- 
dates were elected. From these three the Tsar selected Job of Moscow, a 


4. K. Denixanes, op. cit., IIT, pp. 29 and 34. 

2. Hiéromoine Prenne, ‘Notes d’Ecclésiologie orthodoxe,’ in Jrenikon 1933, 
258. ; 

3. Pu. Vapuipes, op. cit., III, 1, p. 189. 
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friend of Godunov. During vespers on the twenty-third, Job was pro- 
claimed and gave thanks, and on the twenty-sixth of January, during a 
large concelebration, he was consecrated Patriarch by Jeremias, and the 
prayers for the consecration of a bishop were repeated. This extraordinary 
performance has been defended by Russian historians on the grounds that 
a ‘double grace” was deemed necessary for the supreme pastor of the 
Church. 1 

In May 1590, as soon as he returned to Constantinople, Jeremias II 
convoked a large synod to ratify his promotion of the Metropolitan of 
Moscow to the rank of patriarch. Meletius Pegas of Alexandria was not 
present, but the synod was attended by Joachim of Antioch, Sophronius 
of Jerusalem and eighty one metropolitans, archbishops and bishops. The 
synod recognized and confirmed Jeremias’ course of action in Moscow, 
and issued a synodical Chrysobull or Tomos, which contained the follo- 
wing: ‘‘so that he (Moscow) may have as head and source the Apostolic 
throne of Constantinople, as do the other patriarchs.’ ? 

The Tomos was taken to Moscow in 1592 by Dionysius, Metropoli- 
tan of Tirnavos and Larisa, accompanied by Callistratus of Grevena and 
a large party. They also took private and synodical letters from the Pa- 
triarch Jeremias to the Tsar Feodor, the Tsarina, the new Patriarch 
Job and the powerful Boris Godunov. The Tsar and Patriarch Job, how- 
ever, did not regard the last position given to Moscow in the order of 
precedence of patriarchs in the synodical letter as sufficient. They made 
strong representations to the other patriarchs and principally to the Oecu- 
menical Patriarch Jeremias to rectify this and give Moscow the third 
position, below Alexandria and above Antioch. In February 1593, a 
great synod met in the Church of the Theotokos Paramythia® in the 
presence of Meletius Pegas of Alexandria (who also came as represen- 
tative of Joachim of Antioch), Sophronius of Jerusalem, seventy six 
bishops and a delegate of the Tsar, Gregorius Athanasius. This synod 
ratified the creation of the patriarchal throne in Russia in a Tomos, which 


4. Ibid. TI, 4, p. 194 and Preipas, ’Eniroyoc *Exxinovaotixn ‘Iotoola rij¢ Pw- 
ciac, dx’ deyis uéxou ojpegor, p. 96. The initiative taken by Jeremias II in founding 
the Patriarchate of Moscow provoked a sharp reaction from the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, Meletius Pegas, who wrote to the Metropolitan of Heraclea in 1594 and to Jere- 
mias IJ protesting that the latter had acted without the consent of the other Eastern 
patriarchs (VapHipes, op. cit., p. 194). 

2. K. DELIKANEs, op. cit., III, 24-26. 

3. Ibid. TY], 20. 
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prescribed that the Patriarch of Moscow ‘is to be numbered with the 
other patriarchs, and is to rank and be commemorated after the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem; he is to be obliged to commemorate the name of the Oecu- 
menical Patriarch and the other patriarchs and to hold and regard as his 
head and primus the Apostolic throne of-Constantinople, as do the other 
patriarchs.” 1 

The granting of patriarchal status, however, to the Church of Russia 
did not stop the Oecumenical Patriarchate’s exercising any furtherinfluence 
in that church. In 4652, Nikon of Novgorod succeeded Job after his su- 
dden death. Nikon had had long experience of church books’ being co- 
rrupted and as he belonged to the reforming party, he zealously under- 
took the work of reform once he became patriarch. In 1654, before doing 
anything else, he convoked a great synod which declared itself in favour 
of the Ancient Greek and Slavonic books, and thus of recorrecting Ni- 
kon’s new books. The Bishop of Kolomna, Paul, and some archimandri- 
tes and archpriests opposed the decision, and so seeing an opportunity to 
acquire authority for the work he had undertaken, Nikon sent Manuel the 
Greek to Pajsius of Constantinople with twenty seven questions on which 
he requested guidance from the Constantinopolitan Church. In 1665, 
Paisius convoked a great synod to deal with this which approved the de- 
cisions of the Muscovite synod and answered the questions in detail in a 
synodical letter. 2 

Similarly, in 1663, the Oecumenical Patriarch Dionysius III called 
a great synod at the instigation of Paisius of Gaza and the synod governing 
the affairs of the Church of Russia during the long absence from Moscow 
of Patriarch Nikon, who had incurred the displeasure of Tsar Alexis. Pai- 
sius of Alexandria, Macarius of Antioch, Nectarius of Jerusalem and re- 
sident bishops tock part in the synod, which assessed the twenty five 
questions posed by the Russian Church by the criterion of the definitions 
and canons of the Church and gave appropriate answers. Dionysius 
issued the famous patriarchal and synodical Tomes in a kind of question 
and answer form. The eighth, eleventh and twelfth clauses are quoted 
here: 
Vill. Question: Whether the judgements of other churches are always taken on 


appeal to the Constantinopolitan throne, and whether each ecclesiastical case 
is finally settled by him. 


4. W. Recex, Analecta Byzantino-Russica, St, Petersburg 1891, p. 87. 
2. K. Deuixanes, op. cit., EIT, 36-72. Cf. Vapnipes, op. cit., IIL, 4, pp. 179- 
180. 
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Answer: This was the privilege of the Pope before the Catholic Church was 
split by false pretension and contumacy. Since he seceded, cases from all 
churches have been referred to the throne of Constantinople and have been 
resolved there, as the Oecumenical Patriarch, according to the canons, has 
primacy equal to that of Old Rome. That this privilege has becn transferred 
to the Oecumenical throne, you may learn from many things, not least from 
the commentaries of the great Nomicus, which say... and from Balsamon: 
“The privileges prescribed for the Pope are not exclusively his but are infe- 
rred also for the Patriarch of Constantinople.” Now that the Bishop of Rome 
has broken away from the Catholic Church, they apply only to the Oecumeni- 
cal throne. If the other patriarchs chance to agree on an important question, 
their decision shall be unalterable. 

XI & XII. Question: If a responsible metropolitan or patriarch is tried by the bi- 
shops of his synod... and if he rebels and appeals against the verdict, what 
is to be done? 

Answer: After the Oecumenical throne and the patriarchs have brought 
a verdict against him in writing in accordance with whatever seems legal and 
canonical, since, as has been said earlier, the Oecumenical throne has this pre- 
rogative from the canons, that verdict is to be upheld against him, and there 
is no other appeal left ...? 


An administrative change of immense importance in the Russian 
Church was Peter the Great’s abolition of the Patriarchate and its re- 
placement by the Ruling Synod. The decree which put this into effect 
was the work of Theophanes (Eleazar) Prokopovich, who, enjoying the 
Tsar’s complete confidence, was consecrated at his insistence Archbishop 
of Pskov. He never moved to his archbishopric, but remained in St. Pe- 
tersburg, working on the elaboration of the ecclesiastical decree which 
he completed in February 1720. It was ratified on the twenty-fifth of 
that month. ? 

By an imperial ukase of 1721, the Holy Synod of the Church of Ru- 
ssia was established as supreme ecclesiastical authority. Thesynod was now 
to be commemorated in Church in place of the Patriarch. Peter the Great 
wrote to Patriarch Jeremias III on the thirtieth of September 1721 to 
inform him of the formation of this synod, equal to the patriarchs in power, 
and requested the approval of the other patriarchs. He besought them 


4. “A Tomes of certain essential questions, solutions to which were found by 
the four most holy and blessed patriarchs and were promulgated after they had been 
assessed on the criterion of the definitions and canons of the Catholic and Eastern 
Church, in question and answer form in the year of salvation 1663,” (v. Nowy 
Xvvaywyy, ff. 353-358, which was transcribed by M. Gedeon, who was the first to 
edit it, in Karomxai Atardéets 1, 341-366. Cf. K. DetsKanes, op. cit., IIT, 98-118}. 

2, Pueipas, op. cit., 124-125, 
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to maintain correspondence and relations with the synod on spiritual 
matters as they had previously been maintained with the Russian pa- 
triarchs. 1 The letter contains this: 


As an obedient son of our most beloved Mother Orthodox Catholic Church, 
we always preserve reverence for Your Holiness as the first arch-pastor of this 
Orthodox Catholic Church and our spiritual father, and we judged it necessary 
to inform you of these developments... * 


In reply, the patriarch addressed himself directly to the synod, which 
he recognized as a sister empowered to do whatever the four patriarchs 
could do. He authorized and commanded it to keep unshaken the customs 
and canons of the seven Oecumenical Councils and whatever else is held 
by the Orthodox Church. 8 

In a synodical letter of the same year, signed by the Patriarchs Atha- 
nasius of Antioch and Chrysanthus of Jerusalem, the Russian Synod was 
informed of the Eastern churches’ verdict on the proposals of the Angli- 
can Church. 4 

It must be remarked that in any important ecclesiastical question, 
such as permission to marry non-orthodox, the rebaptism of Lutherans 
and Presbyterians converting to Orthodoxy by Chrismation, or the break- 
ing of the fast by soldiers in time of war, Peter the Great always resor- 
ted to the Oecumenical throne and asked its opinion and agreement. ® 


The Church of Cyprus. 


As far as the Church of Cyprus is concerned, there is adequate evi- 
dence in the patriarchal documents of the Oecumenical throne’s care and 
support from the beginning of the sixteenth century onwards. The do- 
cuments reveal the Oecumenical Patriarchs’ arbitrating and giving 
guidance in disputed questions brought to them by the Cypriots. 

In 1597, the Patriarch of Alexandria, Meletius Pegas, who was then 
administering the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate with the title ‘““Over- 
seer of the Oecumenical throne,’ was approached by the synod of the 
Church of Cyprus, which laid accusations of various uncanonical acts 
against its Archbishop Athanasius and called upon the patriarch’s help. 


. VapHipes, op. cit., HI, 1, 455. 

. K. Denikanes, op. cit., ITE, 234. 

. Ibid. III, 234. 

. Ibid. IIT, 287. 

. M, Gepeon, op. cit., 1, p. 148. K. DeLikanes, op. cit., III, 286. 
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As Meletius’ repeated letters of reproof were completely ignored by Atha- 
nasius, who was relying entirely on external secular support, the patriarch 
sent exarchs to Cyprus to examine the charges on the spot. A synod was ca- 
led, and Archbishop Athanasius summoned to attend and give evidence. 
He avoided this tribunal and, in contempt of the canons, did not reply. 
Accordingly, Meletius advised the Cypriots to seek the help and prote- 
ction of the Oecumenical throne: ‘Apply to the Oecumenical throne, and 
be looked after by him in this case.’’ This they did: they appealed to the 
Oecumenical Patriarch Matthew II, accusing their Archbishop of various 
illegal actions and requesting that he be punished. Since the Archbishop 
again did not trouble to give evidence and treated both the synodical and 
exarchal letter and the petition sent by the Cypriots to the patriarch 
with contempt, ‘For this reason,” as the same patriarch wrote in 1600, 


following the scriptural command that if one member suffers or rejoices, 
we suffer and rejoice with it, and since we have permission and an inescapable 
obligation not to reject appeals from the churches when they visit us, but to 
accept them and hold out a helping hand, we declare in the Holy Ghost our inte- 
ntion, deliberately, in synod and with the written agreement and approval of 
His Beatitude the Patriarch of Alexandria, that, because of his lawless acts, 
this archbishop should be and remain deposed and stripped of all episcopal 
function and rank, and should be removed from the throne and office of the 
bishopric of the Cypriots, which he ascended without proper inquiry being 
made. 1 


In 1672, the Archbishop Nicephorus of Cyprus, who contrary to the 
canons had communicated with the deposed Oecumenical Patriarch Par- 
thenius, who had been banished to Cyprus, went in person to Constanti- 
nople to give evidence before the Oecumenical throne. He was absolved 
of guilt by the Oecumenical Patriarch Dionysius IV, the Patriarchs of 
Antioch and Jerusalem, who happened to be present, concurring. 2 

The same Oecumenical Patriarch ratified the stauropegiac dignity 
of the Monastery of Cyccos: 

... that it may remain a stauropegiac monastery in every way free and 
unanswerable for its actions ... owing absolutely nothing to anyone. ? 

In his synodical letter, the Oecumenical Patriarch Gabriel II writes 
that the metropolitans in the Island of Cyprus 


1. K. DeLixanes, op. cit., 11, 546-550, Archim. Kauuistos, oP. cit., p. 34-32. 
2. K. Devikanes, op. cit., II, 557-559, 
3. Ubid. II, 561. 
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with the common consent and agreement of the clergy and laity there, 
seeing that their Archbishop Germanus had left the long established ecclesi- 
astical administration and was not handling as a father the flock entrusted to him 
by God, but was scattering it as a devouring wolf... resorted to our Great 
Church to ask for assistance. And they met once, twice, many times in the 
synod — as the former Patriarch of Antioch Athanasius writes to the people of 
Cyprus — with the oecumenical ecclesiastical tribunal and inveighed against 
their Archbishop Germanus. They claimed he had not properly governed in 
accordance with ecclesiastical decrees and definitions, but had behaved tyrann- 
ically against their episcopal dignity. The other Christians had accused him of 
frightful, distressing crimes. A patriarchal synodical letter was accordingly 
issued by the Great Church and sent to him, instructing him to come in person 
to the capital to give evidence on the crimes he was charged with. 


As Germanus did not go to Constantinople, he was “removed from 
his charge and was subjected to synodical deposition.’ At the instigation 
of Patriarch Gabriel, the former Patriarch of Antioch Athanasius was 
elected by the synod of Cypriot bishops, clergy and laity, and his election 
was accepted by the Patriarch of Jerusalem. } 

In 1700, in a synodical act dealing with the Monastery of Amosgos, 
which belonged to the Metropolis of Nemesos and Cytaea, and had sub- 
sequently in 1633 been presented by its metropolitan to the throne of 
Alexandria, the Oecumenical Patriarch Callinicus II annulled the presen- 
tation on the grounds that it contravened the canons: “because the 
property which has once and for ali devolved upon a church and is made 
genuinely subject to it remains immovable and inalienable for ever.” ? He 
secured the monastery’s restoration to its proper metropolis by a patriar- 
chal and synodical letter “in accordance with the canonical prerogatives 
and privileges of the oecumenical tribunal to legislate, in that it has been 
‘given permission to review and arbitrate in matters brought forward to 
it from provinces everywhere for examination and ratification.” 3 

It is self-evident that the Oecumenical throne’s predominant po- 
sition in the East during this period was by no means such as to make 
the Oecumenical Patriarch an Eastern Pope, although this is maintai- 
ned by some scholars, both Orthodox and non-orthodox: for example, 
Souvorov, Pavlov, Troitsky, Polsky, Mendelson, Herzberg, Diehl. 


As a rule, whenever the Constantinopolitan Patriarchs acted on behalf 


1. Archim. Kauiistos, op. cit., 33. Cf. K. Detikanes, op. cit., 11, 567, 571- 
573. 

2. Archim. Kaxuistos, op. cit., 34. 

3. K. Detixanes, II, 565, 
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of the other churches, they respected the institutions and decrees relating 
to their autocephaly and internal self-government. They either justified their 
action by the situation created by the facts, or by particular canonical or secular 
prerogatives, or were impelled by the idea that they had a duty to look after 
the other churches, a duty made imperative by exceptional circumstances. + 


From the evidence given below, it is quite apparent how unjust those 
scholars are who condemn the Oecumenical throne for ‘‘Eastern Papacy” 
and for submitting, as they put it, to the sin of worldly vanity; . 

1. The act issued by Patriarch Neophytus VII, which once again 
placed the Metropolitan of Aleppo under the throne of Antioch: 


Our most holy, patriarchal, Apostolic and Oecumenical throne has for long 
considered it entirely appropriate to support and as far as possible to help in 
the needs of the other most holy, patriarchal and Apostolic thrones, but it 
does not tolerate that it should take for itself the prerogatives of these thrones, 
nor even to hear of this. For the former is right and worthy of our throne, but 
the latter is wrong and unworthy of the patriarchal office. # 


2. The sigillion of Gerasimus III, issued in 1794, dealing again with 
the Metropolis of Aleppo: 


... For this reason, our most holy, patriarchal, Apostolic and Oecumenical 
throne, striving for blamelessness in itself, provides what is right and blame- 
less and what it has itself to the other patriarchal and Apostolic thrones. It 
does not take away from them what is theirs in law, nor does it consider it has 
a right to act above the laws, but it certainly contributes towards the rights and 
needs of the others, as far as possible. 4 


When Gregory of Aleppo returned to his metropolis in the Patriar- 
chate of Antioch, he commemorated the name not of his canonical pa- 
triarch, Silvester of Antioch, but of the Oecumenical Patriarch. The la- 
tter wrote him a letter of reproof, in which he wrote: 


«+. Since you ventured to do two strange and unexpected things not contain- 
ed in our synodical decision and command: firstly not commemorating the name 
of our colleague, His Beatitude the Patriarch of Antioch Silvester, but rather 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and secondly not openly reading the orthodox 
confession of faith we entrusted to you after it had been signed and ratified by 
us all. Nor did you make the Christians there sign it openly as we commanded, 
but in private and secretly, as you write... 4 


4. Gennanius of Heliopolis and Thira, ‘Td tdtattepa Sincumpata tot Olxoupe- 
vinot Tlatptapyetou xal h Oforg abtod Evave: tiv kAkov "OpOo8dEwv "ExxAnotdy,’ in 
"OgPodokia 1931, 408. 

2. K. DELIKANEs, op. cit., LI, p. 217. 

3. Ibid. II, 220. 

4. Ibid. II, 194. 
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Not only did the Oecumenical Patriarchs never have any desire to 
lessen or take away the rights of the other churches; they did not allow 
others to do so. The Oecumenical Patriarchs Methodius UI, James 1, 
Callinicus II and Gabriel III, following complaints from the Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem, condemned the repeated attempts of the Archbishops of 
Sinai to break away from the canonical jurisdiction of the Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem. In a synodical letter of James I, issued in 1687, which defi- 
ned the position of Mount Sinai in relation to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
we read: ; 


For this reason, in line with the canon of the Apostolic Church and order 
which has been handed down, as we strongly wish to preserve the privileges of 
the holy churches everywhere in accordance with Apostolic models and the synod- 
ical and canonical definitions and institutions of the holy fathers by which 
our Oecumenical throne succeeded in enriching its canonical power to review 
cases submitted for arbitration to it and to suppress irregularities occurring 
in the Churches of God in other areas and to reform them as far as is appropriate, 
we write and declare... 


Delikanes’ collection of patriarchal documents contains a fair number 
of such categorical declarations of respect for the canonical prerogatives 
of the autocephalous churches. Of particular importance is the encycli- 
cal addressed to the Synod of Antioch by Anthimus VI around the mid- 
nineteenth century: 


God forbid the abolition of the canonical decrees and prerogatives which 
that holy throne has been given and which the Great Church has never intended 
making any intervention into or attack against, either during the vacancy of 
the throne or at other times: on the contrary, it has always supported its privi- 
leges and courageously given its protection in such terrible circumstances as 
have arisen from time to time involving the preservation of the orthodox from 
every assault of their adversaries. There are countless examples where the Oecu- 
menical throne acted to protect and defend the Antiochene throne: for example, 
this recent restoration of St. Amis. It has expended and continues to expend 
generous amounts on this. Other examples are the events which occurred before 
this in the metropolis of Aleppo; and there are countless other circumstances 
which the Great Church provided for, as if from a high vantage point — not 
from any selfish ambition, but with real sacrifices —, struggling in many ways 
on behalf of the spiritual interests of the throne and the orthodox who together 
constitute it, and taking upon itself many of its burdens. # 


One would hardly expect only to find laudable acts in the course of 


1. Ibid. IT, 403. 
2. Ibid. I], Prolegomena. 13-14. 
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so many hundreds of years of history. Yet in spite of such imperfections 
and mistakes as are attributable to human nature, in its activities and 
relations in differing historical conditions with the ancient patriarchates 
of the East and the other autocephalous churches, the Constantinopoli- 
tan Church entirely succeeded in preserving its cecumenicity, the ortho- 
dox doctrines and traditions, the canons and all the characteristics inhe- 
rited from early Christianity. Throughout these centuries, it distingui- 
shed itself as the Mother of the Churches, especially of the Balkan peo- 
ples. 1 

One of the most distinguished professors of the Theological Academy 
of St. Petersburg, J. Sokoloff, wrote of the Church of Constantinople and 
of the prerogatives of the Oecumenical Patriarch in the periodical of the 
old Synod of the Russian Church. In particular, he analysed the activity 
of the Oecumenical Patriarchate since 1453: 


The Oecumenical Patriarchs throughout the period since the Conquest have 
provided help and succour to the other Orthodox churches of the East when 
they were in difficult circumstances. They gave these churches their own church 
buildings, monasteries and land for the material and moral benefit of the clergy 
and people in them. They willingly confirmed the dedication of various dona- 
tions to these churches, safeguarding these donations by vigilant supervision, 
suppressing vigorously any attempt by anyone to seize or alienate them. They 
sent numerous encyclicals to parishes, corporations, monasteries, metropolises 
and bishoprics of the Oecumenical throne, asking for their material help for 
the Christians in need in Palestine, Syria and Egypt etc. It is impossible to say 
what would have befallen the Church of Alexandria if the solicitude of the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate had stopped or diminished during the period when the 
Alexandrian Church was engaged in various struggles with the Sinaites over their 
claims on the prerogatives of the Alexandrian throne. What would have been 
the effects of Latin propaganda on the Church of Antioch if the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople had abandoned it to its own weak resources and its clergy, at 
a period when there existed neither material nor other means at its disposal 
to combat the danger? What would have been the fate of the Church of Jeru- 
salem if the Oecumenical Patriarchs had not bestowed systematic material 
assistance on the Holy Sepulchre, if they had checked the flow of offerings from 
the bishoprics of the Oecumenical throne, or had prevented the Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem and their bishops from raising contributions for the needs of their 
church? What would have happened to the autocephalous Church of Cyprus 
if the Oecumenical Patriarchs had not protected it during the years of Venetian 
sovereignty and during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? ... Without 
the care, sacrifices and struggles of the Oecumenical Patriarchs, the Holy Se- 
pulchre and the Holy Places in Jerusalem as a whole would long since have 


4. G, Konipargs, op. cit., p. 26. 
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fallen into utter decay and ruin, and the Church of Antioch, where the Saviour’s 
disciples first began to be called Christians, would probably only have survived 
as a historical memory — that there was once a time when that church too was 
one of the four patriarchal thrones of the Orthodox Church. It is worth remarking 
that the Patriarch of Constantinople’s leading position among the coequal 
Orthodox patriarchs of the East aroused no fear in the other patriarchs, as they 
were all convinced that none of the Oecumenical Patriarchs were motivated 
by the idea of acquiring absolute power in the Orthodox Church by lessening 
or neutralizing the canonical prerogatives and privileges of the other patriarchal 
thrones, and that their autocephaly stood in not the slightest danger. As primi 
inter pares, the Patriarchs of New Rome looked after the stability of the other 
thrones of the East and never neglected to invoke the willing collaboration and 
solidarity of their co-equal brothers in Christ, making them participants in the 
administration even of the affairs of the Oecumenical throne. History shows 
that in matters of general interest, in which their approval was necessary, and 
even in local questions and questions dealing exclusively with the area of the 
Oecumenical throne, the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem and 
the Archbishops of Cyprus, whenever they were in Constantinople, took part 
in the synodical meetings and debates and appended their signatures. In general, 
there was complete reciprocity between the patriarchs of the Orthodox East, 
complete mutual love, brotherly respect and spiritual unity and rapport. Talk 
of papacy in the Orthodox East is thus quite out of place; the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, who have occasionally been erroneously accused of papist 
tendencies, never aspired to absolute domination in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. They were always motivated by fraternal love and solicitude in their 
relations with the other patriarchs of the Hast. There never has been and there 
never will be a papist spirit in the Orthodox Hast. ? 


In its activities throughout the centuries, the Oecumenical Patriar- 
chate has never been impelled by any illusions of secular authority, nor 
has it ever attempted to extend its jurisdiction at the expense of the other 
Orthodox churches. It has always been motivated by a properly concei- 
ved concern for the churches of God everywhere and has been aptly de- 
scribed as ‘this God-supported centre’ by Constantine Oeconomou (6 
8 Oixorduwr). 

Even Troitsky admits those acts of the Church of Constantinople 
which illustrate its care and protection whenever they were needed for 
the internal affairs of the other churches. Although it may be disputed 
that this prerogative derives from the holy canons, he writes: 


There is no doubt that in most of the cases when the Patriarchs of Constant- 
inople intervened, they were not supported by particular canons, since these 


4. E, PHotiabes, op. cit., in "OgGedogla 1948, 31-33, n. 69. Cf. K. DeziKanes, 
op. cit., I], Proleg. 14-20. 
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do not permit one church to violate the integrity of the others. Nevertheless, 
these cases when the Patriarchs of Constantinople deviated from the canonical 
regulations were not malicious transgressions but resulted from internal ne- 
cessity. The canons are considered to prevail in regular ecclesiastical life, but are 
also taken into account in a state of necessity which imposes deviation from the 
canonical order (as is envisaged, for example, in canons 4 of Nicaea, 47 and 80 
of the fifth Oecumenical Council, 3 and 6 of Nicaea, 11,13 and 106 of Carthage 
and 17 of the Prima et Secunda Councils). For this reason, even if these cases of 
intervention were not canonical, they were not uncanonical. ! 


The conclusion in this last sentence is to say the least curious. Troi- 
tsky would appear to be attempting to reconcile the irreconcilable and is 
in danger of arriving at absurd conclusions. 

In principle, ecclesiastical acts can either be canonical and demand 
the respect of the entire Orthodox Church, or uncanonical, in which case 
they must be condemned. Troitsky’s attempt to connect the statements 
“‘were not canonical and yet were not uncanonical’” is in my opinion alien 
to the language of canon law. Ecclesiastical actions in this sphere are 
evaluated exclusively by the following principle: they are called canoni- 
cal if they are based on the canons and uncanonical if they contra- 
vene them. Any canonical act can have irregularities of greater or less 
significance, but in terms of canonicity the action can be seen only as 
irregular, not as uncanonical or as contravening the canons. * 


From the Nineteenth Century until Today: 
The New Problems. 


During the nineteenth century, which has very appropriately been 
described as the century of revolutions and technological civilization, the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate was faced with new problems. Nationality came 
to prevail as a conception, bringing into being the nation-states of Europe 
and the Balkans. The direct consequence of this was the splitting up of 
the Orthodox Church in South-East Europe, its unified structure under- 
going considerable external change. The most important stages of 
development were the creation of the national churches, which for a pe- 
Tiod were estranged from one another, and the gradual influx into the 
East of secularism, the intellectual movements deriving from the ideas of 


4. S. Troirsky, ‘Budem vmeste borotsja s opasnostju,’ in Journal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate 11, 1950, 36-51. 
2. Met. Germanos of Aenus, op. cit., p. 24. 
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the Enlightenment and individualistic radicalism. ! Those who contri- 
buted to the arbitrary promotion to the status of autocephalous churches 
of the Churches of Greece (4833), Rumania (4865), Bulgaria (1870) and 
Albania (1922 - 1928 - 1937) were governed by this nationalist mentality. 
In comparison, the Church of Serbia evinced a quite different and una- 
gpressive spirit. ® 

As a result of this new historical situation, the Oecumenical throne 
found itself confronting biassed opinions: either its ethnic or its supra- 
national? character would be heavily stressed. There is no question that 
the Oecumenical throne was and is fully conscious of its dual character: 
what I shall call its secular and ethnic réle and the special Christian hi- 
storical mission to each nationality it has deriving from this réle, and se- 
condly its oecumenical rdle, and the oecumenical! mission which derives 
from that. It largely succeeded (and this should be recognized) in combi- 
ning both its réles: it managed to meet its duties and obligations, not to 
mention all the historic charges laid upon it, although these were new 
as far as the conditions of the period were concerned. Never does it 
appear to have forgotten its oecumenical mission in important questions; 
this oecumenical mission was the principal factor in what it did. 

The Oecumenica) throne succeeded in maintaining the balance of 
these two fundamental elements, which are regarded as incompatible 
and are reconcilable only with difficulty; and this in an area not only 
inhabited by people of differing ancestry and character, but also where 
two cultural worlds, East and West, met. This achievement is a result 
of the historical tradition preserved in the Oecumenical throne and of 
the Christian oecumenical spirit to be found in the patriarchate despite 


1. G. Konipanes, op. cit., pp. 28 and 29. 

2. G. Kontpares, ‘H dots rot Bovdyagixod oxloparoc, 1930-35 xai 1945, p. 10. 

3. Supranational does not mean in this case “internationalist,” but purely 
and simply religious, over and above the various periodic waves of international 
politics and the interests of specific policies. In a more special sense it does not even 
mean inter-orthodox, in the sense that the Oecumenical Patriarchate serves only 
as a link church in relations between the Orthodox churches. It means in principle 
a unifying spiritual force amongst the Orthodox, a mother church, as it were, a first 
throne. This demands a constant initiative towards a Panorthodox inter-christian 
spirit; in other words it means purely and simply oecumenical. Every activity and 
movement of the patriarchate must be an example of a policy which agrees with the 
consciousness of the congregations of all the Orthodox churches and at the same 
time an expression of its spirit (N. Nesrores, ‘“H npetéQpovoc Meyda Exxayala...,’ 
in ’Oo@dde&0¢ Magavaia I, 1964, 137-138). 
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the vicissitudes of history, despite the rise and fall of civilizations. It 
is in this Christian oecumenical spirit that the power to combine ethnic 
with supranational, old with new, and to adapt to the historical demands 
of different periods is to be found. 

To maintain that the Oecumenical throne’s opposition to the crea- 
tion of the autocephalous churches was primarily motivated by a relu- 
ctance to see its sovereignty diminished is seriously to misunderstand this 
oecumenical spirit and its purposes. ! It is shown to be incorrect by the 
undeviating stance taken by the Oecumenical throne against all these 
ethnic groups, including even the Greeks, during the period 1833 - 1885, 
when the first autocephalous churches emerged in the Balkan Peninsula. 

The independence of action manifested by the Oecumenical throne 
conforms to the most exhalted spirit of Christianity and the essential 
character of Orthodoxy. The disagreements referred to above can be seen 
as deriving principally from the secularism and (from the nineteenth 
century onwards) from the nationalism prevailing in the countries and 
peoples of the Balkans. 

The predominance in the locally formed churches of their national 
character must be seen as responsible for not only these disagreements, 
but also the dividing of peoples and churches. In principle such a divi- 
sion does not contradict the spirit of Christianity. But the principle of 
division by race, which came to prevail widely, assumed its worst possible 
form among some of these groups: that of pure racism or chauvinism, 
the worst enemy of peace, which destroys unity between the local Ortho- 
dox churches. # 


1. K. Hout, ‘Die kirchliche Bedeutung Konstantinopels,’ in Gesam. Aufsdtze 
III, Der Westen, pp, 126 f. G. Premscuirter, Die Balkanfrage in der Kirchenge- 
schichte, Munich 1913, from G. Konipares, ‘H ‘EAAnvad "Exxdnoia @s nodetin) 58- 
vaues &v ti istogla rij¢ xegoovicov tot Aipov, p. 17, n. 2. 

2, G. Kontpares, op. cit., Proleg. pp. 18-20. And Schmemann writes that 
“Admitting the positive value of nationalism in Christianity, we must not fall into 
the trap of idealizing history, fixing our eyes on the light, and shutting out what is 
dark. The progress and earthly life of the Church is not an idyll. On the contrary, 
it requires struggles and a vigilant ecclesiastical conscience .. . The danger of nation- 
alism lies in its subconsciously altering the hierarchy of values, so that the nation no 
longer serves Christian justice, truth or itself, and no longer evaluates its life in 
accordance with these qualities. Instead, Christianity itself and the Church begin to 
be assessed and evaluated by the extent to which they serve the state, the nation, 
etc.” (ScumeMaNnN, ‘Tserkovi tserkovnoje Oustrojstvo,’ in Messager de l’Exarchat 
du Patriarche russe en Europe occidentale, March 1949, XIV). H. Alivizatos was no 
less perceptive when he wrote: “National and nationalistic theories and an 
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Racism, 


Being deeply conscious of its responsibilities to Orthodoxy as zewrtd- 
Oeoves of the Church, the Oecumenical throne adopted a specific uniform 
policy: during the period 1833 - 1850, it censured the Greeks and conde- 
mned é0ropuiettouds, (racism), in the Great Local Synod held in Consta- 
ntinople in 1872. As well as being a perversion of normal patriotic se- 
ntiment, this racism is a real obstacle to cooperation between the Ortho- 
dox churches in the world and the worst enemy of the unity of the 
churches of the Orthodox East. I quote below the relevant section of 
the report drawn up by the special commission set up by command of 
the synod to investigate racism. This section includes the general prin- 
ciples which the synod took as its basis when it condemned racism and 
issued its ‘' Definition’: 


The question of what basis racism — that is discriminating on the basis 
of different racial origins and language and the claiming or exercising of exclus- 
ive rights by persons or groups of persons exclusively of one country or group — 
can have in secular states lies beyond the scope of our inquiry. But in the 
Christian Church, which is a spiritual communion, predestined by its Leader 
and Founder to contain all nations in one brotherhood in Christ, racism is alien 
and quite unthinkable. Indeed, if it is taken to mean the formation of special 
racial churches, each accepting all the members of its particular race, exctu- 
ding all aliens and governed exclusively by pastors of its own race, as its 
adherents demand, racism is unheard of and unprecedented. 

All the Christian churches founded in the early years of the faith were local 
and contained the Christians of a specific town or a specific locality, without 
racial distinction, They were thus usually named after the town or the country, 
not after the ethnic origin of their people. 

The Jerusalem Church consisted of Jews and proselytes from various nations. 
The Churches of Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Rome and all the others were 
composed of Jews but mainly of gentiles. Each of these churches formed 


exaggerated emphasis upon nationalism in the Church have caused the individual 
autocephalous churches to commit unacceptable acts which destroy the ecclesia- 
stical organism by simply making it share the nationalistic inclinations of their 
own people... There is no doubt that exaggerated stress upon national churches 
has been detrimental to the integrity of Orthodoxy, and the various churches’ un- 
restricted involvement in national antagonisms has damaged the great basic prin- 
ciples of the Orthodox consciousness in the whole of ecclesiastical life and has 
deeply and seriously wounded the internal unity of Orthodoxy (H. Auivizatos, 
‘Tlept tc évétit0g év tH dp00ddEw "Exxdnalg,’ in Tarnyvguxds Tépos éogracpyod vijs 
600i¢ énetelov tot Bardtav rod dylov Tenyogiov tod Hahayd, dgysertonénov Oeacalo- 
viens, pp. 169-170. Cf. Archim. A. Yannouxatos, “H Stop8d8efec mpoctyytns,” in 
*Ogbddoboc HMezoveia 1, 1964, 32 f). 
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within itself an integral and indivisible whole. Each recognized as its Apostles 
the Apostles of Christ, who were all Jews. Each had a bishop installed by these 
Apostles without any racial discrimination; this is evident in the account of the 
founding of the first Churches of God. 

The éxxAnoia rdv Ova * referred to by St. Paul (Rom. XVI, 4) were clearly 
so named because they were composed of gentiles, not because they were of the 
same tribe and tongue: not so as to distinguish the individual nations, but to 
distinguish them from the faithful who were Jews. Similarly, the phrases Church 
of the Thessalonians, Church of the Laodicaeans etc., do not indicate a racial 
group, for there has never been either a Thessalonian or Laodicaean nation. 
They refer to the faithful living in the cities of Laodicaea and Thessalonica, 
regardless of their racial origins. 

Abuses and consequent ‘‘murmurings” and suspicion are described as having 
occurred between the different members of the first churches,such as the ‘‘mutt- 
erings”’ of the Greek-speakers against the Hebrew-speakers in the Church of 
Jerusalem. The Apostles, did not, however, to preserve the peace divide the 
one Church of Jerusalem into two, into a Hebrew-speaking church and a Greek- 
speaking church, but summoned the faithful of the Church, and said: ‘Brothers, 
look out from among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and 
of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business” (Acts VI, 3). 

The same system of establishing churches by locality prevails even after 
the Apostolic period, in the provincial or diocesan churches which were 
marked out on the basis of the political organization then prevailing, or of other 
historical reasons. The congregation of the faithful of each of these churches 
consisted of Christians of every race and tongue. 

Again, the Churches of the patriarchal thrones of Constantinople, Alexand- 
ria, Antioch and Jerusalem and the Church of the Cypriot Archbishopric, 
all preserved until today by the Grace of God, have been ever since their founding 
local churches, contained that is within geographical limits, and not ethnic 
groupings. Hence they are not named after the various races which comprise 
them (for example, Greeks, Egyptians, Syrians, Arabs, Vlachs, Moldavians, 
Serbs and Bulgarians), usually living mixed up together within their boundaries, 
but after the capital city. 

The Archbishoprics of Ohrid, Peé and Trnovo were also churches within 
fixed boundaries, and were not constituted on racial principles to contain only 
people of one race or tongue. The later expressions Latin Church, Greek Church, 
Armenian Church and the like generally indicate not racial distinction but 
difference in doctrine. Paradoxically, Church of Greece, Church of Russia, 
Serbia, Moldavia and so on, or less properly Russian Church, Greek Church etc., 
mean autocephalous or semi-independent churches within autonomous or semi- 
independent dominions, with fixed boundaries identical with those of the secu- 
lar dominions, outside which they have no ecclesiastical jurisdiction. They were 
composed not on ethnic grounds, but because of a particular situation and do 
not consist entirely of one race or tongue. Not only has the Orthodox Church 


* Literally The Churches of the Nations but rendered in the English versions 
as The Churches of the Gentiles (Translator’s note). 
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never know racial churches of the same faith and independent of one anather to 
coexist within the same parish, town or country. The heretical and schismatic 
communions have never known such a thing either. 

The Fathers of the Holy Councils, whether these were restricted or general, 
local or oecumenical, appeared not as spokesmen for their own race or that of 
their flocks, but each as representative of the church of which he was bishop. 
When bishops are found in ecclesiastical history, or in the acts of the first coun- 
cils, named not after a town or area but after an ethnic group, such as Bishop 
of the Saracens, Bishop of the Goths, Bishop of the Scythians, it can easily be 
concluded from the vague and as yet underdeveloped political and social condit- 
ion of certain: nations that the bishops were so named because a smail number of 
people in that nation had been Christianized and they were not yet permanently 
resident in cities. 

If we examine those canons on which the Church’s government is construct- 
ed, we find nowhere in them any trace of racism. The canons dealing with 
electing and consecrating bishops, metropolitans and patriarchs and other 
officials of the Church nowhere prescribe racial characteristics as qualification 
for candidature; only moral and religious qualifications as drawn up by the Apost- 
le of the Gentiles in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. Similarly, the canons of 
the local churches, when considering the formation, union or division of eccle- 
siastical groupings, put forward political reasons or ecclesiastical needs, never 
racial claims. 

This thirty-fourth canon of the Holy Apostles, the only canonical support 
cited by the adherents of racism in the Church, which reads: “the bishops of 
each nation (26ve¢) must recognize the first amongst them, and he shall preside 
as head,” is best explained by the sacred form of government prevailing through- 
out the church, which is entirely alien to racism. Its true meaning is confirmed 
by the ninth canon of the Council of Antioch, which says explicitly: “The 
bishops in each province must recognize the bishop presiding in the metropolis, 
and he must take care of the entire province, so that all who have grievances 
may come together in the metropolis from all parts of the province. It has 
hence seemed proper that he should come first in honour and that the bishops 
should do nothing exceptional without him, following the ancient canon 
which has prevailed from our fathers.” Moreover, the Apostolic canon explains 
itself and makes clear the sense of the word 2@voc when it goes on: “And each 
(bishop) is only to do such things as are proper to his congregation (magoixia) 
and the areas under his authority.” Local, not racial churches are clearly meant. 
here. This is confirmed by the thirty-fifth Apostolic canon, which prescribes 
that: ‘A bishop should not venture beyond his boundaries to perform ordin- 
ations in towns and areas not subject to him.” From all this, it is quite clear 
that racism finds no recognition in the government and sacred legislation 
of the Church, 

But the racial principle also undermines the sacred governmental system 
of the Church, which is the administrative organization of the Orthodox Church 
as a visible community, clearly appearing in all its sacred legislation, which con- 
sists of the canons of the Holy Apostles and of the Holy Councils, both oecume- 
nical and local. Every act involving the Church which tends to violate these 
canons in whole or in part essentially attacks this governmental system. The 
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eighth canon of Nicaea, for instance, states: ‘‘that there shall not be two bishops 
in the same city.” The racial principle admits of two, three or more bishops of 
the same faith in one and the same town: as many as there are racial groups 
residing there. The twelfth canon of Chalcedon says: ‘there are not to be two 
metropolitans in the same province.” If a racial system is implemented, two or 
more metropolitans are set up in the same province: as many as there are racial 
groups. The same canon forbids the one province to be divided into two metro- 
polises, that is division by area, as this also destroys the canonical structure. 
The adherents of the racial principle multiply the confusion, acknowledging 
not merely local division of the province, but multiple segregation of individuals 
into their own racial groups, and consequently the coexistence of several metro- 
politans within the same boundaries, holding, maybe, the same titles and exerci- 
sing ecclesiastical jurisdiction over special racial groups. The undermining of 
ecclesiastical government appears more clearly in the diocesan churches. The 
second Oecumenical Council says: ‘Bishops ouside a diocese must not enter 
upon churches outside their own borders, nor bring confusion into the 
churches; but according to the canons, the Bishop of Alexandria must have 
the administration of the affairs of Egypt only, and the bishops of the East 
must administer the East (Oriens) only... And the bishops of the Asian 
diocese must administer the affairs of the Asian only; and those of the Pontic 
diocese the affairs of the Pontic only; and those of Thrace the affairs of Thrace 
only ...The above canon respecting the dioceses being observed, it is plain 
that the synod of each province must administer the affairs of the province, ac- 
cording to what was decreed at Nicaea.” According to this canon and its parallels 
(8 of Ephesus, 6 of Nicaea and 28 of Chalcedon), the diocesan churches are made 
up of the metropolitical churches in the same way that these latter are made 
up of the episcopal churches, and consist of all the provinces in the diocese. 
The synod of the diocese, together with its presiding bishop, be he called presi- 
dent, archbishop, exarch or patriarch, constitutes the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority in the diocesan area. In accordance with this, diocesan synods with 
their presiding bishops exist to this day in patriarchates of the Orthodox East 
and in the other dominions. In a racially organized church, however, the church 
of the local diocese has no area proper to itself, but the ethnic jurisdictions of 
the supreme ecclesiastical authorities are extended or restricted depending on 
the ebb and flow of peoples constantly being moved or migrating in groups 
or individually. Because all kinds of racial groups are mixed up in these diocesan 
areas, the jurisdictions of the various racial church authorities must either 
overlap, or be entangled and confused, all claiming the canonical administration 
of the church in the area. There will thus be in one and the same ecclesiastical 
diocese, many exarchs or patriarchs of the same confession, many ruling synods 
of the same faith, in contravention of all the holy canons mentioned. In other 
words, if the racial principle is followed, no diocesan or patriarchal church, no 
provincial or metropolitical church, no episcopal church, not even a simple 
parish, whether it be the church of a village, small town or suburb, can exist 
with its own proper place or area, containing within it all those of one faith. 
The evil of ecclesiastical division, confusion and disruption goes right down as 
far as “the congregations meeting in houses’’. Is not Christ thus divided, as He 
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was once among the Corinthians, by those who say: ‘I am for Paul, I am for 
Apollo, I am for Cephas” (J Cor. I, 12)? What shali be left, other than the black 
night predicted by the Lord in the Gospels: ‘‘I tell you, on that night there will 
be two men on one bed; one will be taken, the other left. There will be two women 
grinding corn; the one will be taken, the other left. There will be two men in 
the field; one will be taken, the other left” (Luke XVII, 34)? 

The fourteenth Apostolic canon decrees: “No bishop is to be allowed to 
abandon his own congregation to trespass in another, even if he be pressed by 
many, unless there be some good reason constraining him to do so, such as his 
being able to confer some benefit on the people there, by reason of godliness. 
And he shall not do this on his own initiative, but only when many bishops judge 
it right, and after much entreaty.” The fifteenth commands: “If a presbyter 
or a deacon or any of the list of the clergy has left his parish and gone to another 
and has completely changed his residence, and if he remains there against the 
wish of his own bishop, we command that he shall no longer officiate; and if 
his bishop has called on him to return, and he did not obey, but persisted in 
irregularity, he is to communicate there as a layman.” The fifteenth canon of 
Nicaea prescribes; ‘‘No bishop, presbyter nor deacon is to travel from city to 
city. Should anyone after the definition of the Holy and Great Council undertake 
or set about doing this, his action will be entirely invalid.” The fifth canon of 
Chalcedon declares: ‘‘As far as concerns bishops or clergy removing from city 
to city, we declare that the canons promulgated by the holy Fathers on this 
matter prevail.” 

The thirty-fourth Apostolic canon decrees: ‘'The bishops of each nation must 
recognize the first amongst them, and he shall preside as head and they shall 
do nothing extraordinary without his consent, and each bishop is only to do such 
things as are proper to his congregation and the areas under his authority.” 

The thirty-fifth decrees: “A bishop must not venture beyond his boundaries 
to perform ordinations in towns and areas not subject to him. If he be convicted 
of having done so, against the wishes of those who have jurisdiction in those 
towns or areas, he shall be deposed along with those he has ordained.” 

Ali these and many other parallel canons which support the ancient govern- 
ment of the Church, consolidate its ancient administrative system, insure the 
rights of the individual churches, remove scandals, and order and accomplish 
in the night of this illusory life the Church’s vocation of working towards the 
salvation of mankind — alt this venerable legislation of the Church, if the racial 
principle is admitted, is completely overthrown and made useless, bringing down 
at the same time the structure of orthodox church government. 

The adherents of this principle in the Church will perhaps say that when 
it is implemented there can also exist diocesan churches with geographical 
boundaries and metropolitical, provincial, episcopal and parish churches within 
a specific area, as included in the demands of the above canons. They claim that 
the canons prohibiting clerics to move around will not be violated ai all, because 
none of the bishops will be allowed to remove to an alien province; that the only 
innovation will be that within the canonical boundaries of one patriarchal, 
metropolitical, episcopal or parish church there will be as many patriarchs, 
metropolitans, bishops and parish priests as there are racial groups, each of 
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them having under his pastoral jurisdiction the flocks of the corresponding 
race and Janguage living there: that to establish this racial system in the Church, 
the only requirement will be the drawing up of certain agreements and ecclesi- 
astical canons to determine the mutual relations between these racial churches, 
pastors and flocks. Yet such a novel reform and reorganization of the prevailing 
ecclesiastical administrative system, entailing as it does the repeal or amending 
of a large number of canons of the Catholic Orthodox Church and requiring new 
ones, is not a task for any single local church or local synod. No Oecumenical 
Council would find it right or in the interests of Christianity as a whole to admit 
such an ecclesiastical reform to serve the ephemeral idiosyncrasies of human 
passions and base concerns, because, apart from certainly overthrowing the 
legislative achievements of so many senior Oecumenical Councils, it implies 
other destructive results, both manifest and potential: 

First of all, it introduces a Judaic exclusiveness, whereby the idea of the 
race is seen as a sine qua non of a Christian, particularly in the hierarchical 
structure. Every non-Greek, for instance, will thus be legally excluded from what 
will be called the Greek Church and hierarchy, every non-Bulgarian from the 
Bulgarian Church, every non-Russian from the Russian, and so on; and this, 
even if the spiritual and pastoral advantages of a particular man make it nece- 
ssary and desirable to appoint him to the church of an alien race. Even if he were 
ever appointed, he would be regarded everywhere as alien and suspect. As a 
Jew, St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, could only have been a pastor in one 
nation, the Jewish; among the Illyrians, he would not have been accepted, 
or he would have been regarded as suspect because of his alien race. Similarly, 
88. Cyril and Methodius, being of Greek origin, would not have been accepted 
among the Slavs. What a loss this would have entailed in the Church! Later, 
racial selfishness would arise in each of the racial churches to such an extent 
that it would choke religious sentiment, so that it would be difficult to permit 
one of them to take care of or cooperate on behalf of another in accordance with 
Christian duty: it would be largely from racial interests. Among the people, 
racial sentiments and secular interests would have a disastrous effect on their 
hearts and would prevent religious communion with those of another race, 
either in the sacraments or in the other sacred rites. Thus the sacred and divine 
are rendered entirely human, secular interest is placed above spiritual and re- 
ligious concerns, with each of the racial churches looking after its own. The doc- 
trine of faith “in one, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church” receives a mortal 
blow. If all this occurs, as indeed it has, racism is in open dispute and contradic- 
tion with the spirit and teaching of Christ. 


The Great Local Synod which met in Constantinople in August 1872 
with these general principles in mind condemned racism, and issued its 
“Definition,” which said amongst other things: ‘‘We renounce, censure 
and condemn racism, that is racial discrimination, ethnic feuds, hatreds 


1. “Eyyoupa Hargagyixd vai Suvodiza negi tod Boviyagixot Snriyatos, pp. 
405-416. 
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and dissensions within the Church of Christ, as contrary to the teaching 
of the Gospel and the holy canons of our blessed fathers which ‘support the 
holy Church and the entire Christian world, embellish it and lead it to 
divine godliness’. 2 


The Diaspora. 


In spite of this, racial thinking, which appears as unbridled natio- 
nalism, has not ceased, in some areas at least, to influence the thoughts 
and actions of some of the local Orthodox churches to the extent that 
it threatens the very unity of Orthodoxy. 

Racial and racist theories and discrimination and an exaggerated 
emphasis on race in the Church have led the Church without hesitation 
to perpetrate acts which undermine true ecclesiastical government and 
organization. I do not propose to enumerate these acts here. It is, however, 
quite beyond question that excessive emphasis on the racial element has 
been to the detriment of the integrity of Orthodoxy. This has unfortuna- 
tely occurred in the crucial problem of the Orthodox diaspora throughout 
the world (in Europe, Canada, Australia and particularly America), where 
fundamental ecclesiological principle is being violated, and canonical order 
is being undermined by there being in a single city more than one sove- 
reign bishop, each looking after his own ethnic group. This makes Ortho- 
doxy appear divided and at odds with itself over questions of authority, 
jurisdiction, dependence, subordination, racial and traditional differences 
and the like, with disastrous consequences when it comes to projecting 
its unity to the outside world. * 

As Father Alexander Schmemann maintains, unhealthy ecclesia- 
stical nationalism is from this point of view a real heresy within the 
Orthodox Church, seriously threatening the work of salvation.* He 
points out with justification that when the adherents of racism in the 
Church accept the canonical axiom of one, single authority in each place 
as entirely correct, although not in the sense of its being the fundamental 
and unchangeable principle in church organization, and yet at the same 


4. Ibid. p. 429. 

2. Cur. Konstantinipes, (now Metropolitan of Myra), ‘Myusia évoiivea xal 
Stapoporototvra thy wlav "Opbodezlav judy,” in Mavyyvaxds Téuos copracpod tic sba- 
xocoortis eneteiov to Bavdrov tod dytov Fonyogtov toi Mahkapd, *"Agyrenoxdnov Oea- 
oahovixns, p. 193 and H. Anivizatos, ‘Ilept évscntog tv tH "Opb036E “Eaxcdnalx,’ 
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time support the right of each autocephalous church to exercise a world- 
wide jurisdiction where its own diaspora is concerned, they are in fact 
attempting to reconcile two contradictories. They forget that they not 
only contradict themselves, but fall into a basic dogmatic error when they 
extend and apply the principle of the local church to the level of autoce- 
phaly and put it on a par with the principle of autocephaly, so as to declare 
the latter to be a fundamental principle of Orthodox ecclesiology, deriving 
from the Orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, and portraying the equality 
of honour of all the local churches as parallel to the equality of honour 
of the divine persons. This error lies in correlating the equality of honour 
of the local churches following the likeness of the divine persons not with 
the authentic local church in its strict sense, which is the unity of the bi- 
shop, clergy and people, but with the autocephaly, in other words with 
a particular alliance of local churches. 1 For in reality, the church orga- 
nization is based not on autocephaly, but chiefly on the principle that 
one bishop stands for one church in one place. This, the local principle, 
makes quite plain by the unity and concord of the local church the unity 
of the new People of God, in which there is neither Jew nor Greek, but 
a new creation in Christ. ? 


There is in the Church an established order which does not admit racial 
theories and squabbles, or racist pursuits which are unsupported by the eccle- 
siologica} principles underlying the Church’s organization, history and law, its 
canons, ancient practice and tested experience. There are theories which do not 
conform to the ethos of Orthodoxy and its broader perspective of numerical 
or proportional supremacy and precedence in ecclesiastical affairs, and are 
alien to its deeper essence, as well as being disastrous for the Church’s sur- 
vival and its future. These theories include expansionist tendencies, creating 
ecclesiastical protectorates, forming ecclesiastical alliances and factions and 
such ideas as lead the churches to attempt to reallocate the mgeoBeia tipijc, pri- 
macy and hegemony among equal sister churches, when history and law have im- 
posed an established order of precedence and honour, help and collaboration 
centred on that Orthodox church in the East which is historically first, the Holy 
and Great Church of Christ. This church, as first and senior see, carries over 
the meaning of the unity of Orthodoxy in its contacts with the outside world. 

When organizing and ordering orthodox affairs in the diaspora, the first 
rule must be to concentrate on the spirit and framework of the twenty-eighth 
canon of Chalcedon. When interpreted correctly and applied both historically 
and as circumstances demand, it could provide solutions to the ecclesiastical 


1. Historically, autocephaly means nothing more than the power given to a 
particular ecclesiastical area, in other words to an association of churches, to elect 
its first metropolitan or patriarch, depending on the titles in use (Ibid. p. 70). 

2. Ibid. p. 72. 
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impasses of the diaspora and institute there the order which has prevailed for 
centuries, While this order preserves the absolute freedom and self-determinat- 
ion of each church in its area, it does allow the special status guo in wider 
inter-orthodox questions to emerge respected: the status quo which recognizes 
that the Holy and Great Church of Christ as the first throne (xgwtd@govog), 
distinguished by a long history of activity, exercises the initiative and acts re- 
sponsibly; the status guo which combines collaboration by the local Orthodox 
autocephalous churches with the Oecumenical throne with harmonious align- 
ment of the Orthodox position on such issues as arise, in a system of action which 
breathes in the unity inherent in the Orthodox Church. ' 

Schmemann does not believe that either interpretation of the canons 
or historical analysis are required to show the truth of the view that the 
indispensable unity of the local church is revealed in the diaspora through 
the jurisdiction of the Oecumenical Patriarch as first bishop in the Ortho- 
dox Church. Even if canon twenty eight and the earlier canons did not 
exist, the mere fact that the Oecumenical Patriarch is the first bishop pro- 
vides a sufficient basis for him alone to take care of those new ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies which have not yet reached the age for autocephaly. This ju- 
risdiction is essential, not to exhalt the Oecumenical throne, nor to extend 
its right and privileges, but for the local unity of the ecclesiastical life 
of the diaspora. This is the only way to settle amicably the three vital 
questions posed by the diaspora: the dogmatic question of the meaning 
of the local principle in the organization of the Church, the canonical 
question of the jurisdiction of the Oecumenical Patriarch over Orthodox 
Christians living beyond the boundaries of the established local churches, 
and the so-called psychological question of ecclesiastical unity. * 


The Twentieth Century. 


In the twentieth century, the Oecumenical throne has fulfilled the 
obligations entailed by its primatial position and has taken the initiative 
in every ecclesiastical movement: it has convoked Panorthodox confe- 
rences and deliberations. it has undertaken the study and direction of 
inter-orthodox and inter-church questions in agreement and cooperation 
always with the other Orthodox autocephalous churches, and has demon- 
strated unfailing interest on behalf of the other patriarchal thrones and 
the Orthodox autocephalous churches. 

This period abounds in incidents and events which unmistakably show 
the Oecumenical throne’s primatial position in the Orthodox East, not 


1. Cur. Konstantinipes, op. cit., p. 197-198, 
2. A, Scumemany, op. cit., 74 and 68, 
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as a distant fact of past history, but as a living, active principle. However, 
as these events are to a great extent contemporary with my own lifetime, 
I do not propose for reasons of historical objectivity to go into a detail- 
ed analysis or evaluation of them. This I believe to be the duty of future 
writers; I shall restrict myself to giving a chronological record of certain 
key events: 

1. On behalf of the Russian Church, Patriarch Tikhon of Moscow 
{elected in 1918) informed the Oecumenical Patriarch of the important 
changes which had been effected in the Russian Church during the course 
of 1917. He expressed his church’s regret that the Georgian Church had 
separated from it, and asked for the support of the Oecumenical throne 
in the controversy. The Georgian Church had also appealed to Constan- 
tinople to ask for the Oecumenical throne’s blessing on its autocephaly. 

2. When the so-called Living Church schism occurred in 1922 and 
1923, both the Patriarchal and the ‘Living Church’’ appealed to the Oecu- 
menical Patriarch. 

3. The Ukrainian hierarchy in the Soviet Union appealed to the 
Oecumenical throne and asked for its support. 

4. The Churches of Finland, Esthonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Albania approached the Oecumenical throne to legalize their canonical 
positions. 

5. During its sufferings over the patriarchal election of 1933, the 
Church of Antioch requested and obtained help from the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate. 1 

6. In 1933, 1946 and 1947, the Church of Cyprus addressed itself 
to the Oecumenical throne and obtained help. 

8. The Oecumenical throne expressed the spirit of Orthodoxy by 
cultivating the oecumenical idea in the hearts of the Orthodox Church 
by working for its realization in the Christian world. The two historic texts 
of the Oecumenical throne on this question bear this out; firstly, in 1902, 
Patriarch Joachim III addressed an encyclical to the local Orthodox chur- 
ches which posed the problem of discovering ‘‘points of encounter and 
contact” with the other churches and proposed that there should be 
deliberation in common ‘to prepare a level of normal, friendly reciprocal 
approach and to determine by full agreement of the members of our 
entire Orthodox Church the premisses, measures and means which shall 
be judged as best.” Secondly, in 1920, the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
addressed a synodical encyclical to the Churches of Christ everywhere and 


1. A, Kartascuorr, op. cit., p. 298. 
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called upon them to set up a ‘‘League of Churches” on the model of the 
League of Nations. 

8. During the patriarchate of Meletius IV, it convoked the Panortho- 
dox conference of 1923 in Constantinople. 

9. In February 1945, during the patriarchate of Benjamin I, at the 
request of the Bulgarian Church it lifted the Bulgarian schism by issuing 
the patriarchal and synodical Tomos granting the autocephaly of the 
Orthodox Church in Bulgaria. 

{0. It pioneered an inter-orthodox and inter-christian initiative by 
convoking within four years the three Panorthodox conferences in 
Rhodes. The first, which met from the 24th of September to the 
1st of October 1961, approved the agenda of the projected Great 
Panorthodox Council. In the second (26th - 30th of September 1963), it 
was agreed to propose a dialogue ‘on equal terms” to the Church of Rome. 
In the third (1st - 15th of November 1964), the Orthodox Church’s desire 
as expressed in the proposal of the second conference was reiterated, and 
the wish was expressed that the local Orthodox churches should study 
the details of the subject of this dialogue from the Orthodox point of view. 
It was agreed to set up at once inter-orthodox committees of specialist 
theologians to carry on discussions with the Anglican and Old Catholic 
Churches. Finally, the Patriarchate called the fourth conference at the 
Orthodox Centre of the Oecumenical Patriarchate in Geneva. This con- 
ference, which met from the 8th to the 15th of June 1968, studied and 
prepared a plan to determine how to prepare by inter-orthodox coopera- 
tion the work of the Holy and Great Council which would be pronouncing 
upon the subjects on the agenda compiled by the first Panorthodox con- 
ference. The 1968 conference examined what progress had been made and 
what should be done next to improve the relations of the Orthodox Church 
with the Roman Catholic, Anglican, Old Catholic, Non-Chalcedonian 
and Lutheran Churches. Finally it looked at how the Orthodox Church 
could make a fuller and more systematic contribution to the work of the 
World Council of Churches generally, particularly in view of the fourth 
General Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Upsala. 

From what I have outlined of the Oecumenical throne’s extensive 
activities in widely differing historical cireumstances and its relations 
with all the local Orthodox churches, the Oecumenical throne clearly 
emerges as having fulfilled in its entirety the obligation it holds as zewtd- 
Ogovog towards Orthodoxy as a whole. It has constantly made initiatives 
towards Panorthodox and inter-christian action, always in agreement 
with the other Orthodox churches. 


CONCLUSION 


In both Orthodox and non-orthodox theology, the Church’s sa- 
cramental form and essence unquestionably preclude any full and clear 
definition of the Church. “Bulgakov was regarded as having expressed 
this theological tmpasse most successfully when he pointed out that as the 
Church is life, it consequently is only to be lived (‘Come and see’) and can- 
not be precisely determined or defined.” 1 Yet it is equally unquestio- 
nable that at the point in history when the Son and Word of God became 
flesh as the Jesus of history and hypostatically united divine and human 
in Himself, He laid the historical foundation of the Church as a reality 
never to be repeated in man’s progress towards the last state through 
the Church and in the Church of Christ. 

To be more precise, Church has existed on earth from the moment 
when the Saviour called the twelve to Him, thus forming the nucleus of 
the visible Church. It has been correctly pointed out that while this num- 
ber, biblical in origin and symbolic in the theological meaning it contains 
in a mystical dimension, is not defined in its pragmatic historical exten- 
sion in the tradition of the Church, it does indicate the purely sacramen- 
tal size of the Church in the plan of the divine oeconomy. ” 

On the evening after He rose from the dead, Christ made His first 
appearance to the ten disciples and their companions and said to them: 
“As My Father has sent Me, so I send you... Whosesoever sins you forgi- 
ve, they are forgiven; whosesoever you retain, they are retained.’ And when 
He bade His disciples farewell before His Ascension, He commanded them 
to ‘‘go and teach all nations, baptizing them ...,’’ and promised them: “I 
am with you always, until the end of time,” clearly implying that the 
charge He entrusted to the Apostles and the power He gave them would 
remain in the Church for ever. 3 


1. St. Hargianakis, [egl rd dAdOnrov rijc “Exxdnotac év rij 6o00ddEw Oeodoyig, 
p. 39. Cf. Cur. ANDROUTSOS, Aoypatix7, 2, 1956, p. 262. P. TRemBELAS, Aoyuatixt 
II, 1959, 339-340. P. Evpoxtmov, L’Orthodoxie, p. 123. 

2. HARKIANAKIS, op. cit., p. 42, cf. Evpokimov, op. cit., p. 161, and I. Kano- 
GEROU, ITegi tov yagaxtijea ths “OgboddEov Kabodtxis °FxxAnolag xatd rac év tH 
Kawi Avadijxy Ospedddeis owrngrodoyixds deyds, p. 17. 

3. TREMBELAS, op. cit., II, p. 371. 
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As long as the Apostles were alive, they exercised this spiritual power 
as direct, divinely commissioned trustees of the Lord. Either they or their 
fellow-workers went from place to place ordaining initially presbyters 
and deacons and later bishops. After the death of the Apostles, the office 
of bishop came to be the highest in the Church. 

Semantically and etymologically, the episcopal office is linked to the 
local community. The bishop is not an Apostle, but a minister who has 
received from the Apostles the special charisma of presiding over the com- 
munity. His essential duties are not, as were those of the Apostles, mis- 
sionary, but rather sacramental and pastoral. } “‘I advise you to study to 
do all things in godly accord, the bishop presiding in the place of God,” 
Ignatius of Antioch wrote around 100 to the Magnesians. * 

So the bishop is a “type of God’’ and representative of the Lord in 
the local church, installed in the “place of God” by the Apostles or their 
fellow-workers. He presides over the worshipping assembly, in particu- 
lar over the Eucharistic assembly, and is the pastor of the church allo- 
tted to him. The early Church saw the bishop as the successor of the 
Apostles who bears witness to the sacramental life of the Church and as 
the representative of God ‘‘Who reveals and redeems.” ® 

In the local church, the bishop holds the undisputed ‘“‘place of head.” 
“Wherever the bishop shall appear, there are the people to appear, just 
as wherever Jesus may he, there is the Catholic Church.” ¢ 

The head of the Church is its divine founder, but from a theological 
perspective the bishop who represents and as it were takes the place of 
the Lord in the Church is also regarded justifiably as its head, because 
“whomsoever the master of the house sends to be steward over it, we 
ought to receive as him that sent him.” & 


4. J. Mevenporrr, Orthodoxie et Catholicité, 23. 
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There is no power in the Church above that of the bishop. Yet this 
power is seen as within not over the Church. The bishop is the focal point 
and head only of the local church subject to him. Yet he is head of the 
Church of God in one place for a limited group of people, for the specific 
number of souls which have been entrusted to him. He acts as pastor and 
presides over the worshipping assembly and the sacraments in his local 
church which is also for him the realization of the Church of God in time 
and space. As head of the body of the local church, the bishop personifies 
and constitutes in himself the entirety of the local church. * 

The organic unity of bishop and local church, a unity lived above all 
in the Holy Eucharist, a unity modelled on that of head and body, makes 
the bishop the vehicle of this unity. The Church of the first centuries was 
profoundly conscious of the unity of bishop and local church. Ignatius 
sees the entire local church in the person of Polybius, Bishop of Tralles: 

“T have learned that you have a mind which is blameless and stead- 
fast in patience, not from habit, but by nature, as Polybius your bishop 
informed me, who by the will of God and of Jesus Christ visited me in 
Smyrna; and so greatly did he rejoice with me in my bonds in Christ Jesus 
that I beheld the whole multitude of you in him. So having received your 
godly love through him, I gave glory, finding that you are imitators of 
God as I had learned.” ? 


As we know from Ignatius of Antioch, right from the beginning of the second 
century there emerges the realization that ‘the bishops that are established in 
the furthest parts are in the mind of Jesus Christ.’’ ? 

This is of particular importance for the unity of the Church throughout 
the Christian world, which is reflected in the area of authority and expressed 
in ecclesiological faith through the institution of the councils, particularly the 
Oecumenical Councils. 4 But viewed in the light of St. Ignatius’ definitive eccle- 
siology which sees the whole Christ revealed in the unity of each church, the 
unity of the bishop established in the furthest parts of the world must be under- 
stood as “sacramental identity”. Given that in Ignatius’ ecclesiology each church 
is united in its bishop and is present in him as the body of Christ, whenever all 
the bishops come together in one place they are all in the same Jesus Christ. 
Oecumenical unity does not, therefore, lie in individual elements’ being comple- 
mentary, or in achieving a democratic “majority” of persons, but in the corres- 


1. E. Lanne, ‘Le mystére de l’Eglise dans les perspectives de la Théologie 
orthodoxe,’ in Irenikon 1962, 206. 

2. len. Trailians I, 1-2. 

3. Ien. Ephes. 111, 2. 

4. G. Konipares, ‘H diaudppworc tig KaOodxijs ’Rxxdnotas néxor tay deydv 
rod &' aldvos xal of Toeic ‘Iegdoyat, p. 27. 
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pondence and identity of the local churches with one another in one centre, the 
“mind ‘of Jesus Christ”. 


St. Cyprian expresses a similar conception of the unity of the chur- 
ches in one Church throughout the Christian world. In full agreement with 
earlier tradition, he regards the bishop as the centre of the Church’s uni- 
ty and the Church as being based on him. ! Cyprian saw the foundation 
of the Church’s unity in the unity of the local episcopal churches, because 
“eeclesia super episcopos constituatur et omnis actus ecclesiae eosdem 
praepositos gubernetur.” ® According to Cyprian’s theology of the unity 
of the churches, “‘each of the bishops partakes of the same episcopal power 
and office not as part of a whole, but as an expression of the whole.”’ ‘Not 
just all the bishops in common, but every individual bishop is a succes- 
sor of the Apostles,’’ and conversely, not only each bishop, descended from 
the Apostles by the unbroken Apostolic succession, is their successor, but 
so are all the canonically installed bishops who preserve the Apostolic 
succession. ® 


This concept of unity in identity underlay the consciousness of oecumenicity 
of all the churches during the first three centuries. Yet how was this identity 
of the churches with one another in the same centre, the mind of Jesus Christ, 
guaranteed? 

1. Temporal or historical correspondence with the past and above all with 
the first Church of the Apostles was regarded as indispensable. This element 
of historical retrospection was so strong in the Church’s consciousness during 
the first three centuries that the terms one Church and early Church have come 
to be closely identified and can be used to define each other. 

2. It is also regarded as indispensable to determine the identity of the 
churches throughout the world in the same faith and life, “in the mind of Jesus 
Christ.” This means that to be “catholic”, each church must be identified with 
the other churches and live in full communion with them. The need to determine 
this precisely led the council or synod to emerge as an institution, and its pro- 
found content during the first three centuries is revealed by St. Ignatius’ state- 
ment: “The bishops that are established in the furthest parts are in the mind 
of Jesus Christ.’’ Yet this element of geographical catholicity was not by itself 
sufficient for the unity of ‘‘the Catholic Church throughout the world.” Its 
meaning and importance are entirely dependent on the existence of the first, 
temporal element which looked back to the primitive Church and the consequent 
verification of the identity of each church with its Apostolic forebear. 


1. I. Zeztounas, op. cit., pp. 138 and 139. 

2. Cyprian, De Catholicae Ecclesiae Unitate, V, “Episcopus unus est, cuius a 
singulis in solidum pars tenetur.” 

3. Cf, 1. Zeziouras, op. cit., p. 139 and Pueipas, op. cit., p, 25. 
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Yet neither of these two elements was capable of determining precisely 
the correspondence of the churches ‘in the mind of Jesus Christ’’ without a 
third element: the charismatic or sacramental element of catholicity. It is to 
be noted that when the Church looked back historically to its Apostolic forebear, 
and when the churches throughout the world came together, it was always in 
the persons of the bishops, as pastors responsible through the Apostolic success- 
ion for the local churches, and always based on the ecclesiastical principle of 
episcopal orders, episcopal charisma and episcopal authority constituted of God 
and established by the Apostles in the Church. The link with the past was again 
realized by drawing up local lists of bishops. These were well known and per- 
petually in use, showing the unbroken succession of the bishops of each church 
going back to one or more Aposties. The meeting in one place of the local churches 
was realized by episcopal councils. This must be linked to the concept clearly 
expressed by St. Irenaeus that the truth of the Church is inseparably linked with 
the charisma of truth in the priesthood, and is accordingly preserved by the 
bishops: ‘‘Qui cum episcopatus successione charisma veritatis certum secundum 
placitum patris acceperunt.” 1 Yet if this is the case, the precise determination 
of the Church’s catholicity is in the last analysis organically and inseparably 
linked with the unity of the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, given that the 
charisma veritatis of the priesthood is given exclusively in the Eucharist. ? 


Yet if all the local churches are complete in themselves on account 
of the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and if all the bishops receive 
the same spiritual authority through canonical sacramental communion, 
how are we to explain the origin of the zgecfeia, the primatial prerogati- 
ves? 

As was said earlier, while each local church was conscious of being 
itself complete, this consciousness did not entail its isolation from the 
common, broader union and identity of the churches, because its inte- 
grity was not a private possession, but a gift of God’s grace to every local 
church. ® All the local churches throughout the world lived the same rea- 
lity in the Eucharist, and as a result witnessed to the unity in the Eucha- 
rist of the Church of God. It was this Eucharistic unity which was the 
nucleus of unity in the true faith and love. As a result, all the local chur- 
ches which live the same Eucharistic reality must bear witness in the same 
way in faithfulness to revealed truth, in other words to the Scriptures 
and Apostolic tradition. Consequently, what we call in ecclesiological 
language Apostolic succession includes as well as the succession of per- 


1. IneNAEUS, Contra Haereses, [V, 26, 2. 

2. Cf. I. Zeztouxas, op. cit., p. 142-4144. 

3. A. Scomemann, ‘La notion de primauté dans |’Ecclésiologie orthodoxe,’ 
in La primauté de Pierre dans I’ Eglise orthodoxe, p. 132. 
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sons the identity of believed, confessed and taught truth in the Church, 
unbroken in succession and tradition. The Apostolic succession is thus 
interpreted in its two-fold dimension, as a succession of persons in the 
institution of bishops, and a succession of faith, tradition and teaching. 
Yet not all the local churches could boast a direct and unbroken succe- 
ssion of bishops back to Apostolic times. Many had come to know Chri- 
stianity not from a particular Apostle, but through the missionary acti- 
vity of another local church. The Apostolicity of these churches has not 
been contested precisely because the meaning of succession was extended 
to include the integrity of the faith and truth they had received from their 
mother church and which they had preserved intact throughout the cen- 
turies, together with the charisma of truth and faithfulness derived from 
and passed on through the priesthood. 

It is clear that the witness of those local churches which were di- 
rectly linked with the Apostolic period was seen as in a way more au- 
thentic than that of the local churches whose link to the Apostolic period 
was through a mother church. This evaluation of the witness of every local 
church by the closeness of its connection with the Apostolic tradition in 
a sense gave a privileged position to those Apostolic churches which could 
demonstrate the fidelity of their witness to the Apostolic tradition. As long 
as the Church did not face doctrinal problems, each local church attempted 
to lead an integral life in accord with Apostolic tradition, and identity 
with this tradition assured unity in the true faith. Whenever any seri- 
ous question arose, the local churches without direct Apostolic founda- 
tion would have recourse to the mother church. Yet the relations of ‘“‘mo- 
ther’ and “daughter” churches in no way affected the integrity of the 
latter, because these relations were specifically designed to avoid this. 
What was a difficult problem for one local church was at the same 
time a problem of the whole Church of God. When a particular local 
church offered its own witness, this was a confession of its experience in 
what was taking place in the church which was in difficulty. Consequen- 
tly, when the witness was offered, it implied that this witness was to be 
preferred as more authentic, because these churches could prove a direct, 
link between their Apostolic traditions and Apostolic times. + 

Thus the ~geofeia meant originally a preference for the witness of 
the mother church, which expressed its witness in the large assemblies 
of bishops, in synods or councils. These were convoked by the bishop of 


1. B. Paeipas, op. cit., 26-27. 
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the mother church, and through him and in him the mother church re- 
ceived the honour recognized to it. At first these local synods were con- 
voked extraordinarily to resolve various problems of general interest. So 
although they made an important contribution to the formation and imple- 
mentation of the zeeofeia, they cannot be seen as the only decisive factor 
in their emergence. Other factors, such as Apostolic foundation, political 
importance of the cities concerned, the extent of missionary activity and 
ecclesiastical authority in general played a large part‘! in developing 
the zgeofeta, which initially emerged in the local synods, where the 
bishops of the mother churches would usually preside. The evolution 
of the zgevfeta was particularly favoured by neighbouring bishops’ 
coming together to consecrate a bishop for a vacant see. The purpose of 
these episcopal assemblies was to preserve the unity of the Church by 
confirming the communion of the body of bishops to which the newly con- 
secrated bishop would be admitted, and they greatly helped to implement 
the xgeoBeta, because the principal celebrant during the consecration was 
usually the bishop of the mother church honoured with the zgeofeia, It 
is characteristic that the bishop's consecration took place before the princi- 
pal part of the Eucharist, in which the sacrifice takes place, began. Imme- 
diately after th® consecration, one of the bishops ‘‘offers the sacrifice to 
the hands of him who has been consecrated,” and the new bishop there- 
after acts as principal celebrant in the Eucharist. The “offering of the 
sacrifice” to the newly consecrated bishop plainly showed not only that 
the local church in the person of the bishop felt itself completely to be the 
Church, but also that the new bishop was already in communion with the 
other bishops, that the local church’s Apostolicity was sacramentally valid 
from that point, and its communion with the other churches was guaran- 
teed. # 

While the mgcofeia in the local synods were largely those of a presi- 
dent or chairman, they penetrated more deeply into the practice and con- 
sciousness of the Church through episcopal consecration. The combination 
of the honour of presiding in the synods and of actively participating in 
episcopal consecrations as principal celebrant became the pivot cf the 
universal development of the customary order of the zgeofeta tiuij¢ and 
the most important constituent of the canonical administrative mgeoBeia, 3 


1. J. Mevenvorer, op. cit., 24-26, 
2. Cf. ScHMEMANN, op. cit., 133. 
8. See Puripas, op, cit., 50. 
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Yet while the principle of the local churches was the first yardstick 
in ecclesiastical organization, organically deriving from the very nature 
of the Church, the way in which it was realized in history was different, 
and related to the changing conditions of the life of the Church. The first 
stage in this process was the union of the local churches in areas varying 
in size. At the same time, the hierarchy of senior and junior sees came into 
being. Originally Christianity was consolidated in the great cities of the 
Roman Empire, but later new communities with their own bishops started 
to grow up around these first centres, preserving their connection with 
the mother church, from which they took their clergy, the “rule of 
faith’ and liturgical tradition. Thus, as early as the period of the perse- 
cutions, natural ecclesiastical unions or provinces were formed, in which 
the bishop of the senior church was called metropolitan. ? 

In the ancient oecumenical Church, the metropolitans were not di- 
stinguished from other bishops in their episcopal dignity; their superi- 
ority to the other bishops lay in their prerogatives of administrative power 
and the size of the geographical area where they exercised this power. 
On the basis of his more extensive power, the metropolitan had charge of 
an ecclesiastical province which contained a number of episcopal sees. He 
would take precedence among the ordinary bishops, who recognized him 
as the spiritual leader to whom they could turn should any vital matter 
arise. To indicate that they were ecclesiastically subject to the metropoli- 
tan, the bishops of the province would mention his name during the Eucha- 
rist. As first bishop in the provincial administration, the metropolitan 
would consecrate bishops-elect in his province, would preside twice a 
year over provincial synods and would act as judge in disputes between 
bishops or when charges were laid against them. The zgeofeia of metropo- 
litans were therefore not an expression of mere honour, a mere “‘presiden- 
cy” as in a parliamentary chamber. They developed in such a way that 
they came to contain real power. ® 

Together with the provincial synods which met under their presidency, 
the metropolitans really bore the full weight of ecclesiastical admini- 
stration in the early oecumenical Church. The early Church wisely reco- 
gnized a reciprocity of prerogatives and obligations in the relations be- 
tween president and synod, combining collegiality with authority in the 
person of the metropolitans. It prescribed that: 


1. A. Scumemany, ‘Tserkov i tserkovnoje oustrojstvo,’ in Messager de 
VExzarchat du Patriarche russe en Europe occidentale XVII, March 1949, 11. 
2. A. Scumemann, La notion de la primauté ...p. 42. 
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The bishops of each nation must recognize the first amongst them, and he 
shall preside as head, and they shall do nothing extraordinary without his con- 
sent, and each bishop is only to do such things as are proper to his congregation 
and the areas under his authority. But neither is the (first bishop) to do anything 
without the consent of all. For in this way there shall be concord, and God shall 
be glorified through Our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Father through the Lord 
in the Holy Ghost, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. ? 


This canon interprets the general guiding principle of local church 
administration and gives a clear precise indication of who is the centre and 
who are the branches of this administration. It clarifies the mutual re- 
lations between them which must order the proper progress of ecclesiasti- 
cal life, and it makes clear that one of the bishops of a province must be 
honoured as first and head. The other bishops must have recourse to him 
in matters of general church administration: ‘“‘they shall do nothing extra- 
ordinary without his consent.’’ Similarly, the first bishop should “without 
the common consent of his concelebrant bishops” do nothing which affects 
the common welfare of the Church, because harmony and love must pre- 
vail amongst the bishops as an example to the clergy and people and for 
‘the glory of God, through the Lord, by the Holy Ghost.” ? 

While all the bishops must therefore participate in administering their 
local church, the administration must also be executed by the special 
authority of one of them in the capacity of head of the others. For this 
purpose, the first bishop adopts the réle of central ecclesiastical admi- 
nistrator in the province. 

Significantly, the canons which prescribe the rights of metropolitans 
place particular emphasis on the power to consecrate the bishops of the 
province. Canon four of the Council of Nicaea stipulates: ‘In each province 
it is the metropolitan who gives authority to what has been done.” * 
Canon nineteen of the Council of Antioch of 341 regards the presence of 
the metropolitan as necessary: 


A bishop is not to be consecrated without asynod or unless the metropoli- 
tan of the province is present. When he is present, it is better that all the con- 
celebrating (bishops) in the province should be present with him. * 


Canon eight of Ephesus sees the most important element of the 
Church of Cyprus’ dependence on the throne of Antioch as lying in the 


1, 34th Apostolic canon, G. Ruauies and M. Portes, op. cit., HI, 45. 
2. G, Ruauues and M. Portes, op. cit., 11, 45-47. 

3. Tbid. II, 122. 

4. Ibid. II, 160. 
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latter’s power to consecrate bishops for the island. For this reason the 
canon declared the autonomy of the Cypriot Church by entrusting the 
power of consecration to the “Presidents” of that church. 1 

Similarly, the metropolises later came to be united around the sees 
which were the oldest, or lay in the capitals of secular dioceses. Eventually 
the bishops of these sees came to be called patriarchs and to hold the same 
special prerogatives and privileges over the metropolitans as the latter 
hold over the bishops. 

Amongst these patriarchs, those of Rome and New Rome came to be 
exhalted over the other patriarchs in their status and influence in 
church affairs. 

It can be said that ecclesiastical history and canonical tradition re- 
cognize three grades of 7eecfeia: those of metropolitans, those of pa- 
triarchs or heads of autocephalous churches, and the oecumenical 
agsofeta of Rome and New Rome. % 

These canonical and administrative institutions did not just emerge 
as time went on without there being any canonical necessity for them. 
They represent crucial needs in the visible organization of the Christian 
Church as it exists on earth. Confirmed and canonically recognized, their 
prerogatives and status safeguard the propriety and legality of ecclesi- 
astical exchanges and ensure unity and progress in the life of the Church. 
They are closely related to the doctrinal teaching on the essence of the 
Church, because they act as representatives and guardians of divine 
and spiritual authority. They are the foundations of the external eccle- 
siastical organization in that this organization has found in their person 
its highest and complete development. 

Although these institutions owe their origin to historical conditions 
and to the gradual development of the Christian Church in its external 
form, it is on their basis that the ecclesiastical rule is to be found: the 
ecclesiastical principle conceived in the legal institution and existing na- 
turally, which distinguishes the Church from every other visibly existing 
society. In all the many external forms of administration, the ideas and 
aims of the ecclesiological basis of the administrative structure and orga- 
nization thus emerge. 

As a result, the whole progress and development of the Church’s 


1. Ibid. HT, 203. 
2. ScHMEMANN, op. cit., p. 119. A. ZaozeRskil, On power in the Church (in 
Russian) Sercier Posap 1895, 218 f. 
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administration in all its external and visible forms must be seen as indis- 
pensable in the sense that only in this organization can the Church con- 
tinue to exist in the midst of human societies and fulfil its own destiny. 
Thus even the highest institutions of its historical development, such as 
the emergence of the office of patriarch in the oecumenical Church, must 
be seen as vitally necessary phenomena, deriving in ecclesiastical life by 
a gradual and continuous process from the ecclesiastical idea of order, 
organization and perfection in administration, under the same conditions 
as those under which the whole administration of the oecumenical Church 
has evolved; phenomena fully in accord with the internal presuppositions 
of ecclesiastical order as these were recognized by the Church itself and 
were developed in its legislation. 

Although the various institutions of church administration at all 
levels were legally enacted in varying historical situations, they never- 
theless exist’ in inevitable mternal harmony with the essence of 
the Church, with the nature of its inherent destiny. It is on the basis of 
this harmony that the relative advantages and advisability of various 
kinds of church administration are assessed. The relative suitability 
of various institutions in the structure and organization of the Church is 
also evaluated on the same criterion. 

It is clear that what is meant here is the permanent element in 
administration. Ecclesiastical administration cannot simply be seen as a 
collection of human institutions, directions and forms of various kinds 
which undergo considerable change depending on the time and place. 
Quite the contrary; the administration of the Church has fundamental 
principles which exclude any arbitrary determining of its institutions, 
do not allow measures to be taken indifferently or negligently and demand 
a particular orientation in their actions. It is the canonical element which 
indicates these fundamental principles and defines them, and this element 
is consequently of unrivalled importance in the development of ecclesi- 
astical administration and of the entire government of the Church. The 
ecclesiastical institutions evolve along the lines indicated by this canoni- 
cal element, which establishes what relations shall exist between the insti- 
tutions and apportions their spheres of jurisdiction. In sum, the canoni- 
cal element is of such importance in the administration of the Church that 
it governs the other two elements: the dogmatic and historical. 

The dogmatic element represents that divine, spiritual and charis- 
matic power with which Christ was invested when He founded the 
Church and became its head: the power which He gave to His disciples 
and in them to all their successors, the pastors of the Church, who are 
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established in this calling by the Holy Ghost which came down on the 
Apostles themselves as a guarantee of the unique mission of those sent by 
God to execute the divine oeconomy of the Christian Church and as a 
guarantee of the never failing presence of Christ in it. So the hierarchy has 
fundamental importance in the sense that it creates the visible Church and 
at the same time constitutes the divinely instituted society essentially 
distinguished from all other human societies. It is a pragmatic, legal and 
sacerdotal principle and forms the basis of all order in the Church. Yet 
the Church of Christ does become involved with secular society, 
to a certain extent submitting to the conditions of human society, so as 
to become quickly a visible society which can live and evolve in visible 
human dimensions under the influence of various creative associations 
prevailing among men. This, then is the origin of the historical element. 
Its significance is generally defined from the influence of secular forces 
and institutions in the order of the Church and ecclesiastical affairs. 

Just as the dogmatic element represents in Church administration 
the basis which indicates the source of the power acting in every institu- 
tion of the Church, so the historical element introduces a dynamic factor 
into the life of the Church. This is the factor which finds its customary 
expression in the principle of diversity of forms which is visible in the way 
prevailing conditions alter according to the time and place. To reconcile 
the dogmatic and historical elements, a coordinating element is required. 
This is precisely the function of the canonical element. + 

The conclusion thus emerges that, as it evolves, the canonical system 
of ecclesiastical administration can have administrative institutions in 
different forms which do not differ from one another in essence or in the 
basic spiritual power they wield; in external administrative importance, 
some of them are more important that others. Thus even if all the bishops 
are equal by divine institution, enjoying to the same degree the gift of 
the episcopal grace and share the same unbroken Apostolic succession, 
they are not all equal-in-honour in the canonical system of the eccle- 
siastical administration: they have different titles and different preroga- 
tives, depending on how far their historico-ecclesiastical status has deve- 
loped. Some bishops emerge as senior to the others, wielding greater in- 
fluence than they do. Enjoying special privileges, they take the initiative 
in general ecclesiastical issues. In practice, the tradition of the Church 
has safeguarded the “hierarchy of honour,” which is the same as that other- 


1. Barsov, op. cit., 79, Cl. Scumemann, op. cit., 119-121, 
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wise called zgecPeta tiuic¢. To deny this in the name of some inadequately 
understood “equality-of-honour” is a spurious substitution of genuine 
catholicity by dubious ideas about equality. 

The Orthodox Church has always recognized that each area has its 
first bishop, whether he were called metropolitan, archbishop or patriarch, 
and has always acknowledged the first among the bishops of the whole 
oecumenical Church. After the schism, this first bishop has been the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, * whose authority was recognized as early as 
the fourth century by Oecumenical Councils as equal in honour and power 
to that of the Pope of Rome. In the West, various factors led the Bishop 
of Rome’s authority to become absolute power. This papal power claimed 
to absorb that of all the other primates of the Christian Church, and to 
make the Pope the unrestricted leader and supreme judge of the Church. 
In contrast, while Constantinople’s authority and influence marked him 
as the supreme leader in deciding upon inter-church issues, the partici- 
pation of the other bishops, particularly those of the older churches of 
the East, was regarded as vital. 

So while the Pope’s authority in practice brought all aspects of eccle- 
siastical life under papal power, that of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
simply entailed successfully organizing and regulating all facets of eccle- 
siastical life so that general questions could be studied in common and 
given direction. As a result, the position of the Oecumenical Patriarch 
can never be compared with that of the Pope. In no circumstances should 
the arguments in favour of the prerogatives and privileges of the Oecume- 
nical throne be identified with the theory of the papacy, with the sugge- 
stion that the Orthodox Church is working towards neo-papacy. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople rejects any plenitudo potestatis 
ecclesiae and holds his supreme ecclesiastical power not as episcopus eccle- 
siae universalis, but as Oecumenical Patriarch, the senior and most impor- 
tant bishop in the East. He does not wield unrestricted administrative 
power. He is not an infallible judge of matters of faith. 2 Always the pre- 
supposition of his power is that im using it he will hold to two principles: 
conciliarity and collegiality in the responsibilities of the Church and non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of the other churches; in other words 
the two basic canonical principles of the supreme administration of the 


4. Scumemann, ‘leat Neowanopo3,’ in "Opbodogla 1954, 73. 
2. Cf. A. Denixostopoutos, 4i éxxAnotodoytxal Oécets tij¢ Pwpaoxabodnis *Ex- 
uanotas Os Soypatixdr xadBAnua rod Beoroyimot Siaddyor, p. 111, n. 566. 
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Church which were set out in the second canon of the Council of Constan- 
tinople. 

As principal spokesman amongst all the patriarchs of the Orthodox 
East, the Oecumenical Patriarch holds not only zeecBeia tizijc — preroga- 
tives of honour —, but also prerogatives of real ecclesiastical power. As a 
result he has been and is supreme administrator and judge for the faith- 
ful of his own jurisdictional area. He also acts as such for the entire Ortho- 
dox East on general ecclesiastical matters, but always in cooperation with 
the other patriarchs. All Christians, but particularly the heads of autoce- 
phalous churches, have been able to approach his throne, not just to 
show respect, but also in accordance with canonical order to ask for gui- 
dance, receive direction and be given final judgement. In sum, he was 
the church leader whose consent was necessary in every ecclesiastical 
act. Without such consent, the act would lack all authority. ? 

I should like to close this book by stressing once again that while 
exercising its ecclesiastical power the Oecumenical throne has always borne 
in mind the idea of service offered in the Orthodox world and amongst 
the Orthodox Churches. It has never interpreted or exercised this power 
in the sense of some Orthodox neo-papacy sui generis, 

Power and service are indeed mutually contradictory, power usually 
destroying any idea of service; this has frequently been seen in history. 
However, when the Oecumenica] throne exercises the power given it by 
the canons and by history, the aspect which predominates is that of 
offering service in the entire Orthodox oeconomy, thus imitating and 
carrying on the unique example of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who, being 
Lord and God and bringing about the salvation of the human race by His 
three-fold office, ‘‘did not consider” all these things ‘‘to be a windfall... 
but emptied Himself” (Phil. II, 7) in the belief that for this alone was He 
called, that ‘‘He came not to be served but to serve.” 

In the past the Oecumenical throne has been acutely sensitive in 
exercising the responsibility deriving from its position of 2ewtd@govoc, 
consistent always to the injunction to serve and follow the Lord’s exam- 
ple. It still remains today firmly devoted to its oecumenical mission to 
carry on exercising its canonical power amongst the sister Orthodox 
churches, always in the context of the sense of Service expressed in fra- 
ternal collegiality. It is always ready to serve in every way the sister 
churches and unity between them, in fulfilment of Orthodoxy’s world- 
wide mission and to the glory of Christ. 


4. Bansov, op. cit,, 537-539, 
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Amosgos, 295 

Amphilochius of Iconium, 99, 116 n. 

Anastasia, Church of, 95-96 

Anastasius, Emperor, 269 f. 

Anastasius, Pope, 122 

Anastasius of Antiech, 270 

Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 237 

Anastasius of Nicaea, 140 

Anastasius of Tenedos, 125 

Anatolius of Constantinople, 82, 133, 
135 n., 136-139, 162, 163, 166, 175, 
178, 199, 209 ff., 219, 232, 268 

Ancyra, synod of, 358, 94 

Andreeff, 194, 250, 252 n., 268 ff. nn., 
270 n. 

Andrew, Apostle, 21, 81, 204, 239 

Androutsos, 344 n. 

Anglican Church, 313 

Anicetus, Pope, 53, 55 

Anomoeans, 91, 94 

Antaradus, 136 

Anthimus of Nubia, 259 n. 

Anthimus, Patriarch, 252 

Anthimus VI, 287, 297 

Anthimus of Jerusalem, 285 

Anthimus, Patriarch of Antioch, 284 

Anthimus of Tyana, 98 

Antioch, Patriarch, Bishop of, 101- 
116, 143, 144, 149, 168, 174-252, 
272, 276, 282-284 

Antioch, Church of, 38, 52, 62 n., 
63, 66 n., 68, 74, 27, 78, 127, 137, 
268-271, 277, 279, 282-284, 298 f., 
303 ff., 342, 322 ff. 

Antioch, Councils of, 6f, 76, 80, 87, 
89, 90, 95, 101, 103, 104 n, 178, 
192, 195 

Antioch, “lengthy creed”, 94 

Antioch, Turkish conquest, 271 

Antiochia ad Maeandrum, 77 
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Antiochus of Sinope, 208 n. 

Antoninus of Ephesus, 118-124 

Antony, Patriarch, 274, 276 

Antony of Kiev, 225-227 nn. 

Aphrodisias, 77-78 

Apostles, 23, 30, 34, 32, 33, 37, 74-75, 
157, 230, 304, 314 ff. 

Apostolic canons, 157, 257 

Apostolic Council, 53, 56 

Apostolic Fathers, 5 

Apostolic foundation, 70 n., 74, 91 f. 
n., 240 n., 247 n. ff., 234 ff, 236, 242 

Apostolic Succession, 19, 33, 35, 39, 
40, 44, 54, 347 ff. 

Arab conquests, 199, 270 

Arabia, 66 n. 1, 139 

Arabianus of Ancyra, 116 n. 

Arcadius, 183, 185 

Archbishop, title, 250 ff. 

Archontones, 254 n., 255 n., 257 n., 
259 n., 262 n. 

Arians, 80, 82 n., 83-88, 89, 92, 96, 
94-97, 99, 102, 104, 105, 177 n. 

Ariminum, Council of, 89-90 

Aristenus, 109, 145, 146, 169 n., 174, 
194, 229 

Aristophanes, 187 

Arius, 83-84 

Armenia, 221 

Armenian, 128, 268 

Armenians, 125, 126, 272 

Arsenius of Elasson, 289 

Asclepas of Gaza, 87, 203 n. 

Asia, 101-126, 127, 128, 135 n., 139, 
155, 162, 166-233 

Asphalus, 94 

Assistant bishops, 35 n. 

Assumptionist Fathers, 175 ff. 

Asturica, 50 

Athanasius of Alexandria, 82 n., 85, 
86 n., 87, 89 n., 90 n., 138 n., 192, 
203 n. 

Athanasius of Antioch, 2838, 293 f. 

Athanasius of Cyprus, 293 f. 

Athanasius of Jerusalem, 285, 287 

Athanasius, Oecumenical Patriarch, 
283 

Athanasius of Perrha, 126, 179, 200 


Athenagoras, Patriarch, 252 n. 

Athenagoras of Thyatira, 232 n. 

Attica, 229 

Atticus of Constantinople, 123, 124, 
425 

Attila, 132 

Augustine of Hippo, St., 36, 40 n., 483 

Autocephaly, 19, 20, 310 ff. 


Baanes, 237 

Bacchyllus of Corinth, 55 

Bagadius, 116 

Balanos, 262 n. 

Balsamon, 66 n., 89, 115, 138 n., 446- 
150, 160, 162, 169 n., 477 n., 179, 
189, 194, 223 ff., 238-243, 245 n., 
247 ff., 257 

Barbarians, 102-116, 448, 243 ff., 
219 ff. 

Bardy, 419 n., 120 n., 475 n., 244 n. 

Baronius, 108 n., 112, 143 n. 

Barsov, 108 110 n., 126 n., 144 n., 
154 n., 157 n., 159 n., 164 n., 165 n., 
167-173, 200 n., 231 n., 236 n., 244, 
244 n., 247, 249, 251 n., 252 n., 269 
n., 270 n., 325 n., 327 n. 

Barsumas, 131 

Basil I, Emperor, 151, 152, 164, 237, 
246, 285 n. 

Basil, St., 81, 94, 98-99, 105, 254 

Basil of Ancyra, 82 n., 89, 91 

Basil of Ephesus 

Basil of Seleucia, 134 

Basilica, 148, 150, 153, 159, 160, 161, 
245 

Bassian, 126, 139, 199 

Batiffol, 68 n., 105-4106 nn., 419 n., 
120 n., 126 n., 180, 193, 244 n. 

Baur, 119 n., 120 n. 

Baynes, 45 n, 3 

Bazatole, 20 n., 345 

Beck, 69 n. 5, 105, 193 

BeneSevié, 146, 206 n. 

Benjamin I, Patriarch, 313 

Berats, 278 f. 


Berrhoea, see Aleppo, 

Berytus (Beirut), 1386 

Beraudy, 36 n. 

Beveridge, 65 nn., 144 n., 174 

Beyazit, 276 

Bihlmeyer, 69 

Bishop, office, 32-42, 44, 47-50, 52, 
75, 3415 ff. 

“Bishop of the whole world”, 21, 326 

Bithynia, 117, 119, 140 

Blabus, 55 

Blastaris, 150 ff., 156 ff., 193, 248 

Bohemond I, 274 

Bolotov, 66 n. 

Bones, 39 n., 345 n. 

Boniface, Pope, 123 

Boris Godunov, 289 f. 

Bosporius of Colonia, 117 

Bostra, 116 

Bostrys, 136 

Botte, 42 n., 46 n., 73 n. 

Bréhier, 119 n., 180, 194 

Bulgakov, 314 

Bulgarian Church, 178, 268, 272, 301, 
313 

Byblus, 136 


c 


Caesarea in Cappadocia, 61, 62 n., 
63, 69-70, 74, 99, 105, 106, 112, 
126, 174-233 

Caesarea in Palestine, 62 n., 72, 107, 
108, 144 

Callinicus II, Patriarch, 295, 297 

Callinicus V, Patriarch, 280, 287 

Callistratus of Grevena, 290 

Callistus I, Patriarch 

Canonical Collection, 164, 167 

Canonicity, 258 ff. 

Canons, ecclesiological function of, 
254-266 

Cappadocia, 98, 117 

Cappadocia Secunda, 98 

Caria, 77 

Carthage, Archbishop of, 156 
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Carthage, Church of, 46, 50, 59, 62 n., 
69 n. 

Carthage, Council of, 193 

Caspar, 107 n., 194 

Cassian of Vodena, 274 

Cathedra Dei or Christi, 33 

Catholicity, 33, 36-40, 53, 76 

Cayré, 120 n. 

Celestine, 244 

Chabot, 100 n. 

Chalcedon, Metropolis of, 138 

Chalcedon, Council of, 61, 62, 99, 107, 
109-110, 126-266, 268 

Chorepiscopi, 35, 48-49, 59 

Christodoulos, 255-258, 260 n., 261- 
263 

Christophilopoulos, 151, 152 n. 

Christou, 262 n. 

Chronicon Paschale, 92 n. 

Chrysanthus I, Patriarch, 281 

Chrysanthus, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
283, 286, 293 

Chrysaphius, 130 

Chrysos, 22, 205, 235 

Ghurch and churches, interchangeable 
terms, 17, 19 

Gilicia, 66 n. 

Cicognani, Cardinal, 212 n. 

Cilicia, 247 

Cinnamus, 2741 

Civitates, 43 

I Clement, 32, 38, 52 

Codex of Justinian, 153, 156, 159 

Coele Syria, 66 n., 247 

Collegiality in unity, 18 

Collegiality of bishops, 17 

Coleman Norton, 119 n. 

Colson, 32 n. 2, 58 n. 

Common tables, 34 

Congar, 20 n. 1, 27 n, 6, 212 n. 

Constantia (Salamis) in Cyprus, 78 

Constantine Copronymus, 152 

Constantine Emperor, 60, 80, 83-85, 
87, 148, 182 f., 182 ff., 189, 204, 239 

Constantinople, Council of (381), 70 n., 
89, 95-96, 97, 121 n., 136, 139, 160, 
182, 192, 211, 234, 245 
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Constantinople, synod of 336, 85 

Constantinople, synod of 360, 90 

Constantinople, Council of 394, 116 

Constantinople, synod of 450 

Constantinople II, fifth Oecumenical 
Council, 245 n. 

Constantinople, Council of 869, 280 n., 
236 

Constantinople, Council of 879, 230 n. 

Constantinople, Great Synod of 1872, 
303 ff. 

Constantius, Emperor, 86, 88-93, 97, 
187 

Constantius, Patriarch, 287 

Consul, 73 n. 

Coptic, 128 

Corinth, 26, 31, 60, 61, 122-123 

Cosmas of Alexandria, 279 

Cossacks, 288 n. 

Councils, 54-58 

Cyccos, 294 

Cyprian, 40, 46, 56,57 n., 138 n., 317 n. 

Cyprian of Alexandria, 279 

Cyprian, Russian Metropolitan, 274 

Cyprus 78, 175 ff., 193, 225 ff., 277, 
293-296, 299, 304, 312, 322 f. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 125, 129, 131, 
434, 145, 244 

Cyri), Apostle of the Slavs, 308 

Cyril of Antioch, 282, 283 n. 

Cyril IIT of Antioch, 283 f. 

Cyril V, Oecumenical Patriarch, 284 

Cyril, Oecumenical Patriarch, 283 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 36 n., 89, 99-100 

Cyril I] of Jerusalem, 287 

Cyril, bishop, 116 

Cyril Lucaris, 279, 287, 288 

Cyzicus, 226 n. 

Czechoslovakia, 312 


b 


Damasus, Pope, 96, 101, 122-123 
Daniel, Patriarch of Antioch, 284 
Daniélou, 30 n. 

Deacons, 31, 32, 37, 38 


Decius, 45 

Decretum Gelastanum, 70 {. u., 232 

Definitio Fidei of Chalcedon, 185, 
136 

Delikanes, 266 n., 267 n., 297 

Delikostopoulos, 116, 252 n., 326 n. 

de Lubac, 24 n. 

de Montcheuil, 24 n. 

Demophilus, 93-94, 96, 107 

de Tillemont, 105, 114, 119 n., 126 n., 
127 n. 

de Valois, 65, 69, 114 

Diaspora, 16, 221, 309 ff. 

Didache, 31, 33 

Diehl, 295 

Dioceses, 60-61 

Diocletian, 73 n., 80, 108, 180 

Diodore of Tarsus, 100 

Diognetus, Epistle to 220 n. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, 46 

Dionysius III, 294 

Dionysius IV, Patriarch, 282, 283 n., 
294 

Dionysius of Corinth, 53 

Dionysius of Kiev, 282 n. 

Dionysius, Metropolitan of Servia, 
42n. 

Dionysius of Tirnavos and Larisa, 290 

Dioscorus, 129, 134-435, 139 

Dix, 315 n. 

Dogma, 254 ff. 

Délger, 151 

Dominicus of Aquileia, 238 

Domaus of Antioch, 61, 62, 130, 131, 
179, 195, 200 

Donatio Constantini, 148 

Donatist Schism, 47, 80 

Dorotheus {1 of Jerusalem, 285 

Dorotheus of Marcianopolis, 125 

Dositheus of Jerusalem, 286 

Ducange, 144 0., 227 n. 

Duchesne, 83 n., 87 n., 108, 117 n., 
193 n., 180, 207 n., 193, 214 n., 223, 
229, 250 n. 

Dumont, 67 n. 

Dumortier, 119 n. 

du Pin, 69 


Duprey, 67 n. 
Dupuy, 36 n. 
Dvornik, 8t f. n., 193, 235 n., 


E 


Baster, date of, 54-56, 76 n. 

Eastern Papacy’, 16, 21 

Ecloga, 152 

Egypt, 65-66, 115, 142, 143, 247, 278, 
298 

Egyptian bishops, 134 

Eid, 108 

éxxdnota 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 

"Brxryata. tev "ROvav 304 

Elders, see Presbyters 

Eleusius of Cyzicus, 88-89, 94-92, 94 

Eleutherius of Chalcedon, 207 n. 

Elias of Jerusalem, 269 

Elias, syncellus, 236 

Enoch, 82 n. 

Epanagoge, 150-158, 164, 166, 246-250 

Ephesus, Church of, 60, 61-63, 69- 
70, 74, 122, 118-4121, 139, 174-233, 
303 f. 

Ephesus, Council of (434), 99, 124, 
425, 129, 184, 185, 136, 460, 193, 
209, 225, 226 n., 241, 245, 250 

Ephesus, Robbers’ Synod (449), 99, 
431-134, 136 

Epiphanius, 94 n., 100 

Epiphanius, Patriarch, 252, 270 

Epirus, 229 

Epirus vetus, 124 

Epistola formata, 123 

Equality of honour, 20 

Esaias, Patriarch, 272 

Esthonia, 312 

Euagrius, 93 

Eucharist, 24-34, 36-44, 46, 76, 281 f. 

Eucharistic assembly, 24, 26, 27, 29, 
81, 33-35, 43, 45, 46, 315 ff, 

Eucharistic ecclesiology, 18, 19, 24, 
40 n, 4 

Eudocia, 130 

Eudoxius, 89-93 

Eugenius of Nicomedia, 93 
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Eunomius, 91-94 

Eunomius of Nicomedia, 139 

Euodus of Antioch, 238, 241 

Euphemia, St., 133, 138 

Eusebius of Ancyra, 126, 134 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 34 n., 45, 48, 
53 f., 56f. 59 n., 76 n., 81 n., 83- 
84, 182 n. 

Eusebius of Dorylaeum, 130, 134, 203 n. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, 83-87 

Eusebius of Samosata, 84, 105 

Eusebius of Valentianopolis, 118-149 

Eustathius of Antioch, 90-93 

Eustathius of Berytus, 134, 136, 137, 
162, 166, 199 

Eustathius of Sebastia, 91 

Euthymius of Tyana, 125 

Euthymius of Tyre and Sidon, 283 

Eutyches, 129-135, 139 

Eutychus, 32 

Euzoius of Antioch, 216 

Evdokimov, 41 n. 1, 42 n. 1, 254 n., 
314 n. 

Evlogi, Metropolitan in Paris, 225-227 
nn. 

Exarch, office of, 59-74, 142 ff., 163, 
167, 168 f., 173-233 


Fabianus, Pope, 56 

Felix THI, Pope, 203 n., 252 

Feodor Ivanovich, Tsar, 289 f. 

Fermentum, 46 n. 

Finland, Church of, 312 

Firmilian of Cappadocian Caesarea 
56 

Firmius, 126 

Flavian of Antioch, 116, 117 n. 

Flavian of Constantinople, 69, 101, 
430-132, 203 n. 

Fliche and Martin, 44 n., 47 n., 50 nn., 
54n. 2,59 n. 3, 68 n., 108 n., 147 n., 
126 n. 

Florovsky, 26 n., $5 n., 42 n., 265 

Frangistas, 262 n. 

Frumentius, 82 n. 
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Gabriel, St., Church of, 285 n. 

Gabriel II], Patriarch, 284, 286, 294 f., 
297 

Gabriel IV, Patriarch, 279 

Gaianites, 270 

Galen, 22 

Galich, 273 

Gaudemet, 56 n. 

Gaul, 45 

Gedeon, 274 n., 292 n., 293 n. 

Gelasius, 83, 236 

Gelasius of Caesarea in Palestine, £16 n. 

Gelzer, 252 n. 

Geneva, Orthodox Centre, 313 

Genius pagi, 48 

Gennadius, Patriarch (458-471), 268- 
269 

Gennadius, Metropolitan of Helio- 
polis, 22 n., 81 f. n., 88n., 89n., 
90 n., 938 n., 108 n., 114 n., 121 n., 
122 n., 124 n., 167 n., 175 n., 200 n., 
204, 212 n. ff., 229, 246 n., 251 n., 
252 n., 271 n., 272 n., 279 n., 296 n. 

George of Constantinople, 270, 274 

George of Laodicaea, 91 

George, St., patriarchal Church of, 279 

Georgia, 221, 268, 312 

Gerasimus of Aleppo, 283 

Gerasimus of Alexandria (el. 1660), 
279 

Gerasimus of Alexandria (c. 1702), 
281 

Gerasimus of Alexandria (el. 1783), 
279 

Gerlad, 180 

Gerasimus III, Patriarch, 296 

Germanus of Cyprus, 295 

Germanus II, Patriarch, 272, 276 

Germanus, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
284 

Germanus of Aenus, 200 n., 264 n., 
300 n. 

Gerontius of Nicomedia, 117, 119 

Gideon of Kiev, 288, 289 

Gidulianov, 78 n., 126 n., 200 n. 

Gillet, 22 n. 


Goths, 90, 118 

Gratian, 94, 108, 122, 182 

Great Synod, 104 

Greece, Church of, 304, 302, 304 

Greek culture, 128 

Gregorius Athanasius, 290 

Gregory of Aleppo, 283, 296 

Gregory, Pope, 232 n., 236, 254 

Gregory II, 252 

Gregory III, Pope, 246 

Gregory, Patriarch of Antioch, 252, 
270 

Gregory of Nazianzus, St., 35, 84, 94- 
96, 99-100, 107 n., 113, 417 

Gregory of Nyssa, 116 

Gregory of Trebizond, 244 

Grumel, 114, 121 n., 212 n., 244 

Gy, 33 n. 


Hadrian, 74 

Hajjar, 67 n., 68 n., 70 n., 74 n., 82 n., 
87 n., 88 n., 101 n., 104 n., 106 n., 
107 n., 108, 117 n., 121 n., 423 n., 
127 n., 1438 n., 175 n. 

Hammer, 42 n. 

Harkianakis, Archbishop Stylianos, 17 
n., 49 n., 344 n. 

Hefele, 65 n., 66 n., 108, 144, 178, 174, 
180 f., 185 ff., 198 

Heiler, 235 n. 

Helladius, 99, 117 

Helladius of Tarsus, 125 

Heraclea in Thrace, 62 n., 64, 69-70, 
74,97, 107, 144, 112, 144, 116, 124 
n., 174-2338 

Heracleus, 189 

Heraclides of Ephesus, 119 

Hergenréther, 119 n., 127 n., 154 n., 
166 n., 167 n, 168 n., 1974-175, 
235, 236 n., 244 n., 252 n. 

Herman, 106 n., 184 n., 185, 193, 
207 n., 212 n., 219 n., 233 n. 

Hermogenes, 88 

Herzberg, 295 

Hesychius of Jerusalem, 81 


Hetmans, 288 n. 

Hierarchy of honour, 20 

Hierotheus of Alexandria, 280, 281 

Hierotheus of Monembasia, 289 

Himerius of Nicomedia, 125 

Hinschius, 107 n., 179 f., 194 

Hippolytus, 4 

Holl, 302 n. 

Holy and Great Council, projected, 
15, 16 

Holy Sepulchre, 284-287, 298 

Homoeans, 89-90 

Homoeousians, 92, 94 

Homoousians, 86, 88, 93-94 

Hénigmann, 179 

Honorius, 123, 154, 155, 156, 164, 
182 ff., 245 

Hypostatic union, 129 


I 


Ibas of Edessa, 139, 145, 179, 195 

Iconium, Council of, 57 

Idduas of Smyrna, 126 

Ignatius of Antioch, 24 nn., 32 n., 
34, 37, 38, 39, 52, 75, 345 ff. 

Ignatius, Patriarch, 167 n., 236 


Illyria, 228 
Illyricum, 154, 229, 246 
Eastern, 99-100, 122-124, 135 n., 


4155, 164, 246 

Imperial officers at Chalcedon, 133, 
137, 140, 162, 206 ff., 234 

Infallibility, 47, 24 

Innocent I, Pope, 68 n., 122 

Ioannou, 212 n. 

Irenaeus, 32 n., 39, 40, 45 n. 2, 55, 67 
n., 318 

Irenaeus of Tyre, 126, 200 

Isaacius, 121 n. 

Italy, South, 246 


Jalland, 241 n. 
James, St., 31, 239 
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James of Cyzicus, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, 280 n. 

James I, Patriarch, 297 

Janin, 85 n., 87 n., 97 n., 108, 175, 176 

Jaroslav of Kiev, 273 

Jeremias 11, Patriarch, 282, 288-290 

Jeremias [1I, Oecumenical Patriarch, 
283 f., 292 f. 

Jeremias [V, 287 

Jerusalem, Church of, 25, 31, 66 n., 
71-74, 103, 107, 108, 110, 141, 139, 
143, 144, 149, 168, 174-252, 268- 
270, 272, 277, 279, 284-287, 297- 
299, 303 f. 

Jerusalem, Arab conquest, 271 

Crusader conquest, 271 
Mameluke conquest, 271 

Jews, 76 

Joachim II!, Patriarch, 312 

Joachim V of Antioch, 282, 289 f. 

Joachim of Antioch (el. 1724) 283 

Joachim of Moscow, 288 n., 289 

Joannicius of Alexandria, 289 

Joannicius of Peé, 276 

Job of Kiev, 288 n. 

Job of Moscow, 289 f. 

John VI Cantacuzenus, 273 

John of Amathus, 271 

John of Antioch, 125, 126, 134, 145, 
179, 193 

John of Antioch, canonical collection 
of, 205 n. 

John of Cappadocia, 252 

John Chrysostom, St., 81, 118-121, 
128, 131, 222 f., 251 

John of Cyprus, 226 n., 271 

John the Egyptian, Arabic Paraphrase 
of, 205 n. 

John If, Patriarch, 270 

John III Scholasticus, Patriarch 270, 

John IV the Faster, 252, 270 

John 1V of Alexandria, 270 

John XIV, Patriarch, 273 

John Stracimir, 274 

John Talagias, 203 n. 

John TFsimisces, 151 

John Ugljesa, 277 

Josephus, 70 f. n. 
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Jovian, 93 

Jugie, 97 n., 175, 180, 193, 205, 229, 
233 n., 235 n. 

dugoslavia, 225 n. 

Julian, 93, 97 

Julian of Antioch, 269 

Julius, Pope, 87, 138 n. 

Jungmann, 46 n. 

Jus divinum et humanum, 258 

Justin, Emperor, 270 

dustinian, 61, 144, 152, 154 n., 159, 
164, 165, 174, 180, 235, 244 ff., 
270, 285 n. 

Justinian II, 226 n. 

Justiniana Prima, 156 

Juvenal of Jerusalem, 133, 184, 137, 
138 


K 


Kallistos, Archimandrite, 200, 229 n., 
280 n., 286 n., 287, 294 n., 295 n. 

Kalogerou, 344 n. 

Karlovei, 225-227 nn. 

Karmires, 36 n., 40 n., 129 n., 134 n., 
435 n., 186 n., 345 n. 

Kartaschoff, 177 f., 269 n., 274 n,. 
278 n., 280 n., 344 n. 

zat’ olxov churches, 25, 35, 306 

Kidd, 241 n. 

Kiev, 273 f., 287 ff. 

Kirsten, 48 

Konidares, 24 n., 31 n., 32-38, 48 n., 
50 n., 52 on., 53 nn., 55 n., 56 n., 
58 n., 59 n., 62-64 nn., 66 n., 81 n., 
100 n., 114 n., 149 n., 120 n., 124 n., 
122 n., 193, 235, 246 n., 276 n., 304 
n., 302 n., 316 n. 

Konstantinides, Chr., 309-344 

Konstantinides, M., 192 n. 

Kontroumbes, 309 n. 

Kormtsaja, 228 n. 

Korolevskij, 282 n. 

Kotsones, 154 

King, 54 n. 


Ladislas IV, 288 n. 

Lampsacus, Council of, 272 

Lanne, 56 n., 59 n., 67 n., 71 n., 73 n., 
316 n. 

Laodicaeans, Church of, 304 

Launoy, 65 n. 

Laurent, 175 

League of Churches, 318 

League of Nations, 313 

Lebedeff, 284 n. 

Leclercq, 115 n., 475, 178 n., 242 n. 

Legio, 50 

Lelouvier, 26 n. 

Leo, Pope, 130, 132, 134, 135 n., 209 
ff., 232 ff., 236 

Leo I, 268-269 

Leo the Isaurian, 152, 246 

Leo the Wise, 151, 152, 246, 257 

Leontius, 91 

Leontius I of Jerusalem, 285 n. 

Le Quien, 65 n., 78 n., 252 n., 269 

Lesbos, 125 

Leucius, 246 

Libya, 65-66, 115, 247 

Liddell-Scott-Jones, 189 

Living Church, 312 

Loca Suburbicaria, 115 

Loeshke, 83 n. 

Long Brothers, 119 

Loning, 192 n. 

Lossky, 19 n., 254 n., 258 n. 

Litbeck 69 n., 105 

Lucas Chrysoberges, 274 

Lucian, 90 

Lucinsius, 208 

Lucius of Hadrianople, 87 

Lutherans, 293, 313 

Lycaonia, 99 

Lycia, 99 


M 


Maassen, 65, 66 n., 69, 70 n. 
Macarius of Antioch, 7th century 


Macarius of Antioch (15th century), 168 

Macarius of Antioch (16th century), 
289 

Macarius of Antioch (17th century), 
291 

Macarius Il, atin Patriarch of 
Antioch, 282 

Macedonia, 102, 229 

Macedonians, see Pneumatomachi, 

Macedonius, 85-90 

Macedonius II of Constantinople, 269 
f, 

Maiuma, Monastery, 269 

Malta, 220 

Manuel Comnenus, 160, 274 

Manuel the Greek, 294 

Manuel, Patriarch in Nicaea, 276 

Marathonius of Nicomedia, 88 

Marcellus of Ancyra, 82 n., 85, 87, 
203 n. 

Marcian, 132, 133, 135, 136, 138, 159, 
173, 209 ff., 232 

Marinianus of Synnada, 208 n. 

Maris of Chalcedon, 90 

Mark, St., 70 n., 236, 238 

Mark the Deacon, 118 n. 

Martin, 494, 205 n. 

Martyrius of Antioch, 269 

Matthew of Alexandria, 279 ff., 284 

Matthew II, Patriarch 

Maurice, 254 

Mauritania, 220 

Maximian of Constantinople, 124-425 

Maximus of Antioch, 1338, 138 

Maximus the Cynic, 95, 99-100, 216 

Meletian schism, 65, 80, 102, 104 

Meletius of Antioch, 94-96, 99-100, 101 

Meletius III, Patriarch, 280 

Meletius Metaxakes, 225-227 nn., 313 

Meletius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 286 

Meletius Pegas, 290, 293 f. 

Melias, 182 n., 209 n., 241 n., 2419 n. 

Menander, 187 

Menas, Patriarch, 252, 270 

Mendelson, 295 

Mesopotamia, 66 n., 221, 247 
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Methodius, St., 205 n., 308 

Methodius, Patriarch of Antioch, 28% 

Methodius [11, Patriarch, 297 

Metrophanes, St., 74 n., 239 

Metrophanes of Smyrna, 237 

Metropolitan, office of, 58-73, 77-79, 
115, 324 ff. 

Meyendorff, 24 n., 42 n., 67 n., 70f. n., 
75, 78 nn., 206 n., 244 f. nn., 247 ff. 
nn., 233 n., 258 n., 264, 315 n., 320 n. 

Michael, St., Church of, 285 n. 

Michael ITI, 167 

Michael the Syrian, 100 n. 

Michael III of Antioch, 282 

Michael of Kiev, 288 

Michel, 194, 285 

Milan, 108, 211 n., 212 n. 

Milas, 228 

Miklasisch, 69 n. 

Milan, 69 n. 

Milas, 45 n., 60 n., 62 n. 

Milasch, 66 n. 

Millet Bagi, 278 

Mispoulet, 73 n. 

Méller, 251 n. 

Monachino, 97, 99 n., 100 n., 102 f. 
n., 108, 121, 112 n., 147 n., 122 n., 
127 m., 128 n., 188 n., 140, 175 n., 
206 n., 242 n., 234 n. 

Monarchical episcopal authority, 24 

uévipot Presbyters, 45, 46, 47 

Monophysites, 129 ff., 204, 268 ff. 

Montanism, 48, 54, 56 

Montreuil, 153 n. 

Morlacchia, 276, 286 

Moscow, 273, 287-293 

Moscow, Patriarch of, 20 

“Mother Churches”, 50-51, 77, 319 ff. 

Moulard, 119 n., 120 n. 

Mouratides, 19 n., 36 n., 76 n., 154 n., 
161 n., 246 n., 253 n., 258 n. 

Mihlen, 23 n. 

Miiller, 103, 180 f., 196 

Miller-Campenhausen, 64 n. 3 

Mulrian Bridge, 80 

Musset, 120 n. 
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Narcissus of Jerusalem, 55, 56 

Nationality, 800 ff. 

Neale, 65 

Nectarius, 100-101, 107 n., 118, 146- 
118, 119 

Nectarius of Jerusalem, 291 

Nemesos and Cytaea, Metropolis, 295 

Neophytus VI, Patriarch, 279 

Neophytus VII, 296 

Neophytus of Emesa, Patriarch of 
Antioch, 282 

Nesiotes, 42 n., 301 n. 

Nestorians, 124, 125, 129 

Nestorius, 120 n., 124, 126, 129, 130,F 
134, 135 

Nicaea, 133, 139, 140 

Nicaea, Council of (325), 34, 56, 59, 
61, 64-74, 77, 78, 83-84, 401, 102, 
404, 107, 108, 110, 411, 1413, 115, 
127, 136, 160, 178, 244 n. ff., 234, 
245 

Nicaea IT, Seventh Oecumenical Coun- 
cil, 154 n., 245 n., 250, 256 

Nice in Thrace, 90 

Nicephorus of Cyprus, 294 

Nicephorus Phocas, 274 

Nicholas I, Pope, 167, 236 

Nicomedia, 139, 140 

Nikon, Patriarch of Russia, 152, 291 f. 

Nilus Doxapatres, 168 

Nilus, Patriarch, 157, 158, 274-276 

Noah, 32 n. 

Nomocanon of John of Constantinople, 
205 n. 

Nomocanon of Photius, 153, 154, 159, 
160, 164, 245 n. 

Nomocanon, Slavonic, 205 n. 

Non-Chalcedonian Churches, 313 

Novatian, 48, 87 

Novgorod, 273 

Novels of Justinian, 

Nunechius of Laodicaea, 208 n. 


oO 
Oak, Council of the, 120 n., 124 n. 


Oeconomou, 299 

Oecumenical Councils (see also under 
Nicaea, Constantinople 1, II etc.), 
21, 58 

Oecumenical Patriarch, title, 250-252 

Ohrid, 304 

Old Catholics, 313 

Opitz, 81 n. 

Oppida, 43 

Optimus of Pisidian Antioch, 99 

Oriens, 99, 104, 128 

Orthonians, 136 

Ottoman Empire, 278 ff. 

Osrhoéne, 55 

Ostrogorsky, 81 n., 122 n., 154 

Ostrogorsky, 84 n., 122 n., 154 


Pagi, 112 

Pagi, 43, 48 

Pagus Appiae, 48 

Paisius of Alexandria, 279, 294 

Paisius II, Patriarch, 279 ff., 294 f. 

Paisius of Gaza, 294 

Paisius of Jerusalem, 285, 289 

Palanque, 117 n. 

Palestine, 66 n., 139, 142, 1438, 278, 
298 

Palladius, bishop, 116 

Palladius, 119 n., 120 n. 

Palmas, bishop from Pontus, 55, 56 

Palut of Edessa, 63 

Pamphylia, 99 

Panaghiotakos, 161 n., 194 ff. 

Panaghiotides, 134 n., 133 n., 246 n. ff. 

Panagia Hodegon, 276 

Panorthodox Conferences, 15, 341, 343 

Papadopoulos, 63 n., 65 n., 66 n., 287 

Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 285 n. 

Papal infallibility, see Infallibility 

Papal Legates, 133, 135 n., 186, 205 n., 
206 ff. 

Papal primacy, 17 

Paparingopoulos, 271 n. 

Paphos, 78 

TlapeBordvor. 134 


Pargoire, 175 n., 212 n. 

Parishes, 45-46, 49 

Parochus, 64 

reaportat, see Parishes 

Teapovola 

Parthenius of Alexandria, 279 

Parthenius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
284 

Parthenius, Patriarch, 279, 288, 294 

Paschasinus, 206 

Patras, 122 

Patriarch, office of, 59, 62-74, 77, 145, 
157, 323 

Paul, St., 23, 25, 26, 27, 30 n., 34, 32, 
35, 60, 182, 220, 308 

Paul VI, Pope, 232, 252 n. 

Paul of Antioch, 270 

Paul, Bishop of Constantinople, 82 n., 
85, 86, 87, 88 

Paul of Heraclea, 116, 118 

Paul of Kolomna, 291 

Paul of Tabennesi 

Paulinus, 96, 99 

Pavlov, 66 n., 108, 154, 152, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 164-167, 193 n., 200 n., 
249, 295 

Peé, 276, 304 

Pecherskaia Lavra, 288 

Pedalion, 110 n., 162-164, 169 f., 186, 
194, 193 n., 228 n., 248, 262 

Pelagius II, Pope, 252 

Peloponese, 229 

Pentapolis, 65-66, 115, 247 

Pentarchy of patriarchs, 233-244 

Pergamius of Pisidian Antioch, 208 n. 

Perigenes, 122-123 

meptodevtal Presbyters, 44, 47 

reptyapyatc, 8 

Perper, 345 n. 

Persia, 221 

Persian conquests, 270 

Peter, St., 70 £. n., 81, 232, 236, 238 f. 

Peter of Alexandria, 95, 99-100 

Peter of Antioch, 238, 243 

Peter the Fuller, 269 

Peter the Great, 292 f. 

Peter, Hieromonk, 229, 250 n., 289 n. 

Peter Moghila, 288 f. 
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Petit, 175 n. 

Petrovic, 147 n., 148 n., 152 n., 193 n., 
245 n., 246 n., 254 n., 265 n. 

Pfeilschifter, 302 n. 

Pheidas, 51 n., 58 n., 64 n., 66 n., 78 
nn, 107 n., 111-443 nn, 147 n., 
194 ff., 248 n., 234, 235 nn., 250 n., 
265 n., 290 n., 292 n., 345 n., 349 n., 
319 n., 320 n. 

Philaret of Moscow, 264 

Phileas of Thmuis, St., 44 

Philemon, Patriarch of Antioch, 284 

Philip, Papal Legate, 209 

Philip, Procurator, 88 

Philippi, 32 n. 

Philippides, 175 n. 

Phillips, 65 

Philostorgius, 92-94 nn., 107 n. 

Philotheus, Patriarch, 273 f., 276 f. 

Phoenice, 66 n., 139, 142, 143 

Photiades, 113 n., 128 n., 178 n., 200 
n., 254 n., 252 n., 299 n. 

Photius, St., 154, 152, 154, 155, 164, 
166, 167, 168, 236 ff., 246 

Photius of Tyre, 136, 137, 162, 163, 
166, 199 

Pichler, 66 n. 1, 244 n., 254, 252 n. 

Piperkovic, 73 n. 

Pisidia, 99 

Pius XII, Pope, 233 n. 

Plenitudo potestatis, 17, 326 

TAhpopa, 

20 wAyOos, 86 

Pneumatomachi, 88-89, 99 

Poemenus, 274 

Pokrovskij, 62 n. 

Polakes, 50 n. 3, 53 n. 5, 74 n. 2, 84- 
91 nn., 93 n., 95-96 nn., 100 n., 103 
n., 109, 145 f., 118 f. n., 125-128 on., 
204 ff. nn., 240 n., 24f n., 233 n. 

Poland, 342 

Polsky, 223 n. ff., 295 

Polybius of Tralles, 316 

Polycarp, 32 n., 53, 55 

Polycrates, Asian bishop, 55, 56 

Polystauria, 61 

Pontus, 102-116, 117, 127, 128, 135 n., 
162, 166-233 
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Poulitsas, 151 n., 154 n., 245 n, 

Praefectus, 61, 73 n: 

Praeses, 73 n. 

Prefectures, 60, 73 n. 

Prerogatives of Constantinople, 21, 
22, 113-122, 141 ff, 141 ff., 198- 
252, 267 ff., 348 ff. 

Prerogatives of Constantinople, anony- 
mous tract on, 146 

Presbyterians, 293 

Presbyters, 23, 31, 32, 33, 37, 38, 44-47 

President {mgoecta@s), 24, 33 

Prima et Secunda Synodi, 154 n. 

Procheiron, 152, 153 

mgoeatas, sce President 

Proclus of Constantinople, 123, 125- 
126, 199 f. 

Procopius I, Patriarch, 280 

Precurator, 61 

Prosper of Acquitaine, 130 

Proterius, 268 

Pseudo-Codinus, 285 n. 

Ptolemais, 65 n. 

Pulcheria, 132, 133, 185, 232 


Q 


Quartodeciman usage, see Easter 


Racism, 303 

Rahner, 20 n. 

Rauschen, 107 n. 

Rawlinson, 28 n. 

Reformation, 47 

Regel, 291 n. 

Resident (’Evdyuotca) Synod, 82- 
84, 117, 1418, 124, 125, 180, 136- 
188, 163, 164, 166, 170, 175 ff., 
273, 279 ff. 

Repurgation veterum legum, 153 

Resurrection, Church of in Jerusalem, 
187 

Reynald de Chatillon, Duke, 271 

Rhalles, 177, 193 


Rhalles and Potles, 191 

Richter, 174 

Ritter, 102 n., 103 n., 104 n., 105 Dn, 
107 n., 411, 112 n. 

Rodopoulos, Metropolitan  Pantelei- 
mon, 20 n., 35 n., 86 n. 4 

Roman Catholics, 313 

Romans of Lithuania, 274 

Romans of Myra, 207 n. 

Rome, Bishop, Pope of, 67, 81, 107 n., 
108-111, 146 ff., 169 ff., 174, 477, 
193, 204, 212-252, 328, 326 f. 

Rome, Church of, 46, 62 n., 127, 303 

Rome, Council of under Julius, 87 

Rome, synod of 449, 132 

Rufus of Thessalonica, 123 

Rome, synod of 484, 203 

Rome, synod of 731, 246 

Rufinus, 242 n. 

Rumania, Church of, 304 

Rum Milleti, 278 

Russian Church, 178, 200 n., 225-227 
nn., 268, 273-274, 287-293 

Russian Church in Exile, 225-227 


Salaville, 175 n. 

Russian Patriarchate, 289-292 

Russian Synod, 292 f. 

Samuel I, Patriarch, 267, 279, 284 

Sardica, Council of, 61, 98, 142, 194, 
202, 207 

Sasima, 94, 98, 100 

Saumaise, 65 n., 69 

Schmemann, 21 n., 40 n., 58 n., 76 n., 
77 ., 79 n., 224 n., 232, 257-258, 
265 n., 302 n., 309, 344, 318 n., 320 
n., 321 n., 323 n., 325 n., 326 n. 

Schmidt, 154 

Scholastics, canonical collection of, 
205 n., 245 n. 

Schultess, 100 n. 

Schwartz, 64 n., 84 n., 105 n., 186, 
205 n., 249 n. 

Scythia, 50 

Scythians, 118 


Secularism, 300 ff. 

Seleucia, Council of, 89, 90 

Seleucus of Amasia, 207 n. 

Sempiternus Rez, 233 n. 

Senate, 218, 217 

Septimus Severus, 43 

Seraphim II, Oecumenical Patriarch, 
284 

Seraphim, see Cyril II! 

Serapion of Antioch, 63 

Serbian Church, 178, 268, 276-277, 
301, 304 

Serbian Patriarch, 225-227 nn., 276 

Sesan, 257 n., 264 f. 

Severus of Maiuma, 269-270 

Shepherd of Hermas, 32 n. 

Silvanus, 124 

Silvester, Pope, 148, 239, 244 

Silvester of Antioch, 283, 296 

Silvester of Kiev, 288 n., 289 

Sinai, 297 f. 

Siricius, Pope, 116, 117 n., 122 

Sirmium, synod of 357, 91 

Sisinius of Constantinople, 124, 125 

Sixtus If, Pope, 46 

Sixtus ITI, Pope, 123 

Skopje, 276 

Smyrna, 32 n., 53 n. 

Socrates, 44, 72 n. 1,82 n., 83 n., 84n., 
85 n., 87 n., 88 n., 90, 93 n., 99, 
107 n., 113, 144-124 n., 124, 125 n., 
4126 n., 155 n., 220 n., 223 

Sofia, Sv., Church in Lvov, 288 n. 

Sohm, 63 n., 66 n., 105-106 nn. 

Sokoloff, 109, 110, 173, 200 n., 277 f., 
298 f. 

Sokolsky, 151 n. 

Sophocles, 227 n. 

Sophronius III, Oecumenical Patriarch 
(later P. of Alexandria), 280 

Sophronius of Jerusalem, 290 

Souidas, 187 

Souvorov, 69 n., 295 

So zomen, 82 n., 84 ff. nn., 91 n.,92n,, 
95 n., 107 n., 147-120 nn., 183, 223 

Stauropegia, 150, 158, 247-250, 274, 
294 

Stavrides, 81 f. n. § 
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Stefan Dusan, 276 

Xreigov, td, 271, 285 

Stephanides, 48 n., 57 n., 73 n., 82 n., 
84 on., 142 n., 116 n., 121 n., 161 n., 
235, 246 n., 254 n. 

Stephen II of Antioch, 269 

Stephen of Ephesus, 126, 139, 199 

Stephen of Epiphania, 195 

Strotmann, 77 n. 

Suenens, 282 n. 

Suiceri, 227 n. 

Sultans, 278 ff. 

Sylvanus of Tarsus, 89 

Symeon Magister, 164 

Synagogue, 75 

ovrdpea, 129 

Synnada, 124 

Lbvopig téyv Baohixwr, 151, 245 

Synopsis, Brief, 161 

Syntagma of Blastavis, 150, 151, 152, 
158, 154, 156, 161, 248 

Syria, 66 n, 1, 142, 278, 298 

Syriac, 128 


Thebaid, 65-66 

Tenedos, 125 

Thalassius, 126, 134 

Thecla, St., Monastery of, 94 

Theodoras, 315 n. 

Theodore of the Echinades, 124 n. 

Theodore of Heraclea, 86, 107 n. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 125 

Theodoret of Cyrus, 48 n., 69, 87, 92 
n., 93 n., 101 n., 148 n., 119 n., 120 
n., 124, 126 n., 130, 131, 139, 203 n., 
i, 254 

Theodoret of Kiev, 273 

Theodosius the Great, 82 n., 94, 96- 
104, 111, 122, 251 

Theodosius [1, 123-125, 126, 130, 131, 
182, 136, 154, 155, 156, 164, 245 

Theodosius of Alexandria, 270 

Theodosius of Antioch, 124 

Theodosius of Jerusalem, 236 

Theognis of Nicaea, 83-84 
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Theognostus of Russia, 273 

Theophanes, 95 n. 

Theophanes, Patriarch of Antioch (7th 
century), 270 

Theophanes, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
287 

Theophanes Prokopovich, 292 

Theophilus of Alexandria, 116, 117 n., 
131 

Theophilus of Alexandria (el. 1805), 
280 f. 

Theophilus of Caesarea, 55 

Theotokos, 135 

Theotokos Paramythia, Church, 290 

Thessalonians, Church of, 304 

Thessalonica, Church of, 60, 61, 62 n., 
122-123, 178 n., 275 f. 

Thessaly, 229 

Thomassin, 105 n., 228 

Thrace, 102-116, 124 n., 127, 128, 
135 n., 155, 162, 166-233 

Tikhon, Patriarch of Moscow, 812 

Timothy Aelurus, 268-269 

Timothy of Alexandria, 100, 102 f. n. 

Timothy Salophaciolus, 269 

Titular bishops, 35 n. 

Tome of Leo, 130, 134 

Tome of the Westerners, 178 n. 

Tomi, capital of Scythia, 50 

Traditio constitutiva et continuativa, 
200, 265 

Translation, 78 

Trembelas, 314 n. 

Treppner, 78 n. 

Trinity, archetype of the Church, 18 

Tripolis, 136 

Trnovo, Archbishop of, 272 f., 276 

Troiannos, 177 n., 202 n. 

Troitsky, 181 ff., 205 n., 219 ff., 264, 
295, 299 f. 

Troy, 32 

Troitsky, 137 n., 138 n., 145, 146 

Trullo, Council in, 15n., 179, 205 n., 
245 n., 270 

Trypho of Chios, 137 

Tula, Bishopric of, 19, 20 

Turncr, 100 n., 106 n., 180, 193 

Twelve, the, see Apostles 


Tyana, 98 
Tyre, Council of, 85, 87, 136 


U 
Ukrainian hierarchy, 3412 
Ulfila, 90 
Uniates, 288 n. 
Urbes, 48 


Uspensky, 229 n. 


Vv 


Vailhé, 69 n., 87 n., 88.n.,97n., 107 n., 
108, 120 n., 123 n., 175 n., 176 ff., 
212 n., 250 n., 252 n. 

Valens, 93-94, 97-98, 102 

Valerian, 45 

Valentinian ITI, 159, 182 

Valetas, 168 n. 

Vancourt, 70 n., 106 n., 180, 193, 242 
n., 235 n. 

van Espen, 65, 174 

Vaphides, 62 n., 273 n., 280 n., 283 n., 
284 n., 287 n., 288 n., 289 n., 290 n., 
291 n., 293 n. 

Vasiliev, 152 n., 229 n. 

Vatican Council, second, 17 

Verdansky, 151, 154 

Veronician, 206 

Vicarius, 73 n. 

Vici, 43, 48 

Victor, Pope, 55, 56 

Vicus Baccanensis, 48 

Vilna, Council of, 288 n. 

Viach Church, 178 

Vladimir, bishopric, 274 

Vodena, 274 

Von Lingental, 152 f., 153 n. 


w 


Wallachia, 268 
Warsaw, Diet of, 288 n. 


Wiltsch, 65 n, 
Wuyts, 205 n., 233 n, 


Y 


Yannoulatos, 303 n. 


Zahn, 254 n. 
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Zakythenos, 81 n. 

Zaozerskii, 323 n, 

Zeno, 245, 269 

Zepo, 164 n., 245 n., 247 

Zezioulas, 25 n., 26 n., 28, 29 n., 32- 
36 nn., 39 n., 40 n., 42 n., 43 n., 46 Rn, 
48 n., 76 N., 845 n., 847 n., 318 n. 

Ziegler, 66 n., 129 n., 155 n. 

Zonaras, 61, 66 n., 89, 104 n., 410, 145, 
142-145, 164, 179, 189 ff., 2418, 299 
ff., 229, 245 n., 249 n., 262 n. 

Zoticus of Conana, 48 


